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PREFACE. 


“All editor, or a ti’analator, coUccts the merits 
of tlifforeiit writers, and, forming all into a wreath, 
bestows it on Ids author’s tomb.” — S iiknstonk. 


The world is indebted to the late Professor Karl 
Friedrich Neumann, for having rendered the perusal 
of Johann Schiltberger’s travels generally accessible. 
Until his edition of the Heidelberg MS. appeared, in 
1859, there had been no publication of the interesting 
work, in its integrity, since the year 1700, the sup- 
posed date of an edition, sine anno, sine loco ; so that, 
as a fact, the work had become scarce, and could bo 
consulted in a few libraries only, or in private collec- 
tions of rare books. In 1813, and again in 1814, was 
published Abraham Jacob Penzel’s edition of what was 
known as the Nuremberg MS. ; but its solo merit 
consisted in the^ insertion of Proper and Geographical 
names in their original orthography, the work being 
otherwise vitiated by its modern and paraphrased 
style, and by the introduction of passages, of 

h 
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which Schiltberger never could iiavc been the 

author. . 

« • • 

Scheiger* condemns, this book as being writte’n in a 
very extraordinary and uncommonly empty style, in 
which the narrative of the honest old Bavarian drags 
itself alonj^very uneouthly. * Toblerf stigmatises it as 
being an unhappy translation into modern Gorman, 
with no Introduction ; and Neumann,^ a rtill severer 
critic, says ; — “ This edition, in its modern garb, docs 
honour to nobody. The additions to the original text 
are absurd, and testify to the editor’s ignorance of 
Schiltbergcr’s character, and of the times in which ho 
lived. Take, for instance, the following sentence, with 
which Pciiiicl concludes the author’s address to the 
reader; — ‘Just as the doctor smears with honey the 
glass of physic prepared for a sick child, so have I also, 
as an agreeable pastime, introduced here and there 
some wonderful s*tories which, 1 flatter myself, will 
prove agreeable and instructive reading.’” Neumann 
might have added, that Penzel was not even the 
originator of the idea conveyed in this passage, 
evidently borrowed from Tasso ! ^ 

♦ Tascheubuch fur die vaterldndisclie Geschichte, Herumgegehen 
darch die Freghen'eu von Ilormagr iind von AlednyansJcg, Wicsn, 
1827, p. 161. 

t Bihliographia Geograp^hica PaUv^incey etc. Leipzig, 1867. 

t Iji the lutroductioii to his oditioa of Schiltbcrgor’a Travels, 
1859. 
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‘‘ Sai, che>l^ corro il niondo, ove pivl versi 
Di sue dolcczzo il lusinghier Parnaso, 

E cho 1 vero coiidito iii*molli versi 
I pid schivi allcttando ha j[)ersuaso. 

Cosi air egro fanciul porgiamo asporsi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso : * 

Succhi amari ingauiiato intiftito ei bcvc, 

E diiir ingamio suovita riccvo.” ' ^ 

La Gerusatenimo Llherata^ Can. i, iii. 

In 1823 these travels were again publishech in 8vo,, 
at'Munich ; but this is a copy of which it would seem 
that very little is known. 

Judging by the numerous editions of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, each issue being an almost 
exact transcript of the copy that preceded it, Schilt- 
berger must have been a popular author during that 
period. One long blank occurs from 1557 to 1606, 
after which the book of travels was not again reprinted 
until 1700. 

The version now offered is a literal translation of 
Neumann’s edition in mittelhoch Deutsch, an e.xact 
transcript of the Heidelberg MS., with the exception 
of a few errors that have been rectified, and slight 
alterations in the headings of some chapters. Neumanti 
believes his book to be the fir.st printed edition that 
faithfully . represents what Schiltbcrger wrote, the 
wording in all previous editions having been changed 
to suit the language of the times. He has added an 

h 2 
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IntroductioQ and Notes by himself, and Notes by Fall- 
merayer and Hammer-Purgstall ; such of those Notes 

as are referred to in the new Notes at the end of this 

« 

volume, appear, in their proper places at foot in the 
text, each bearing the^ initial of the writer. *• 

Koehler’*' duds fault very unsparingly with Neu- 

c 

mann, whom he reproaches with neglect in not cor- 
recting and elucidating the wording of ( the text. 
Tobler, on the contrary, considers Neumann’s work 
more acceptable than Penzel’s unfortunate transla- 
tion into modern German, because there is an In- 
troduction, and the Oriental names employed by the 
author are explained. 

The travels of Johann Schiltberger had never been 
translated into any tongue until Professor Bruuu’s 
edition, in Russian, appeared at Odessa in 1866; 
although a somewjiat free interpretation of the ori- 
ginal, it has been of no small assistance to me where 
passages in the old German seemed obscure, as also in 
the identification of names. I am under a deep sense 
of gratitude to that learned gentleman, for having en- 
riched my translation with a large number of ^nost 
valuable and interesting Notes. They were supplied 
to me in French, and to ensure their faithful repro- 

* Germania^ etc., heramgegehen von F. Pfeifer^ vHi. Wien, 
1862, p. 371-380. 
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duction, my MS. in the first instance, and the proofs 
afterwards, .were sent to Odessa, for the Professor’s cor- 
. reetions or alterations, and appft>val. 

I have to express my thanks to Aly Bey Eiza, 

• j 

Cadri Bey, and Rassok Bey of Alexandria, for their 

* . * • 

kind aid in simplifying the Turkish and Arabic 
sentences that occur in various chapters ; .to Mr. 
, M^atzakan* Hakhoumoff, of Shousha, for making clear 
to mo the several phrases in Armenian ; and to Dr. 
Niccolo Quartano de Calogheras, of Corfu, for his 
explanation of customs and rites as they arc now 
observed in the Greek Church. I am also desirous of 
acknowledging the courtesy of those gentlemen who 
have been good enough to reply to my enquiries, 
for information that would assist me in compiling a 
Bibliography of existing editions of Schiltbergcr’s 
travels ; and it gives me much pleJisure to name the 
Rev. Leo Alishan, Venice ; Dr. K. A. Barack, Stras- 
burg ; the Rev. A. Baumgarten, at the KremsmUnster 
near Weis ; Mr. A. BytschkofF, St. Petersburg ; Mr. 
E. Fiirstemann, Dresden ; Mr. A. Gutenaeker, Munich ? 
M. Edouard Hesse, Paris ; Professor Heyd, Stuttgard ; 
Dr. M. Isler, Hamburg ; Mr. J. Kraenzler, Augsburg ; 
Professor Lepsius, Berlin ; Dr. J. E. A. Martin, Jena ; 
Dr. Noack,' Giessen ; Dr. Joh. Priem, Nuremberg ; Dr. 
E. Ritter von Birk, Vienna ; Dr. G. T. Thomas, 
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Munich ; and Professor Karl Zangcmcistcr, Heidel- 
berg ; also the Principal Librarian of the public library 
fit Frankfort, and of the Bibliotheca Medicca-Lauren- , 
tiana at Florcticc. I have likewise to express my 
obligations Colonel Yule, for some useful and 

c _ _ * 

timely hints, so readily given. 

Many, of'^the Proper and Geographical names that 
occur in the Notes, and they are very numerous, are . 
spelled as they ordinarily appear in English works, the 
orthography of the rest being in accordance with their 
pronunciation by a Persian and an Armenian gentle- 
man, who did me the favour to settle my doubts. It 
being impossible to produce certain sounds with vowels 
that are so variously pronounced in the English 
language, I have had recourse to giving a phonetic 
value to various letters, in some instances accentuating 
the word for the sftke of stress, with the acute or grave 
accent as in the Greek. The apostrophe ' denotes an 
independent but rather soft breathing of a letter. 

a, ns in hai’fc. 
r, as in met. 

;/, usually hard, 
o, as in ozone. 

OH, as in routine. 
u, as in sum. 

ij, like e in English, and somotimos y. 
tch, like clh in chm'ch. 

TjOXIJON, 

, Julij isM, 1S70. 
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Manuscripts^ 

I, A MS. of Schiltbcrgep^s travels, iindSubicdly of tho 
fifteentfi century, preserved in the University Library 
at Heidelberg and known as the Heidelberg MS.^ consists 
of ninety-siftc carefully and neatly written sheets of paper, 
in*good style, and evidently the work of a professional 
scribe. It is about eight inches long by six inches broad, 
bound in leather, with bronze corner plates and clasps, and 
bears on tho upper board a portrait in gold of the Elector, 
with the initials 0. II. — P. C., Otto Heinrich — Palatiniis 
Comes, and the date 1568. Another date, 1443, probably 
the year in which the MS. was written, appears inside tho 
binding, which is beautifully ornamented with illustrations 
from the Old and New Testaments. This volume was in- 
cluded in the Palatine Library that was carried off by 
Tilly in 1621, and presented by Maximilian, duke of Ba- 
varia, to Gregory XV, as a trophy of tho Catholic cause. 
After tho general peace of 1815, Pius VII. restored tho 
collection to Heidelberg, at tho instance of tho King of 
Prussia. 

2. The ducal library at Donaueschingen possesses a MS. 
on paper, of tho fifteenth century, consisting of 134 leaves 
in sheepskin boards, with brass corner plates and clasps. 
Tho 'Srork is contemporary with the Heidelberg MS., or at 
all events not of a later period. 

First patje . — ICh Johanns schiltpcrger zoch vsz von miner 
haymat mit nameu vs der Statt M6nchen gelcgen in Bayern in 
der ezit als kunig Sygniiind zu vngern in die haydenschafft zoch 
Das was als man Ziilt von Crists gebiirt drwczehenhundert vnd 
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in dem vicr vnd ndnczigisten Jarc mit aiuem hern genant lien- 
hart Richartinger vnd kam vs der haydenschafft wider zu land 
Ala man zalt von Criati gepurt vierezehenhundert vnd in dem 
Suben vnd zwainezigosten Jar, etc. 

At the last page is the Pater Nestor in the Armenian 
and Tatar tongues.* 

t 

3. Another of Schiltbergcr^s travels, of the end of 
the fifteenth^ or of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
in the public library at Nuremberg, is entitled: 

r 

lIAnns Schiltpcrger von Miinchen ist auszgczogci? da man zalt 
1394 — wiedergekommen 1427. 

First pwje , — Ich llanns Schiltperger pin von meine Heymatt 
auszgczogen von der statt genandt Munchen die da leyt zu pay- 
roll da man zalt von cristgepUret mccci-xxxxitii und das ist 
gcacheen da konig Sigmundt zu ungern in die Haydenschafft 
zocht und da zoch ich auss der obgenannt(m stat gcrenujes weyss 
mit und bin wider zu land choincn da ma zalt von crist gepurt 
M. coco. XXVII alias der Haydenschafft und das ich In der zoitt 
erfaren ban In der Haydenschafft dat stet hernach geschreibenn 
Ich mag 08 aber nicht alles vorechreyben das ich erfaren han 
VVanii ich cs alles nicht Indechtig bin u. s. w.J 

Concluding paragraph at the end. 

Gott dem sey gedanckt das inir dcr maclit und Krafft gegebeii 
hat und mich behiiett vnd beschinnet hatt zwai vnd dreyssig 
Jare die ich Hansz Schiltperger jnn der Haidenschafft gcweseii 
pin vnd alles das vdrgcschrciben stet erfaren vnd gesehen han.§ 

This MS. was formerly the property of Adarananus 
lludolph Solger, protestant pastor of the church of St. 
Laurence in Nuremberg, whoso library was sold in 176G, for. 
the sum of 15,000 florins, to the municipality of the freo 

* jyic Handsekriften der FUrstUch-Filrstenheryi^chen llofhihliotHek zu 
Donaucschingen, Geordnet und heschreihen von Dr. K. A. Barack, 
Vorstand der Hofbibliothek. Tubingen, 1865, p. 326. 

t Communicated by Dr. Joh. Priem of Nuremberg. 

X Completed from Panzer, Annafen der dltcren dcutschen Littcratur 
etc., 1788-1805, i, 41. 

^ II Communicated by Dr. Joh. Priem of Nuremberg. 
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town of -Nuremberg; and now forms part of the public library 
in that city. The MS. is bound in the same volume with 
othefrs, and is thus described ih ^olgtjr^s Catalogue.* 

C6. Ein starker Foliant von unt^rschiedlichen Reissbeschreib- 
ungen: 1) Marcho Polo von Venedig ein Edler Wandror und 
Ritter ist ausgczogon A. 1230.t 2) Der Ilcil *Vatter und Abt S. 

Brandon und mit scinen Briidcrn und mehr fahrt, 8) Der Edlo 
Ritter und allervornchmstc JLandfahrer Johanifis Monttafilla 
ist^von Engelland ausgezogen 1322, und wiederkommen 1380. 
4) Der Ileil. Bruder Ulrich Friaul der minder Briider Baar- 
fixsser Ordon ein Mbnch, ist ausgezogen und wiederkommen 
3330. •&) Hanss Schildbcrger ein wahrbaftig frorniner Edel- 

mann der ciu Dieiicr ist gewesen des Durchlauclitigcn Fiirsten 
Albrecht Pfalzgraf bey Rhein, ist von Munchen ausgezogen 1394. 

4. In 1488, a MS. of Schiltborgcr^s travels was in the 
possession of a Receiver of Revenue, named Matthias 
Bratzl, who caused it to bo bound in one volume, with 
MSS, of Marco Polo, St. Brandon, Sir John Mandovilo, and 
Ulrich of Frioul, and then wrote on the fly-leaf a note to 
the following effect: — Having acquired the heroin-named 
books, I have had them bound together, and have added a 
valuable and accurate map. Should the reader of these 
writings not know where the countries are, whoso customs 
and habits are described, they are to ^look into the map. 
The map will also serve to complete what may be wanting 
in the books, and indicate the roads by which the travellers 
went. The map and the books quite agree. Whoever 
inherits this volume after my death, is to leave the different 
books together, and the map with them.^^ When Gottlieb 
von Murr, the distinguished bibliographer and antiquary 
(ITSS-r— 1811), saw the volume, the map was missing. 

This MS. was originally at Munich, but being sent to 


* Bibliotheca sive snpelhx Lihrornm impreasorum in omni (jcncre scien- 
tiaipim maximam partem rarissimornm et Codicum Mannscriptornm etc, 
Nuremberg. 

+ Printed by Anton Sorg, Augabiurg, 1183. 
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Nuremberg for the purpose of being published, was there 
kept in the city library. ^ Schlichtegroll, the biographer, 
sanctioned the loan of it to Penzel, who turned its cpntents 
into modern Gorman, pi’oducing the editions of 1813 and 
1814, Penzel died at Jena in 1819, leaving his body to 
the anatomical theatre^ his books to the publicclibrary, and 
all his debts to, the grand-duke of Weimar. He had not re- 
turned the* MS., and it was never afterwards rcpovercd. 
Neumann thinks that it may have been in the au thorns own 
handwriting. 


Printed Books. 

(1.) s.a, s.L fol. with woodcuts ; 37 linos (?) in each 
page. 

Printed, probably, by Gunther Zainer, Ulm. 1473 ? 

Title , — Hie vahet an d Schildbcrger der vil wiinders erfarcn 
hatt in der heydenscliafft und in dturckey. 

A copy of this edition is in the public library at Augsburg; 
another is at Munich, but in a very defective state. 

This edition, believed to bo the earliest, is mentioned by 
Panzer, Ebert, Kobolt, Brunet, Iluin, Ternaux-Compans, 
and Griisso. 

(2.) .s\ a. s.L fol. with 15 woodcuts. 

Porty-six loaves without pagination, register or catch- 
words ; 33, 34, 35, or 30 lines in each page. 

Printed, probably, by A. Sorg, Augsburg. 1475 ? 

Ich Schildtbcrger zoche auss von meiner hcinict init Namcn 
auss der stat miincJien gelegen in bayern in der zeyt als kiinig 
Sigmund zu vngern in die heydenschafft zoch das was als man 
zalt von christi geburt drcizechenluindert niid an dem vier und 
neuntzigeston Jar etc. 
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A copy at tho British Museum is bound in one volume 
with dube Ernest of Bavaria ;^S. Brandon, abbot; and 
Ludolphus de Suchem. Another *copy is in tho public 
.library, Munich. ^ • 

(3.) 8. a. ^8. 1. Fifty-soven leaves. 

HyO vahet an der Schildtbergor dor vil wunders crfaroii hat 
in der lieydenscliafft vnd in *d Turckey . • 

A copy at tho public library, Munich, is bound in one 
volume with duke Ernest, and S. Brandon. A duplicate is 
defective. Tho imperial and royal library at Vienna also 
possesses a copy. 

(4.) 1494. Frankfort. 4”. 

Mentioned by Toblcr who quotes Griissc. 

(5.) 1513. 

Toblcr mentions an edition of this date, being a reprint 
of Zainer’s edition, 1473? 

(6.) s. a, J. V. Berg and U. Nowber, Nuremberg. 4^ with 
woodcuts. No pagination, but with catchwords. 

2Wc , — Ein wundorbarliclie vnnd kiirtzweyligc Ilistori wic 
Schildtborger einer aiiss der Slat IVIiinchen in Bayern von den 
Tiircken gefangen in die Heydengchafft gefiiret vnnd wider 
heyinkommeii Item w^as sich fiir krieg vnnd wunderbarlicher 
thaten diervyl er inn der Hcydenschafft gewesen zugetragen 
gantz kurtzweylig zii Icsen Nurinberg dureh Johann vom Berg 
Vnd Ulrich Newber. 

Cu{)ies of this edition are in the royal library, Dresden, 
and tho public library, Munich. 

Mentioned by Ebert and Tobler. 

(7.) 1549. Herman Gulffericb, Frankfort. 4'. with 37 
woodcuts. Seventy leaves; 32 lines in each page. No 
pagination, but with catchwords, lias a preface. 
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Title , — Eia wunderbarlicho vnd kuitzweilige History wio 
Schildtberger ciner auss dor Stad Muiichcn inn Beyeni von den 
Tiircken gefangeii inn die Heydenschafft gefiiret vnnd wi(ider 
lieimkommen ist sehr liistig zu lesen. m.d.xlix. 

Colophon * — Gedrucklb zu Franckfurdt am Mayn durch Herman • 
Gulffcrichen^inn der Schnurgassen zu dem Krug. 

Copies of this edition are in the British Museum, in 
the public library, Munich, and imperial public library, St. 
Petersburg. 

Mentioned by Panzer, Ebert, Kobolt, Ternaux-Compans, 
Griisse, and Tobler. 

(8.) 1549? Nuremberg. 4^. 

Title , — Similar to that printed at Frankfort in 1549. 

Mentioned by Panzer who quotes Meuscl. 

(9.) $, a. s. I, small 4°. 

Scheiger saw at Weis, in Austria, a copy which was 
supposed to bo of the year 1551, and published at Munich. 
It was stated in a MS. marginal note, that Schiltberger was 
born at mid-day, on the 8th day of May. 

(10.) s,a, Weygandt Ilan, Frankfort. 4^ with 37 wood- 
cuts, similar to those in the edition of 1549. Seventy leaves; 
32 lines in each page. No pagination, but with catch- 
words. Has a preface. 

Title , — Ein wunderbarlicho unnd kurtzwcilige History AVie 
Schildtberger einer aues der Stadt Miinchen in Beycrn von den 
Tiircken gefaiigen in die Ilcydenschafft gefiiret vnd wider hoim- 
^ kommen ist sehr liistig zu Icscn. 

Gedruckt zu Franckfurdt am Mayn durch Wey- 
gandt Han in der Schnurgassen zumKrug, 

Copies of this edition are in the British Museum, wliere 
it is catalogued, 1554? In the royal library, Dresden; 
public library, Frankfort; public library, Hamburg; im- 
perial public library, St. Petoj^sburu*. 
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Mentioned by Pftnzer, Ebert, and Tobler who says that 
the above Title, and tho Title of the edition printed at 
Nuremberg by J. v. Berg and Ur Newber (see G), aro 
identical ! • 

(11.) 1557. Frankfort. 4". 

Title , — Gefaiigerischaft in dor Tiirckey. (According to Tcr- 
naux-Compans.) • * ^ 

(12.) IGOG. J. Francko, Magdeburg. 4**., with woodcuts. 

Title. — Einc wunderbarliclic vnnd kurtzwcilige History, Wic 
^ Schildtberger, eiiier aiis der Stadt Munchcn in Bayern, von den 
Tiircken gefangen, in die Ucydenscliafft gefiihret, vnd wider 
heyinkonimen ist, selir lustig zu lesen. 

A copy of this edition is in the library of the imperial 
university, Strasburg. 

Mentioned by Freytag, Kbcrt, Kobolt, Tobler who quotes 
Griisso, and Ternaux-Compans from whom wo learn of 
another edition — 

(13.) 1606. Frankfort. 8vo. 

Title, — Reiec in die Ilcydciischaft. 

( 14 .) S» Q/m 8* /. 

Supposed by Tobler to be of the year*l700. • 

(15.) 1813. Edited by A. J. Penzel. Munich, small 8vo. 

Title. — Schiltbcrger’s aus Miinclion von den Tiuken in <ler 
Schlacht von Nicopolis 1395 gefangen, in daa Ileidenthuiri 
gefiihrt, und 1427 wiedcr heimgckommen. Reiso in den Orient 
und wunderbarc Begcbenheitcn von ihm selbat geschrieben. 
Aus eiticr alteii llandschrift ubersetzt und hcransgegebcii vorf 
A. J. Penzel, 

(16.) 181J. Edited by A. J. Penzel. Munich, small 8vo. 

A copy of tho last edition, with similar title-page. 

(17.) 1823. Munich. 8vo. 

7’«7/c.- Sell. a. Munchen v. d. Turken in d. Schlacht v. Nico- 
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Ijolis 1395 in d. Hcidenthum gefiihrel; u, 1417 (sic) wicdcr 
hcimgokommen, lleise in den Orient u. wunderb. Beg. v. ihin. 
s. gesebr. B 

Thus quoted by Griissc. 

c 

(18.) 1859. Edited by Prof. K! P. Neumann. Munich.* 
small 8vo. 

With Introduction hnd Notes by tho editor, and Notes 
by Fallineiuyer and Haramor-Purgstall. 

— lleiacn des Johannes Schiltberger aus Miincben, in 
Europa, Asia, iind Afrika, von 1394 bis 1427. Ziiin erateii Mai 
naMi der glcicbzeitigcn Tlcidelbergcr Ilandschrift herausgegeben 
und erlaiitert von Karl Friedrich Neumann. » 

In the copy of this edition at the lustitut, Paris, are 
several looso shoots containing a resum^ of the Travels, in 
MS,, by D*Avezac. 

(19.) 1866. Edited by Professor Philip Bruun. Odessa, 
8vo. 

3r/<Z(’.^Pouteshcstvy’ye Ivana Schiltbergera pa Yevroi)e, Asii 
y Afrike, s. 1394 po 1427 god. 

Published in the Records of tho Trnpcrial University of 
New Russia, vol. i. 

This attem^ at a Bibliography of tho Travels of Johann 
Schiltberger is no ‘doubt far from being complete ; but I 
believe it to be the first of its sort. Tho details given 
by Bibliographers are not, in many cases, very explicit, and 
no little difficulty has been experienced in collecting desirable 
information, replies to enquiries not being always readily 
obtained. 

According to Tobler, for instance, the university at Berlin 
possesses copies of six different editions ; but my requests 
for particulars have not been successful — and so in other 
quarters. 

Fcci quod potui, fiiciant meliora polentcs, 
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was ich (lip zit in doni land ^er ^aidenaclmfft 
strites und wundors iiorfarcn Und och was ich 
hoptstctt imd wassers gesehcn und gcniercken 
iiu'igon liab Davoii vindcnt ir liicniicli ^cschriben 
villicht nicht gar volkomciilich Dorumb das ich 
ein gefangonor man vnd nicht min sclbs was Abcr 
sovil ich dcs lion b(^grifTcn vnd inorckon inoclit 
So hon ich die land vnd die stett geiuiut luich den 
sprachen der land’’ — Sciiiltueugkr. 


If any reliance is to be placed in a MS. marginal note 
that appears on a page of an old edition of the Travels 
of Sehiltberger, presumed to be of the year 1551, 
and preserved at Weis in Austria,* then the author 
of the work before us was born at mid-day on the 
9th day of May — in the year 1381, according to his 
own showing, because he states in the opeliing of his 
narrative, that he had not yet attained his sixteenth 
year when at the battle of Nicojjolis (Sept. 28, 1396). 
So completely does Sehiltberger eschew all reference 
to himself, that he leaves us quite in the dark even 
with regard to the place of his birth ; for, in address-* 
ing the Ecadcr, he states that his home was near the 
city of Munich; but upon his return to Bavaria, he 

* I regret that two applications to the library at Weis for the 
fullest particulars with reference to this marginal note, have been 
uiisucccssfuh 
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proceeds to Frisingen, near which tbwii he was born. 
Nothing whatever is kn^wn of his parentage' or child- 
hood; and that he has not remained entirely neglected 
and forgotten is owed to Thurnmaier, better known: 
as Aventinus, ' who states, that upon his return from 
• bondage, Schiltbergc^: was taken in hand by the duke, 
Albrecht SIL, and nominated his Chamberlain, an ap- 
pointment that was probably made, in Neumann’s 
opinion; before the duke’s reign began, in 1438. This 
is all the Bavarian annalist has to say of his interest- 
ing countryman. 

In the Introduction to his edition, Neumann offers 
a few particulars on the Schiltbcrge family, as they 
were communicated to him by Cblestin von Schilt- 
berg. Manager of the Royal Salt Mines at Rcichenhall. 

The origin of the ancient name of Schiltberger, or 
Schiltbergc, is not known, but it is, in all .probability, 
composite, from Schild — a coat of arms — and Berg, 
the mount on which the arms were raised. A certain 
Berchtholdus Marcscalcus de Schiltberg is mentioned 
in a document of the year 1190, and others of the 
name appear at later dates as burghers, and marshals 
to the dukes of Bavaria.* 

The Schiltberges of torday trace their pedigree to 
our author, who is styled Chamberlain and Commander 
of the Body-guard to Albrecht III. Several of their 

• For notices on the Schiltberger family, ^e Mmiumenta Boica, 
iii, 170; vi, 632, 538; vii, 137 ; viii, 150, 504; ix, 93, 577 ; and 
many other records in this collection. Also Hund’s Bayrischen 
StammhtiC^, i, 332, ii, 108, 478; Meichelbeck’s Historia Fris., ii, 

^ otc. 
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cancestots, during *thc 18th century, were Counsellors 
in the Bavarian Electorate, •and two Schiltberges, 
Johann' Peter and Franz Joseplj, were Professors of 
Law at the University of Ingolstadt. An Imperial 
decree, dated March 27, 178C, raising three brothers 
of the “ancient and noble lineage of Sthiltbcrg” to 
the digoity of nobles of the State, having ^icen con- 
firmed by the Bavarian Electorate, the Schiltberges 
have ever since been included in the peerage of Ba- 
vari?t. 

Neumann’s complaint that our author has never 
been fully appreciated by his countrymen, appears to 
be only too true ; but the same cannot be said of 
aliens. Leunclavius has availed himself hu'gely, in his 
Pandects,* of the information supplied by an eye- 
witness, for the purpose of illustrating the history of 
the Turks; and in later times, such men as J. R. 
Forster, M. C. Sprengel, J. Chr. von Engel, Hugh 
Murray, Hammer* Scheiger, Aschbach, Vivien do Saint- 
Martin, Fallmcraycr, D’Avezac, Bruun, and Yule, have 
liorne witness to the worth of what Schiltberger has left 
behind. If he is charged by Karamsin with making 
confused and senseless statements, the historian at 
least believes him to be truthful, and to have really 
been at all the places he claims to have visited. 

Johiann Schiltberger left his home in the year 1394, 
as he himself informs us, with his master, Leonard 
Richartinger. That was two years before the battle 
of Nicopolis was fought, ten months of which time be 

S^eMwe Chronica TUrckischer nation von Tilrcken sefhn be- 
sr/treiben etc., Franckfurt urn Mayii, iii, 207. 
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spent in Hungary, where his lord was in all .proba- 
bility serving in the auxiliary forces under Sigismund, 
king of that country.' He must therefore hav.e been 
launched into the woHd when in his fourteenth year, 
only, and whatever the state of bis education at that 
. early age, certainly no opportunities could have been 
afforded Mm'for improvingdt, during his long term of 
servitude. The composition of his work, thrdughout, 
and the diversified and undetermined mode of spelling 
Proper and Geographical names, show that the scribe 
was not a careful one, and tends to prove Schilt- 
berger’s inability to read what was written, and correct 
the mistakes that were made ; it is thus fairly con- 
clusive, I venture to say, that his book, like so many 
other narratives of the Middle Ages, was written 
under dictation, a fact exhibiting marvellous retention 
of memory, when it is considered that the incidents 
extend over the space of about thirty-three years. 
That no journal was kept, is apparent from errors in 
computation of time. Of this there arc two striking 
instances ; the fii;st, in the estimate of length of ser- 
vice under Bajazet, from September 1396 to July 
1 402, which is calculated at twelve years ; and the 
author’s statement that 'he was six years with Timour, 
when, as a matter of fact, the actual period extended 
*■ from July 1402 to February 1405, 

Schiltberger no doubt dictated his adventures soon 
after his return to his native country, because in the 
concluding chapter he explains “how and through 
what countries I have come aw’ay”. The various 
incidents of his career in the East arc recorded with- 
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out method, and ‘were evidently related just as the 
recollection of them occurred* to. him, so that the at- 
tempt to follow in his footstep^ with any jDrecision, 
•becomes a hopeless taSk ; and irregularly interspersed 
with his narrative, are descriptions of places and 
events, that he learnt from hearsay only, not having 
been either a spectator or participator. T^is incon- 
sistent and incongruous style, again, betokens the man 
wanting in instruction ; but every page affords evi- 
denee of the intelligence, veracity, modesty, ami high 
principles of the honest-minded Bavarian ; indeed 
the whole, so straightforward, trutliful, and certainly 
useful, will compare favourably with the most trust- 
worthy of mediseval writers, not excepting even Marco 
I’olo. “Notwithstanding a few historical and geo- 
graphical errors,” says Hammer, “ this book of Travels 
remains a precious monument of the history and 
topography of the middle ages, of which Bavarians 
may be as justl5^ proud as Venice is of her Marco 
Polo.”* There is nothing to show that Sohiltbcrgcr 
was a reading man, or that he avail6d himself of the 
writings of others, except in one instance, in which it 
can scarcely be doubted that iie had recourse to some 
authority when giving the dimensions of the walls of 
Babylon, which coincide so exactly with what is found 
recorded in Herodotus. How otherwise could the 
poor slave have traced and verified such measure- 
ments 1 

* Jierichtigunff der orientalischen Nanien iSrhiltberf/i'v's, in Denk- 
srfirifien der Koniglichen Akadrmie der W iHKennehuften zn Munrheu, 
Jur Jahre 182.“^ mid 1824. Bund ix. 

c 2 
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Schiltbcrgcr has wisely distinguished what hc‘ heard 
from wh.'it he himself ‘saw, and therefore does not 
hesitate to indulge it^ the recital of the marvellous 
and ridiculous, without, howevA*, the least touch of 
humour or criticism. A battle was fought between 

O *' 

‘serpents and .vipers, near Samsoun on the Black Sea 
coast ; not whilst he was in the city, but “ during the 
time I w'as with Bajazet”. Entering with childlike 
pleasure into the fullest particuilars on the Castle of 
the Sparrow-hawk, he takes care to say, that when one 
of his companions wanted to visit it and sec the 
virgin who resided there, nobody could be found to 
show the way, because the castle was hidden by trees, 
and the Greek priests also forbade approach to it. 
'J'hcn there is the story of the destruction of the mirror 
at Alexandria, related in the most perfect simplicity, 
and, as is his custom, without .a word of comment; 
but that the Pope’s conduct was iniquitous in the 
sight of good Schiltberger is very certain, for he seeks 
to excuse his lesson of dissimulation to the priest, on 
the pica that all was done “ for the sake of the Christian 
faith”. Vera sunt vera et falsa sunt falsa ; sed si 
ecclesia dicit vera esse falsa et falsa esse vet'a, falsa 
sunt vera et vera sunt falsa. If Bcllarmine was really 
^thc first to pen these lines, verily it was no new pre- 
cept that he was promulgating. Another instance of 
Schiltberger’s appreciation of the truth is to be found 
in his relation of the talc of the saintly man in Kho- 
rasan, who had attained his three hundred and fiftieth 
year. “ So the Infidels said,” are the words added. 
■Sucli is the maiDicr in which Schiltberger treats those 
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and all the other absurd inventious to which he lis- 
tened in his leisure hours. * . 

•When the text is largely illueitrated with Notes — in 
' the present work they form the greater part of the 
volume — little rooto is left for introductory remarks ; 
nor is it necessary to recapitulate the substapce of the 
text. It will therefore suffice to give a rapid outline 
of the author’s movements during his Jengthcned 
captivity. 

The battle of Nicopolis is the most important epi- 
sode in the busy and eventful career of Schiltbei-ger, 
whose circumstantial account of the action fully agrees 
with what we learn from other sources. He escaped 
the general massacre of prisoners, upon the defeat and 
flight of Sigismund, through the timely intervention 
of Souleiman, the eldest son of Bajazet. Thurnmaicr 
says that Sehiltbcrgcr was spared on account of his 
good looks, and at once appointed page to the Sultan ;* 
but this is probably a fancy of the Bivvarian annalist, 
because it is very distinctly asserted in the* text that 
none under twenty were executed," and the youthful 
captive was barely sixteen years of age. He suffered 
considerably from tlie effects of three wounds, a circum- 
stance to which he casually and most modestly refers 
in a subsequent chapter. Whilst in the service of* 


* “Joannes Schildtpergcr turn jmer, Mouachi oppido Bojaritu 
ortus, captiis, ob el^aiitiani foriute a iilio Basaitis servatus, in 
aula Turcarum educatus et victo Basaitc a Tamerlaiio rego Per- 
sarum, anna victoria aecutiis eat, ct tandem niortuo Tamerlane in 
patrium postliminio reversua a Cubiciilo Alberto avo IViucipiini 
uostrornin fuit. etc.” — Anmdib, p. w., 805. 
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Bajazet, he was employed as one of his personal attend- 
ants in the quality of.rufiner ; he possibly took part in 
the siege of Constantipople ; was in an expedition sent 
to Egypt for the relief of the sultan Faradj, when he ' 
probably embarked at some port in Ciliqia ; and in 
various expeditious in Asia Minor. 

Upon the fall of Bajazet at the battle of Angora, 
July 2()th, 1402, our runner became the prisoner of 
Tiniour, with whom he remained in Asia Minor ; the 
Sultan him.solf being a captive in the camp. The 
fable of the iron cage is scarcely worth recalling to 
mind ; but had there been a shadow of truth in it, 
Schiltbergcr would not have failed to notice the cir- 
cumstance of the powerful monarch he had served so 
long being thus ignominiously treated. 

Sehiltbergcr’s fimt acquaintance with Armenia and 
Georgia was made upon the occasion of Timour’s 
invasion of those countries after his conquests in Asia 
Minor. Then followed the expedition to Abhasc, the 
period of -rest in. the plain of Karabagh, and the re- 
turn to Sainarkaiid across the Araxes and through 
the kingdoms of Persia. 

As the victories of tlic invincible Timour in India, 
Azci'baijan, and Syria, were related to him by his new 
<comrades, so has Schiltbergcr recorded them, with some 
fresh details on the horrible atrocities committed. 

Upon the death of Timour, at Otrar, in 1405, our 
author passed into the haqds of his son, Shah Kokh, 
probably taking part in the expeditions of that mon- 
arch into Mazanderan and the Armenian provinces, 
Samarkand, and the territories about the Oxus, spend- 
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ing his winters in the plain of Karabagh, where good 
pasturage was to be found ; *but after the defeat of 
Kara Youssouf, Chief of the Turkomans of the Black 

i ^ • 

Slieei), he remained in the contingent left by Shal 
Rokh, at tlMJ disposal of his brother, Miran Shah. This 
:imir was afterwards hiipsclf overthrown, by Kara 
Youssouf, and Sehiltbergcr became subject to Abou- 
bekr, a sou of Shah Rokh, under whom he .served for 
some time, first at Kars* and then at Erivan, where 
he Tiad frequent opportunities for again enjoying the 
society of his friends and co-religionists, the Armcno- 
Catholics, and perfecting himself in their language. 

From Erivan, Sehiltbergcr was dispatched with four 
other Christians as part escort to the Tatar prince, 
Tchekre, recalled to assume the supreme power in 
the Golden Horde, Traversing the provinces on the 
western shore of the Caspian Sea, and passing through 
Derbcnt into Great Tatary, they reached a place that 
we find named “ Origeus”, and which' I’rofcssor Bruun 
is at some pains to prove was no other than Anjak, 
at one time a port on the Caspian, near Astrahan. 
Some curious details are aiven on the succession to 
the Khanate of the Golden* Horde, which serve to 
authenticate hi.storicai accounts, as will be found on 
reference to the Notes thereon ; and we also read of* 
the warlike qualities of the Tatars of the Horde, of 
their hardy mode of living, eating meat raw and 
drinking the blood of their horses, a custom of war 
mentioned by Marco Polo. 

Wo now come to what may be considered to bo 

* Ciouria, accovilijijf to Profci^sor linnui. 
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about the most interesting portion of'the travels- before 
us, viz. : the expedition, to Siberia for the purpose of 
conquest. The customs, religion, food, mode of tra- 
velling, and clothing of its inhabitants, are so circum- 
stantially laid ‘before the reader, that it cannot be 
‘doubted Schiltbergef sjiw with his own eyo.s all he re- 
counts ; Ife would never otherwise have observed that 
there were many wild beasts in the country, the names 
of which he could not tell, because they did not exist 
in Germany; nor would he have concluded the chapter 
in which he speaks of these things, by saying ; “ All 
this 1 have seen, and was there with tlie above-named 
king’s son, Zeggra.” 

In alluding to the slcdgc-dogs of Great Tatary and 
Siberia, Eubruquis, Marco Polo, and Ibn Batouta, 
dwell upon their large size. It is not a little remark- 
able that Marco Polo, who never saw those animals, 
should have heard that they were as big as donkeys ; 
the very simile employed by Schiltberger. They now 
are certainly much inferior in size. 

The conquest cf Siberia by Ydegou, was followed 
by that of Great Bolgara ; after which, Tchekre re- 
turned into Great Tatary, and in due course became 
ruler of the Horde. Upon his death, the author fell 
into the hands of one of his counsellors, .named 
“ Manstzusch”, who, being forced to floe, traversed the 
kingdom of Kiptchak, and arrived at Kaffa in the 
Crimea. It was when upon this journey that Schilt- 
berger saw the river Don ; the city of Tana, Solkhat 
the capital of Kiptchak, and the cities of Kyrkyer 
and Sary Kerman. 
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In Chapter 37,*thc author says that he was present 
at the marriage festivities of daughter of the sultan, 
BoursbaV, a monarch who ascended the throne in 1422 ; 
•and as he did not lose his lord, Tchekre, until about 
the year 1424 or 1425, it follows that* he must have 
gone to Egypt, at least for th? second time, sub-* 
sequently to the latter dat;e, but by what I’outc and 
for what purpose there arc no means of determining ; 
although this was probably the occasion of his pass- 
ing«the island of Imbros, and touching at the port 
of Salonica. During his sojourn in Egypt, the author 
was afforded the opportunity of witnessing the re- 
ception of foreign ambassadors at the Court of the 
Mamclouk monarch, some portion of the ceremonial 
observed upon those occasions reminding us of the 
brilliant doings in the palace of the Greek Emperors, 
amongst whose earliest predecessors those magnificent 
state formalities were introduced by the Romans, who 
had themselves adopted them from the Kings of 
Persia, after their conquests in the far East.^ 

From Egypt, Schiltbcrgcr was sent into Palestine, 
when he visited several of the holy ifiaces, and to 
Arabia, where it may be taken for granted that he as- 
sisted at one of the customary Mahomedan pilgrimages. 
Being too devotedly attached to his own Church to en-^ 
tertain the least sympathy for Islamism, our traveller 
is careful to avoid saying an} thing that might be 
consti’ucd into a semblance of his having renounced 
his religion, under whatsoever circumstances ; but that 
he must have done so, inevitably, may be accepted as 
an unquestionable fact, for where is the page in the 
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history of Bajazet, of Timour, and of his successors, 
that tells of a Christian Having been spared persecution, 
followed by torture aiv-l death 1 Nor is it credible that 
the presence of a slave, professfng Christianity, would 
have been at all tolerated in the camps of those bar- 
"barous and -fanatic rulei’S.^ Schiltbcrger has taken 
delight in supplying all the information he was- able to 
obtain on the forms and solemnities of the Armenian 
and Greek Churclics, showing at the same time the 
respect in which he held Saints in general, by never 
failing to relate the miracles attributed to them, for 

“ Our superstitions with our life begin 

but he has equally proved his jjroficioncy in Mahomc- 
ilanism, in devoting no less than eleven chapters to an 
exposition of its history, doctrines, and legends. 

Whether or not Schiltbcrger traversed the Ilyjaz of 
Arabia, will possibly remain a controverted point ; the 
probability is that he did do so, not from the shores of 
the Red Sea, but from Syria and Palestine. Wo find 
him describing fr6m personal observation, first, the 
pelican, a bird which, according to Butfou, frequents 
the borders of Palestine and Arabia, and even the arid 
wastes of Arabia and Persia ; then the “ giant’s shin- 
Jione”, that spanned a ravine between two mountains 
andserved as a bridge ; an indication that leads Professor 
Bruun to the neighbourhood of Kerak and' Shaubek, on 
the beaten track to the Hyjaz. More than this, 
mention is made of the tomb of the prophet at a place 
called “ Madina”, its situation and ornamentations 
being . clearly explained: accumey that is quite ex- 
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ceptiorial, as nearly all mediaeval notices of the tomb 
of Mahomet place it at Mecfia. . If our author did 
indeed ’travel into Arabia from, Palestine, he would 
have been the predecessor of Varthcma (1503) by that 
route, and l;c is also the first Eurojiean tinown to have 
visited the holy places of Islam. . ^ 

Quitting Egypt, Schiltberger returned to the Crimea, 
afterwards accompanying his lord, “ Manstzusch”, to 
the Caucasus, where ho found the slave trade* in full 
swifig, a tralfic he vigorously condemns by saying of 
the people, who sold even their own children, that they 
were “ bi>s llit”. Whilst in Circassia, at that time tri- 
butary to the Golden Horde, the Great Khan required 
of its ruler that “ Manstzusch” should be expelled his 
territory. That prince being thus forced to change his 
residence, proceeded to Mingrclia, through Abhasc and 
Soukhoum its chief town. An unhealthy country, 
says our author, when describing the peculiar customs, 
dress, and religion of the people. 

It is singular that, although Schiltberger notices the 
existence of Christians at Sanisoun, Joulad, in Georgia, 
the Crimea, and other places, he makes no mention of 
the large European community at Savastopoli, as Souk- 
houm was called by the Genoese, who, especially, were 
very numerous, and had had a consul at that port from . 
the year 1354. That there were many Roman Catho- 
lics at Savastopoli is very certain, for the place was con- 
stituted a bishop’s sec, a condition not at all gratifying 
to the native population which belonged to the Greek 
Church, as would appear from the following circum- 
stance 
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In 1330, Peter, bishop of Senascopoli (sic) or Savasto- 
poli, addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishops of England, collectively, in which he 
complains of the oppression prActised on Christians in 
the East, who were carried off into slavery ; an infa- 
‘ inous traffic, he was unable to suppress because the 
local authorities, who belonged to the schismatic Greek 
religion, were inimical to him. He entreats the bishops 
of England to [iresent the bearer of the letter, one 
Joachim of Cremona, to the warriors of EngIand,*who 
fight for God and aspire to power ! That letter is pre- 
served in the public library at Ratisbon, and can 
scarcely be supposed to have reached its destination at 
any time. 

Being in Mingrclia, Schiltbergcr was in a Christian 
country temptingly situated on the borders of the 
Black Sea. It is most likely that he received sufficient 
encouragement from the people to induce him to at- 
tempt to regain his liberty, and, at a favourable 
moment, he and four of his Christian comrades made 
their escape and ' succeeded in reaching the coast at 
Poti,* where they had hoped to find some friendly vessel 
that would receive theip. Failing in this, they rode 
along the shore to the hills in Lazistan, and one evening, 
.after dark, had the good fortune to comraunicalc, by 
means of signal fires, with a European ship off the land. 
Our traveller and his companions were obliged to prove 
their identity by repeating the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, and Credo, before the boat’s crew could be pre- 
vailed upon to take them off to the ship ; and after a 
Batoum, according to Professor Brunn, 
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tedious voyage of many weeks, during which the vessel 
was chased by pirates and detained by contrary gales, 
and the trow had sufTerod from want of provisions, Con- 
stantinople was reached. There the runaways were 
kindly received and cared for by the emperor (John 
VIII. Paloeologos), who placed thoni in charge of the * 
patriarch, in whose house tfiey lived. Schiltberger is 
full of admiration for the great palaces, the church of 
St. Sophia, and the magnificent walls of tlic iinperial 
city • but not being free to move about as he pleased, 
during his long stay in it, the account of Constanti- 
nople and of its marvels is exceedingly meagre, when 
compared with the descriptions left by other visitors. 
Indeed, what little Schiltberger was able to do in the 
way of sight-seeing was effected surreptitiously, with 
the connivance of the patriarch's servants, whom he 
accompanied on their errands as opportunities offered. 

At the expiration of three months, our author and 
his comrades were sent to Kilia at the estuary of the 
Danube. Hence Johann Schiltberger easily .found his 
way to his native country, where he arrived some time 
in the year 1427, offering thanks to Almighty God for 
his escape “from the Infidel people and their wi(d<cd 
religion”, and for having preserved him from “the 
risk of perdition of body and soul”. 
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SCfllLTliERGER TO THE READER. 


I, J^niiANNS ScniLTBERQER, left my homo near the city of 
Munich, situated in Payren, at the time that King Sigmund 
of Hungary left for the land of tho Infidels. This was, 
counting from Christ’s birth, in tho thirteen hundred and 
ninety-fourth year,* with a lord named Loinhart Richartingei 
And I came back again from the land of tho Infidels, count- 
ing from Christ’s birth, fourteen hundred and twenty seven. 
All that I saw in tho land of the Infidels, of wars, and that 
was wonderful, also what chief towns and seas I have seen 
and visited, you will find described hereafter, perhaps not 
finite completely, but I was a prisoner and not independent. 
Rut so far as I was able to understand and to note, so have 
1 [noted] tho countries and cities as they are calle’d in those 
countries, and I here make known and publish many in- 
teresting and strange adventures, which are worth listen- 
ing to. 


I. — Of the first combat between King Sigmund and 
the Turks. 

Prom the first, King Sigmund appealed in the above- 
named year, thirteen hundred and ninety-four, to Christ- 
endom for assistance, at the time that the Infidels were 

* Neumann states in a note that this date, through tho transcriber's 
frror, appears as 1344 in the Heidelberg M.S. 
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doing great injury to ITungern. There came many people from 
all countries to help him; ) then he took the people and led 
them to the Iron Gate, tvhich separates Ungern from Pulgery * 
and Walachy, and he ocossed the Tunow into Pulgary, and 
made for a city called Pudem.( ^ ) It is the capital of Pulgery. 
Then camo the ruler of the country and of the city, and gave 
' himself uj^to *^^he king; then the king took possession of tho 
city with three hundred men, good horse and" foot soldiers, 
and then went to another city where were many Turks. 
There he remained five days, but tho Turks would not give 
up the city ; but tho fighting men expelled them by force, 
and delivered the city to tho king. Many Turks were killed 
and others made prisoners. The king took possession of 
this city also, with two hundred men, and continued his 
march towards another city called Schiltaw, but called in 
the Infidel tongue, Nicopoly.(^) lie besieged it by water and 
by land for xvi days, then came the Turkish king, called 
Wyasit, with two hundred thousand men, to tho relief of the 
city. When tho king, Sigmund, heard this, he went one 
mile to meet him with his people, tho number of whom were 
reckoned at sixteen thousand men. Then came the Duke of 
Walachy, called Wertcrwaywod,*( ) who asked the king to 
allow him to look at the wiuds.'f* This tho king allowed, and he 
took with him one thousand men for tho purpose of looking at 
the winds, and returned to tho king and told him that ho 
had looked at the winds, and had seen twenty banners, and 
that there were ton thousand men under each banner, and 
each banner was separate from the other. When the king 
heard this, ho wanted to arrange tho order of battle. Tho 
Duke of Walachy asked that he might bo tho first to attack, 
to which tho king would willingly have consented. When tho 

* This name appears as Martin in edition of 1814; Merter Waywod 
in edition of 1475 ; and Mei*te Wcydwod in that of 1549. 

t To reconnoitre. In the edition of 1814 the term employed is 
“ zu recognoBciren”, 
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Duke of Burguny hoard this, ho refused to code this honour 
Jo any other person, for the just reason that he had come a 
great di&tance with six thousand men,( ’’) and had expended 
much money in the expcd^ibion, and h5 begged the king tliat 
he should be the first to attack. The king, asked him to 
allow the Ungern to begin, as they hack already fought with 
the Turks, an^ know bettor Jlian others ho^ tfeoy were 
armed. This ho would not allow to the Ungorii, and as- 
somblcd his men, attacked the onomy, and fought his way 
ihrough two corps ; and when ho came to the thfril, ho 
turned and would have retreated, but found himself sur- 
rounded, and more than half his horsemen wore unhorsed, 
for the Turks aimed at the horses only, so that ho could not 
get «away, and was taken prisoner. When the king hoard 
that the Duke of Burgony was forced to surrender, ho took 
tho rest of the people and defeated a body of twelve thousand 
foot soldiers that had been sent to oppose him. They were 
all trampled upon and destroyed, and in this ongagomont a 
sliot killed tho horse of my lord Lienhart Richartingcr ; and 
T, Hanns Schiltberger his runner, when I saw this, rode up 
to him in tho crowd and assisted him to mount my own 
horse, and then I mounted another which belonged to tlio 
^Jhirks, and rode back to tho other runners. And when all 
the [Turkish] foot-soldiers wore killed, the king advanced 
upon another corps which was of horse. When tho Turkish 
king saw the king advancing, he was about to fly, but tho 
Duke of Iriseh, known as tho despot,( ® ) seeing tliis, went to 
tho assistance of the Turkish king with fifteen thousand 
chosen men and many other bannerets, and the despot threw 
himself with his people on tho king’s banner and over- 
turned it; and when tho king saw that tho banner was 
overturned and that he could not remain, ho took to flight.* 
Then came he of Cily,t and llauns, Burgrave of Nurem- 

* The battle of Nicopolis was fought September 28th, 1396. 

t Herman of Cily. A'. 
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berg, who took the king and conducted him to a galley on 
board of which he went to Constantinoppel. When th^ 
horse and foot soldiers saw that the king had flod, many 
escaped to the Tlinow and went on board the shipping ; 
but the vessels were so full that they could not all remain, 
and when they tried to get on board they struck them on 
the hands, so that they were drowned in tho river; many 
were killed on tho mountain as they were goirg to the 
Tunow. My lord Lienhart Richartingcr, Wernher Pontz- 
nawer, Ulrich Kuchler, and little Stainer, all bannerets, 
were killed in tho fight, also many other bravo knights and 
soldiers. Of those who could not ci'oss tho water and reach 
the vessels, a portion were killed ; but the larger number 
were made prisoners. Among the prisoners were the Duke 
of llurgony (") and Ilanns Putzokardo,* and a lord n«amcd 
Centumaranto.t Those wore two lords of France, and tho 
Groat Count of Ilungern. And other mighty lords, liorsc- 
men, and foot-soldiers, w^ro made prisoners, and I also was 
made a prisoner. 


2. — How the Turkish king treated the prisoners. 

And now when tho King Weyasat had had the battle, ho 
wont near the city where King Sigmund had encamped with 
his army, and then went-to the battle-field and looked upon 
his people that were killed ; and when ho saw that so many 
of his people wore killed, ho was torn by great grief, and 
swore ho would not leave their blood unavenged, and ordered 
his people to bring every prisoner before him the next day, 
by fair means or foul. So they came tho next day, each with 
as many prisoners as ho had made, bound with h cord. I 
was one of three bound with tho same cord, and was taken 

* Boucicaiilt, who has described the battle in his Memoirs. II. 

* t Saint Oiner. F. 
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by him who had captured us. When the prisoners wore 
brought before the king, he took the Duke of Burgony that 
he might see his vengeance becauso of his people that had 
been killed. When the Duke of Burgony saw his anger, ho 
asked him to spare the lives of several be would name ; 
this was granted by the king. Then ho selected twelve 
lords, his own countrymen, also Stephen SynJLiher and the 
lord Ilannsonof Bodem.( ^ ) Tlfen each was ordored^o kill his 
own })risoners, and for those who did not wish to do so the 
king appointed others in their place. Then they tgok my 
companions and cut off their heads, and when it camo to 
iny turn, the king^s son saw mo and ordered that I should 
bo left alive, and I was taken to the other boys, becauso none 
under xx yo<ars of ago were killed, and I was scarcely 
sixteen years old. Then I saw the lord Ilunnsen Groiff, 
who was a noble of Payorn, and four others, bound with the 
same cord. Wlum lie saw the great revenge that w^as taking 
place, he cried with a loud voice and consoled tho horse- and 
i'uot-soldiers who wore standing there to die. Stand 
ho said, when our blood this day is spilt for tho Christian 
faith, and wo by God’s help shall become tho children of 
heaven.” When ho said this he knelt, and was beheaded to- 
gether with his companions. Blood was spilled from morn- 
ing until vespers, and when tho king^s counsellors saw that 
so much blood was spilled -and that still it did not stop, they 
rose and fell upon their knees before tho king, and en- 
treated him for the sake of Goif that ho would forget bis 
rage, that lie might not draw down upon himself tho ven- 
geance of God, as enough blood was already spilled. Ho 
consented, and ordered that they should stop, and that the 
rest of tho people should be brought together, and from 
them ho took his share and left the rest to his people who 
had made them prisoners. I was amongst tlioso the king 
took for his share, and tho peojile that were killed on that 
day Were reckoned at ten thousand men. ^i’he prisoners of 
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the king were then sent to Greece to a chief city called 
Andranopolij where wo remained prisoners for fifteen days. 
Then we were taken by sea to a city called Kalipoli ;( it is 
the city where the Turks cross the sea, and there three hun- 
dred of us remained for two months confined in a tower. 
The Duke of feurgony also was there in the upper part of 
the tower wi,th those prisoners he had saved ; and whilst 
wo were there, the King Sigmund passed us on his way to 
Windischy land.(^) When the Turks heard this, they took 
us out of the tower and led us to the sea, and one after the 
other they abused the king and mocked him, and called to 
him to come out of the boat and deliver his people; and this 
they did to make fun of him, and skirmished a long time 
with each other on the sea. But they did not do him any 
harm, and so ho went away. 


3. — How Wyasit subjugated an entire country. 

On the third day after the Turkish king had killed the 
people and sent us prisoners to tho above named city, he 
marched upon Ungern and crossed the river called the Saw, 
at a city dialled Mitti*otz, and took it and all the country 
around ; and then he went into the Duchy of Petaw, and 
took with him from tho said country sixteen thousand men 
with their wives and chijdreti and all their property, and 
took tho city of the above name and burnt it ; and the 
people he took away and some he left in Greoco.*{^) And after 
he passed the river called the Saw, ho sent orders to Kari- 
poli that we were to be taken across the sea ; and when wo 
were taken across the sea, we were taken to tho king’s capital 
called Wursa, where we remained until he himself came. 
And when ho arrived in the city ho took tho Duke of 

* 8tyriau historians have overlooked this statement of Schiltber- 
ger. ^ It. 
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Bur^oiiy and those the duke had saved, and lodged them 
in a house near to his palace. The king then sent a lord 
named Hoder of Ungern, with*si:^ty boys, as a mark of 
honour* to the king-sultan ; ( 2) and he would have sent me to 
the king-sultan, but I was severely wounded, having three 
wounds, so for fear I might die on the way I was left with 
the Turkish *king. Other prisoners were sent as an offering, 
to the king of Babilony ( ^ ) and tho king of Pei^sia,^^) also into 
White Tartary ,*('^)intoGroater Armenia, (®)and also into other 
countries. I was taken to tho palaco of the Tiykisli king ; 
there for six years I was obliged to run on my feot with 
tho*others, wherever he went, it being the custom that the 
lords havo people to run before them. After six years I 
deserved to be allowed to ride, and I rode six years with 
him, so that I was twelve years with liim; and it is to bo 
noted what the said Turkish king did during these twelve 
years, all of which is written down picco by piece. 


4. — How Wyasit made war on his brother-in-law, 
and killed him. 

From tho first ho was at war with his brother-in-law, who 
was called Carainan, and this name ho had because of his 
country. Tho capital of tho country is ciilled Karanda,( ^ ) and 
because he would not be subject to him, ho marched upon him 
with one hundred and fifty thousand men. When ho knew 
that King Weyasit had advanced, he wont to meet him with 
seventy thousand men, the best ho had in the land, and 
with whom lie intended to resist tho king. They mot each 
other on the plain in front of the city called Konia, which 
belonged to the said lord, Caraman. Hero they attacked 
each other and began to fight, and had on the same day two 

* White Tartars, i.r,, Free Tartars. White signifies free in tho 
Tartar and Russian tongues; black, on the contrary, signifies subjeot- 
liioes or those that are tributary. X. 
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encounters by whicli one tried to overcome tlie other, and 
both sides had rest at nighty that one might not do harm 
to the other. That same'night Karaman made merry with 
trumpets, with drums, and with his guards, with the object 
of causing alarm to Woyasit; bubWeyasit arranged with 
his people that they should not make a fire except for cook- 
, ing, and should immediately again put it out. * At night ho 
sent thirty thousand men to the roar of the enemy, and said 
to them that when ho should attack in the mornibg they 
should also, attack. When the day broke, Weyasit went 
agjiinst the enemy, and the thirty thousand men attacked 
in the rear as they were ordered, and when Karaman 'saw 
that the enemy was attacking him in front and behind, ho 
fled into his city of Konia, and remained in it to defend 
himself. Weyasit lay siege to the city for xi days with- 
out being able to take it ; then the citizens sent word to 
Woysat that they would surrender the city if he would 
secure to them their lives and property. To this he agreed. 
Then they sent word to say that they would retire from the 
walls when he came to storm, and thus he might take the 
city. And this occurred. And when Karaman saw that 
Weyasit was entering the city, ho attacked him with his 
warriors, and fought with him in the town, and if he had 
received the least assistance from the inhabitants he would 
have forced W eyasit out of the city ; but when he saw that ho 
had no assistance, he fled, but was taken before Weyasit, who 
said to him : ‘^Why wilt thou not be subject to me?’^ Kara- 
man answered, Jlccause I am as great a lord as thyself,'^ 

. Weyasit became angry, and asked three times if there was 
anybody who would rid him of Karanian. At the third time 
came one who took him aside aud cut off his head and went 
back with it to Weyasit, who asked what ho had done with 
him ? lie answered, have belieaded him."’ Then he shed 
tears and ordered that another man should do to him what 
he did to Karaman, and he was taken to the place where he 
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beheaded Karaman ^aud he was also beheaded. This was 
done because Weyasit thought that nobody should have 
killed so mighty a lord, but should. have waited until his 
lord^s anger had passed away* Ho then ordered that the 
head of Karamau should bo fixed on a lance and carried 
about the country, so that other cities might submit to him 
on hearing that their lord was killed, •After this he occupied 
the city of Konia with his people and marched upan the city 
of Karan da, and called upon them to surrender as he was their 
lord, and if they would not do so ho would compehthem with 
the sword. Then the citizens sent out to him four of their 
most* eminent [follow citizens], to beg that ho would ensuro 
to thein their lives and their property, and begged, as their 
lord Karamau was dead, and they had two of his sons in the 
city, that he would appoint one of them to be their lord; and 
should ho do so, they would suiTondor to him the city. Ho 
replied that he should spare their lives and property, but when 
he would have possession of the city, he should know what lord 
to appoint, whether the son of Karamau or one of his own 
sons. And so they parted. When the citizens heard Weyasit^s 
answer they would not give up the city, and said that 
although their lord was dead he liad left two sons, under 
whom they will recover or die. And so they defended them- 
selves against the king until the fifth day. And as Weyasit 
saw that they continued to resist, he sent for more peojjlo 
and ordered arquebuses to bo brought, and platforms to be 
constructed. When Kararaan^s ^ons and their mother saw 
this, they sent for the chief citizens and said to them : You 
see plainly that we cannot resist Weyasit, who is too power- 
ful fer us ; we sliould be sorry if you died for our sakes, 
and we have agreed with our mother that wc will trust to 
bis mercy The citizens were pleased at this, and the sons 
of Karaman and their mother, and the chief citizens of the 
city, opened the gates and went out. And as they were ad- 
vancing, the mother took a son in each hand and went up 
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to Weyasit, who^ when he saw his sistej* with her sons, went 
out of his tent towards her, and when they were near him 
they throw themselves at^his feet, kissed them, and begged 
for mercy, and they gave the keys of the gates and of the 
city. When the king saw this, he ordered his lords who 
were near him to raise them. When this was done he took 
c possession of the city, and appointed one of his lords to bo 
governor; and ho sent his sister and her two sons to his 
capital called Wurssa. 


5. — -HowWoyasit drives away the king of Sebast.(^) 

There was a vassal named Mirachamat who resided in a 
city called Marsiiany ; it was on the border of Karaman^s 
country. When Mirachamad heard that King Weyasit had 
conquered Karamau^s country, ho sent to him to ask him to 
drive away also the king of Sebast, who was called Wur- 
thanadin, who had seized upon his territory because ho 
could not himself expel him, and ho should give him the 
territory in exchange for one in his own country. Weyasit 
sent to his assistance his son Machainet with tltirty thou- 
sand men, and they forcibly expelled the king called Wur- 
thaiiadin out of the country.* Then Mirachamad bestowed 
upon j\riicharnctt the capital and all tlie territory, because 
his first engagement had been in its behalf. Then Weyasit 
ti>ok Mirachamad with him to his own country, and gave 
him another territory for his own. 


6 . What sixty of us Christians had agreed upon. 

And when Weyasit came to his capital, there were sixty 
ot us Christians agreed that we should escape, and made € 

* t Mouhaiiiincfl, a younger son of Bajazet. 
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boiitl between ourselves and swore to each other that wo 
should die or succeed together; and each of us took time to 
get ready, and at the time we met together, and chose two 
loaders from atnongst ourselves by* lot, and whatever they 
ordered wo were to obey. Then we rose after midnight and 
rode to a mountain and came to it by daybreak. And when 
wo came to the mountain we dismounted, and Jet our horses* 
rest until sunrise, when we i^emounted and rode* the same 
day and night. And when Weyasit heard that we had taken 
to flight, he sent five hundred horse with orders .that wo 
were to bo found, that we w'cre to bo caught, and brought 
to him, Tlioy overtook us near a defile, and called to us to 
give ourselves up. This wo would not do, and wo dis- 
mounted from our horses and defended ourselves against 
them as well as wo could. When their commander saw that 
wo defended ourselves, he came forward and asked for peace 
for one hour. Wo consented. Ho came to ns and asked us 
to give ourselves up as prisoners; ho ‘would answer for tho 
safety of our lives. We said wo would consult, and did 
consult, and gave him this answer : Wo knew that so soon as 
we were made prisoners, we should die so soon as wo camo 
before tho king, and it would be better that we should dio 
here, with arms in our hands, for tho Christian faith. When 
tlie commander saw that we wore dcftcrmined, ho again 
asked that wo should give ourselves as prisoners, and pro- 
mised on his oath that ho would eusuio our lives, and if tho 
king was so angry as to want to kill us, he would let them 
kill him first. He promised this on his oath, and there- 
fore we gave ourselves up as prisoners. He took us before • 
the king, virho ordered that wc should bo killed immediately ; 
tho commander went and knelt before the king, and said 
that he had trusted in his mercy and had promised us our 
lives, and asked him also that ho should spare us because ho 
had even sworn that such would be the case. The king 
then, asked him if we had done any harm ? He said : No. 
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Then ho ordered that we should be pufc into prison ; there 
wo remained for nine months as prisoners, during which time 
twelve of us died. And when it was the Easter-day of the 
Infidels, his eldest son \Yirmirsiaiiaj*( ^ ) begged for us, then 
lie set us free, and ordered that we should bo brought to him; 
then wo were obliged to proraiso him that we should never 
' try to escape^ again, ahd ho gave us back our horses and 
increased bur pay. 


7. — ITow Wyasit took the city of Samson. ) 

Afterwards, in the summer, Wyasit took eighty thousand 
men into a country called (lenyck, and lay siege to a capital 
called Samson. This city was built by the strong man 
Samson, from whom it has its name. The lord of the 
country was of the same name as the country, Zymayd, and 
the king expelled the lord out of the land ; and when it was 
heard in the city that their lord was driven away, the people 
gave themselves up to Weyasit, who occupied the city and 
all the country with his people. 


8 . — -Of serpents and vipers. 

A great miracle is to bo^noted which took place near the 
said city of Samson, during tlie time that I was with Weyasit. 
.1 here came around the city such a lot of vipers and serpents, 
that they took up the space of a mile all round. There is a 
country called Tcyenick which belongs to Sampson ; it is a 
wooded country in which are many forests. Ono part of the 
vipers came from the said forests, and one part came out of 

♦ The Amir Souleiiimn. The other sons of Ihtjazct were Mouhammed 
nnd Mouaa. 
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tho sea. The vipet^ remained for xi days, and then they 
fought with each other, and nc^^ody dared to leave the 
city on, account of the vipers, althdugh they did no harm 
cither to men or to cattle. Then the lord of tho city and of 
tho countrj^ gave orders that likewise no harm should bo done 
to these reptiles, and said it was a si^n and a manifestation 
from Almighty God. And now on the tenths da;^, the ser-' 
pents and vipers fought with each other from morning until 
tlio going down of tho sun, and when the lord and tho 
pcoj^lo of tho city saw what ‘was done, the lord* caused tho 
gat(4 to bo opened, and rode out with a few peoplo out of the 
city, and looked where tho vipers were fighting, and saw 
that the vipers from the sea had to succumb to those of the 
forests. And the next morning early, tho lord again rode 
out of the city to see if the reptiles were still there ; ho found 
none but dead vipers, which he ordered to bo collected and 
counted, Thero wore eight thousand. Ho then ordered a 
pit to bo made, and ordered all to be thrown in and covered 
with earth, and he sent to Woyasit, who at that time was 
lord in Turkey, to tell him of tho marvel. Ho took it for a 
piece of luck, as he had only just taken tho city and country 
of Samson, and almost rejoiced that the forest adders had 
succumbed to tho sea adders, and said it was ft manifesta- 
tion from Almighty God, and ho hoped tliat as ho was a 
powerful lord and king of tho sea-board, so ho would also, 
by tho help of God tho Almighty, beeomo tho powerful lord 
and king of the sea. Samson consists of two cities opposite 
to each other, and their walls are distant, one from the other, 
an aiTOw^s flight. In one of those cities there are Christians,* 
and at that time the Italians of Genoa (' ) possessed it. In 
the other are Infidels to whom the country belongs. At 
that time the lord of the city and country was a duke called 
Schuffmanes, son of [the duke of] Middle Pulgrey, the chief 
city of which country is Ternowa,(^) and who at that time 
had three hundred fortified towns, cities, and castles. This 
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country was conf|UGred by Weyasit who took tlio duko and 
his son. Tho father died ip prison, ancj tho son became con- 
verted to the faith of the Infidels, so that liis life might bo 
spared. Weyasit conquered Samson and the country, and 
conquered Zycnick ; and the city and the country he gave 
to him for his lifetime, in place of his fatherland- 


9. — How the Infidels remain in the fields with their 
cattle, in winter and summer. 

It is tho custom among the Infidels for some lords to lead 
a wandering life with their cattle, and when they come to a 
country that has good pasturage, they rent it of the lord of 
tho country for a time. There was a Turkish lord called 
Otrnan, who wandered about with his cattle, and in thV) 
summer carno to a country called Tamast, and the capital of 
the country is also so called. Ho asked tho king of Tarnast, 
who was called Wurchanadin,( ' ) that he would lend him a 
pasturage where he and his cattle might feed during tho 
summer. The king lent liiin such a pasturage, to which ho 
wont with his dependants and cattle, and remained there tho 
summer ; and in autumn ho broke up and rctariied to his 
country, without thoking^s permission and knowledge ; and 
when the king hoard of this ho became very angry, and took 
one thousand men with him and went to the pasturage that 
Otrnan had occupied, and encamped there, and sent four 
thousand horsemen after Otrnan, and ordered that they 
should bring back Otmaii alive, with all his belongings. 
And when Otrnan heard that tho king had sent after him, 
ho hid himself in a mountain, so that those who rode after 
him could not find him ;,uud they encamped on a meadow 
in front of the mountain where Otrnan was with his people, 
and remained there that night without troubling themselves 
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about him. And when the day dawned, Otman took one 
thousand of his best horsemen ti) look at the winds, and 
when hq saw that they were not on*their guard, and wero 
without care, he rode towards them and suddenly took them 
by surprise, so that they could n6t defend themselves, and 
many of them wore killed ; the others took to flight. .The 
king was told how Otman had annihilated hi« expedition, 
but he would not believe it, and thought that fun was being 
made ^ of him, until some of them came running to him. 
Even then he would not believe it, and sent one hundred 
hors(jmen to see if such was the case ; and when tlio hun- 
dred horsemen went to see about it, Otman was on bis way 
with his people to attack tho king ; and wlien ho saw the 
hundred horsemen he overtook them, and came with them 
into tho camp. And whep the king and his people saw that 
they were overtaken, and that they could not defend them- 
selves any more, they took to flight. The king himself had 
scarcely time to mount his horse, and took to flight to a 
mountain ; but one of Otrnan^s servants saw him, and hastened 
after him on the mountain; then the king could fly no further, 
and the soldier called upon him to surrender ; but ho would 
not give himself up. Then ho took his bow and would havo 
shot him, when the king made himself known "iind asked 
him to let'hirn go, promising to give him a flue castle, and 
he wanted to give him the ring he had on his hand as a 
pledge. The soldier would no^ do so, and made him a 
])risoner and brought him to his lord. And Otman pursued 
the people all day until the evening, and killed many of 
them, and encamped where tho king had stayed, and sent 
lor the people and cattle that he had left to run about tho 
mountains. And when the people came with the cattle, ho 
took the king, and went to the capital called Tamastk, 
where ho encamped with all his people, and sent word into 
th<i city that he had captured tho king, and that if they 
would deliver to him the city, ho would give peace and 
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security. The city made this answer : If he had their king, 
they had his son, and thejr had lords enough, as he was too 
weak to ho a lord. He then said to the king, that if he 
wanted his life to be spared, ho should speak to the citizens 
that they give up the city. So they took him before the 
city, and he asked the citizens that they should deliver him 
from death, and give up the city to Otman. They replied : 
Wo will not give up the city to Otman, because he is too 
feeble a lord for us ; and if thou shouldst no longer care to 
bo our 'lord, wo have thy son, whom we will have for our 
lord. When Otman heard this, ho was angry, and seeing 
his anger, tho king begged him to spare his life, promising 
to give him the city of Gaissaria, with all its dependancies. 
This Otman would not do, and he ordered tho king to be 
beheaded in sight of tho people of the city, .and ordered that 
afterwards he should bo quartered, each part being fixed 
on a stake stuck in tho ground in sight of the city, and tho 
head on tho point of a lance, together with the four quarters. 
And whilst tho king lay before the city, the king^s son sent 
to his father-in-law, tho powerful ruler of White Tartary, 
that ho should conio to his assistance, because Otman had 
killed his father and many others, and that he was before 
the city. And so soon as his father-in-law heard this, he 
took with him all his people, with their wives, children, and 
all their cattle, as is the custom of the country, because he 
intended going to Tamask to deliver the country from Ot- 
man, and his people were numbered at forty thousand men, 
without including women and children. When Otman heard 
that the Tartar king was approaching, ho went with his 
people to tho mountains, where he encamped. Tho Tartar 
king encamped before tho city, and so soon as Otman heard 
of it, he took fifteen hundred men and divided them into 
two parts, and when night came ho marched upon them on 
both sides with loud erjes. When tho Tartar king heard of 
this, he thought they wanted to betray him, and fled into 
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the city, which, wheja his people heard, they also took to 
flight. Otman pursued them aud killed a great many, and 
captured much booty. They returned to their country, and 
Otman took with him to the mountam where he had loft his 
cattle, the cattle and the booty tliat he had taken from 
them. Before it was day, the Tartar king* rode after his 
people to malce them turn back ; this they would not do, so 
he turned back again. Then 0tuiaii again lay siege to the 
city, and invited them to give him the city, and ho would 
do as he had promised. This they would not do^ and sent 
to beg Weyasit to come and drive Otman out of the country, 
and tliey would surrender the city to him. Weyasit sent his 
eldest son, with twenty thousand liorsemcn and four thou- 
sand foot-soldiers, to the help of the town ; and I also was 
in this expedition. And when ho heard that the son of 
Weyasit was coming, he sent his property and cattle to the 
mountain whore he had been, and ho himself remained in 
the plain with one thousand horsemen, 'riien the king^s 
son sent two thousand horsemen to see if they could And 
Otman ; and when they saw Otman, they attacked each 
other. And when they saw that tliey could not overcome 
him, they sent for assistance. Then ca?ne Woyasit^s son, 
with all his people. But when Otman saw hinj, lie rode 
against him, and would quickly have put him to flight, for 
the people were not close together. The king’s son cried 
to his people, and they began to fight, and they fought for 
three hours consecutively. Aud^wlicii they wore fighting 
with each other, four thousand foot-soldiers attacked the 
tent of Otman, and when he heard this, he sent four hundred 
Ijorsemen, who, with the assistance of those who kept the 
goods and cattle, expelled the foot-soldiers out of the tent. 
Otman went with a force into the mountain, where his pro- 
perty was, and sent it away, and remained during that time 
before the mountain. Then the king^s son appeared before 
tiie city, and the citizens opened the gates of Damastchk, 

c * 
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and rode out and asked him tjo take the^city. This he would 
not do, and sent to his father, that he should come and take 
the city and territory. • He came with one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, took thg city and country, and gave* them to 
his son Machmet, and not to him' who had expelled Otinan 
from being kin'g of the city and country. (^) 


lo. — ITo'vv Weynsit t<Jok a couritry tliat belonged to 
the Sultan. ^ 

After W(iyfisit had installed his son in the kingdom, ho 
sent to the king-sultan in respect to a city culled Mala- 
thea, (^) and the country that belonged to tlie city, because 
the city and the country belonged to the above-named 
kingdom whicli was in the possession of the king-snltM,n, 
and therefore required that he should surrender the city of 
Maluthea and the tori'itory, because ho had conquered the 
kingdom, •'j^ho king-sultan sent word to him that he had 
won the kingdom l)y the sword, and ho who wished to have 
it must also win it by tlio sword. When Woyasit I'ocoivetl 
this answer, he wont into the country with two hundred 
thousand men, and lay siege to the city for two months ; 
and when he found that it would not surrender, he filled up 
the ditches and surrounded the city with his people, and 
hegnn to storm. When tjiey saw this they asked for mercy, 
and gave themselves up. Then ho took tlu^ city and the 
(‘onntry, and occupied it. 

At about the same time, the White Tartars besieged the 
city called Angarns, which belonged to Weyasit ; and when 
lie heard of this, lie sent to its a.ssistanco his oldest son 
with thirty-two thousand men. lie fought a battle, but ho 
was obliged to return to Wyasit, who ordered more men, 
nnd sent him back again. But he fought with him, and took 
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the Tartar lord and iwo vassals, and brought them as pri- 
soners to Weyasit, and thus the AJ^hito Tartars gave them- 
selves up to Weyasit Ho put anotheV lord over them, took 
the three lords to his capital, and ithon marched against 
another city called Adalia,* which belonged to the sultan, 
and tlie city is not far from Zypern ; and in the country tc 
which the city belongs, there aro no otTior cattle but camels 
After Weyasit took the city and tho country, the country 
made him a present of ton thousand camels ; and after he 
oconpied the city and the country, ho took tho camols into 
his own country. 


1 1, — Of the King-Sultan. 

About this time died tho king-sultan, named Warch- 
hoch, and his son named Joseph became king; but one of 
his fatlier’s dependarits went to war with liirn for tlie king- 
dom. Then Joseph sent to AVoyasit, and became reconciled 
with him, and asked him that ho should come to help him. 
So he sent twenty thousand men to help him, in which ex- 
pedition I was also. Thus Joseph expelled his rival, and 
became a powerful king.(^) After this it, was told him, that 
five hundred of his dependants were against him, and wore 
in favour of his rival. He ordered that they should be 
taken to a plain, where they woflD all cut into two parts. 
Afterwards, we again returned to our lord, Weyasit. 

* Adalia or Satalia, on the sea-shore. William of 'lyre so called the 
chief city of Pamphylia. The town lies, a.s correctly stated, opposite to 
Cyprus. iV. 
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I 2. - TIow Tome vl ill conquered the kingdom of 
Soba.st. 

4 

WlioTi Woyasit lind expelled Of man from Tamast, as lias 
already been staled, lie went to his lord named Tuinorlin, 
to whom^lio*was subject, and complained ofWeyasit, how 
ho had driven liirn away from the kingdom of d^nnask, 
which lie had confpierod, and at the same time asked him 
to help hibi to rocoiKjiior his kingdom. Tiimorlin said that 
he would send to Woyasit, to restore the country, ^riiis he 
did, l)nt Woyasit sent word that ho would not givo it up, 
for as ho had won it by the sword, it might as well bo his 
as another’s. So soon as 'ramerlin Jieard this, ho assembled 
ton hundred thousand men, and conducted thorn into tlio 
kingdom of Sobast, and lay siege to tlie capital, before 
which lie remained xxi days, and ho nndorinined the walls 
of tlio city in several placi's, and took tho city by force, 
altbovigh tbero were in it live tliousand borsomen sent liy 
'\Veyasit.( ^ ) Tiny were all buried alive in tin’s way. AVIieii 
''riimerlin took the city, tho governor bogged that ho Avould 
not shod their blood. To this lie consented, and so they 
wore buried alive. 'I’lien ho Icvollod the city, and carrieil 
away tho iiiliabiiants into captivity in liis own country. 
d’Jiero were atso nine thousand virgins taken into captivity 
by Tiimorlin to his own conntiy.(“) Tieforo he took tho 
city, he had at least throe thousand men killed. Then lie 
returned to his tnvn country. 


13- — Weyasit conqiicrs Lc.s.sor Afinenia. 

Scarcely litid 'liiiiierliii roturiiod to liis own coiiiitry, (') 
tlian Weya.sit asseinblecl three Imudretl thousand men, and 
wpiit into Lesser Ermenia and took it from Tamorlin, and 
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took tbo capital called Ersiiigoii, together with its lord 
wlio was named Taratlian^ (^) and then went back to liis 
own country. So soon as Tamorlin heard that Weyasit 
had conquered the said country, ho ;ivout to rno(^t him with 
sixteen Ijuiidrod thousaifd men; and when Weyasit heard 
this, he went to meet him with fourteen huh d red thousand 
men. They mot near a city cal led* Augury ^ where they 
fought desperately. Weyasif had quite thirty 'thousand 
men of White Tartary, wliom ho placed in the van at tho 
bat tle. They went over to Temerlin ; then they had two 
encounters, but neither could overcome tho other. Now 
Tiimerlin had thirty-two trained elephants at tho battle, 
and ordered, after mid-day, that they should be brouglit 
into tho battle. This was done, and they attacked each 
other; but Weyasit took to flight, and went with at least 
one thousand horsemen to a mountain. ^J'iirnorlin sur- 
rounded the mountain so that he could not move, and took 
liim.* Then ho remained eight months in tho country, 
conquered iiioro territory and occupied it, and then went to 
Weyasits ca,j)ital and took liim with him, and took his 
treasure, and silver and gold, as much as ono thousand 
camels could carry; and ho would have takem him into his 
own country, but ho diedf on tho wayj('^). .And so I 
became Tiiincrliu^s prisoner, and was tiikeii by hiin to his 
country. After this 1 rode after him. W*hat 1 have de- 
scribed took place during the time that I was with Weyasit. 

* Jaly 20th, 1402. 

t .March 8th, 1403, at Akshehcr. 

t Belli] tbergor’s accounts agree jierfectly with the statenieiit.H niaOe 
hy llyzantiue and Kasterii historians. Wo arc forced to conclialc, 
aftiir llauiuier's searching enquiries, that tlierc is 110 truth whatever 
in the story of bajasid having been coiilined by Timur in an iron 
Cage. A . 
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14. — IIow Tiiinerlln'gocs to war with the King- 
Sultan. 

« 

After Tilmerlin had overcome Weyasit and returned to 
his own country, ho wont to war with the king-sultan, who 
• is the chief king among Infidels, He took with him xn hun- 
dred thousand men, went intd his territory, and lay siege to 
a city called Ilallapp, which contains four hundred thousand 
houses.. Then the lord and governor of tho city took with 
him eighty thousand men, and went out and fought with 
Tilmerlin, but ho could not overcome him, and tied again into 
the city, and many people were killed in his flight. He 
continued to defend himself, but Tilmerlin took a suburb on 
tho fourth day, and tho people he found in it he throw into 
the moat of the city, put timber and mire upon them, and 
filled the moat in four places. ^J'ho moat was twelve fathom 
deep, aud [cut] in the solid rock. Then lie stormed the city, 
and took it by assault and captured the governor, aud fully 
occupied tho city, and then went to another city called 
Ilrumkuhi, which surrendered. Then he went to another 
city called Anthap. There he lay siege for viiii days, and 
took it on«tlie tenth day by assault, and pillaged it, and went 
to another city called Weliessum. There lie lay siege for 
XV days. After that they gave them solves up and ho occu- 
pied it. The cities I have named arc chief cities in Syria. ( ^ ) 
Then ho went to another city called Damaschk ; it is tho 
principal capital in tho country. When tho king-sultan 
hen id that he was laying siege to Tamasch, he sent and 
bogged that he would not injui'o the city, and spare the 
temple. To this ho consented, and went further ou. Tho 
temple in the city of Tamasch is so largo, that it has exter- 
nally iorty gates. Insido the temple hang twelve thousand 
lamps, of wliich number ix thousand aro lit daily. But every 
week, on Iriday, all of them aro lit. Amongst these lamps 
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are maDy in gold ai^d silver, raado by the order of kings and 

groat lords. So soon as Tainerliu had gone out from the 

city, the king-siiltan loft his capital Alchei Terchei, with 

tliirty thousand men, hoping to arrive before Tiimerlin took 

it, and he sent twelve tlrousand men to '^rarimschen. When 

Tatnerlin hoard this, he marched towards him, and the kirig- 
• . . . . ^ 
sultan returned again to his capital. •Ihmerlin pursued him,. 

and whore the king-sultan pmssed the night, thfiro in the 
morning he caused the water and the grass to be poisoned ; 
and wherever Tiimerlin came, he suffered g>;cat losses 
amongst his people and cattle, and could not overtake him. 
Then ho turned again against Tamaschon and besieged it for 
III months, but could not take it. Uiiring those three 
months they fought every day, and when the twelve m men 
saw that they had no assistance from their lord, they asked 
Tiimerlin to be allowed to pass. lie consented, and they 
left the city at night and returned to their lord. Then Tii- 
inerlin stormed the city and took it by assault. And now, 
soon after he had taken the city, came to him the Gcit, that 
is as much as to say a bishop, and fell at his foot, and beg- 
ged mercy for himself and his priests. Tiimerlin ordered 
that ho should go with his priests into the temple ; so the 
priests took their wives, their children and many. others, into 
the temple for protection, until there were thirty thousand 
young and old. Now Tiimerlin gave orders that when the 
temple was full, the people inside should bo shut up in it. 
This was done. Then wood waS placed around tlio temple, 
and he ordered it to be ignited, and they all perished in the 
temple. Then he ordered that each one of his [soldiers] . 
should bring to him the head of a man. This was done, 
and it took three days; then with these heads wore construc- 
ted three towers, and the city was pillagcd.(2) After this 
he went into another country called Scherch,(^) a country 
where no cattle are bred, and this country gave itself up. 
He ordered them to bring food for his people who were 
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fiirnislKMl, altliongli tlioj" had boon beroiie a city so rich in 
spices. 4’licii lie rct\irnc(\^ to his coinitiy^ having lett that 
country rind occupied the cities. 


1 5. — How Tuinerliii con(|iiered Bribiloni. 

Now wUen lie returned froni the land of the king-sultan, 
lie took ten hundrtsl thousand men with him and inarcluMl 
u[)on iVabilunie. When the king* heard this, he left a gar- 
risen in the city and wont out of it. ’'riimcrlin besieged it 
for a whole mouth, during which time ho undermined ‘tho 
Willis, took the city and burnt it. Then he had tlie earth 
ploughed and barley pkinted there, because he had sworn 
that ho would destroy the cily, so tluit iioliody slioidd know 
wliether tliero had been bouses or no. Then lie went to a 
fortress ; it stood in a river, and tlie king ki.'pt his treasure 
tlie)*t\(^) Ho could not take this fortress, acro.ss the water, 
so he turned awuiy the water, and found under tlie water 
three Iciiden chests iull of gold and silver; each chest was 
tw’o fiithoms long, and one hithom broad. The king sank 
them here, so tiiat if the fortress was taken, the gold would 
remain. dMie chests he removed, and ho took the fortress 
anil found iifteon men in it, 4Tiey wore haugi^d. They 
also found in tlie fortress four chests full of silver and gold, 
which he also took away, and then compiered three cities. 
T'lien summer began, so that on account of the heat he coidd 
not rcunain in tlie country. 


16. — How TiimerHu conquered Lesser India. (^) 

\\ lieu Tiimcrlin returned home from Babiloni, he sent 
wonl to all in his land that they were to bo ready in four 

SiiUaii Achinofl, of tlit* last Ilt hans. — Sec Deguignes, Germ. 
Transis , iii, 
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inoJii lio wnntod to go into Ijos.scr Imlin, distimt from 
liis (‘lipital a four months^ journeJ^i AVlien the time cumc^ 
111' went into Lesser India with four li and tcmI, thousand men, 
fuul crossed a desert of twenty days’ jmirnoy ; there, is a great 
want of water, and then lie got to a mountain which it took 
him eight day^, before ho came out of it. On this inonntaiii 
iliere is a path, whore camels and horses mnst'^be bound to 
plnnks and lowered. Tlien ho came to a valley where it i.s 
so darlv, that pc'opio cannot see eacli other by the light of 
dav, and it is of half a day^s journey.(“) Then lie oonio to 
a high mouniainons country, in wliich ho travelle<l for three 
days and three night. s, and then got to a beautiful plain, 
whc'i't? lie? the capital of the country, lie stoi)ped with his 
]H‘i»[)le in the plain, nea-r the wooded iiiountain, and sent 
word to the king of the conniry: Mirlteinlrgildcn, that is 
as much as to say, Uivc up thyself, the lord Tiliuerliii is 
coine.('^) AVhen the king rc'ceivetl ilio message, ho sent 
word to tell him that he would settle with him with the 
sword. Then he marched against Tamerlin with four hnU' 
dred thousand men, and with four hundred elejdiants trained 
for war ; upon each elejihaut was a turret, in eaeli of which 
were at least ten armed men. A\ lum ITmierlin heard of this, 
he advanced with his people to meet him; in tlie meantime 
tlie king placed the ele])lmnt.s in the front, and when they 
engaged, Tiinieiliu might easily have compiercHl ; but ho 
Could not overcoiuo the king, because his horses woi'o afraid 
of the elepliaiits and would not advaneo. This went on from 
morning until mid-day, so that Tamerlin retired and had his 
coimsolloi^s to consult, how’ the king and his ele])hants were 
to be overcome ? One named KSuleymaiischach advised, 
that camels should be taken and wood fastened on them, 
and when the elephants advanced, the wood should be igni- 
ted, and the camels driven up against the elephants; tlius 
Would they be subdued by the fire and the cries of the 
camels, Ijecausc the elejdiants arc afraid of fire. Then 
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Tamoi’lin took twenty thousand camels* and prepared them 
as above described, and the king came with his elephants 
in front. Tiimeylin wont to meet him, and drove the camels 
up against the elephants, the wood on them being on fire. 
The camels cried out, and when the elephants saw the fire 
and heard the great cries, they took to fliglitj^so that none 
* could hold them. When Tainerlin saw this, ho pursued 
them with all his force, and of the elephants many wore 
killcd.(*) When the king saw this, he went back into his 
capital/ Tiimorlin followed him up and besieged the city 
for ten days. In the mean time the king agreed with him, 
to givo him two zentner of gold of India, which is bettor 
than the gold of Arabia, and he also gave him many pre- 
cious stones, and promised to lend him thirty thousand men 
whenever ho might want them; and so they were reconciled 
with each other. The king I’oinainod in his kingdom, and 
Tiimerlin returned to his country, and took with him one 
hundred elephants and the riches the king had given him. 


1 7. — How a vassal carried off riches that belonged to 
• Tamerlin. 

When Tamerlin returned from Lesser India, he sent one 
of his vassals immed Chebakh, with ten thousand men, to the 
city of Soltania,*( ^ ) to bring to him the five-yearly tribute 
of Perssia and Ermenia which was kept in that city. He 
came, and took the tribute, and loaded one thousand wag- 
gons, and then ho wrote to a lord in the country of Massan- 

* Sultania, to the north of Kaswin. The coDstruction of this city 
was begun by Ilchaii, or by Argun the Persian viceroy, and completed 
by Chasan. U’hcse powerful despots of Persia wanted to acquire, as is 
not rarely the case with other despots, immortal fame for themselves, 
by extorting from their subjects for the purpose of constructing magni- 
ficent buildings. Their wishes have not been realised. N, 
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der, who was his friend. He came with fifty thousand men, 
they made an alliance with each crfiher, and the treasure was 
taken to Massenderam. When Tiim'erlin h^eard of this, ho 
sent a great many people to conquerdbhe above-named coun- 
try, and bring to him the* two lords as prisoners. When the 
people got to^ the country, they could not do any harm be- 
cause of the large forests which surround it, and ^ey sent 
to Tiimerlin for more people. * Ho sent other seventy thou- 
sand men to clear the woods and make a road. They did 
so for ten miles, but could not conquer the territory.. They 
sent^to tell Tiimerlin, and he ordered them to go homo, 
which they did, without having done anything. 


1 8. — How Tiimerlin caused jmmm children to be 
killed. 

Then ho went into a kingdom called Hisspahan and made 
for the capital, Hisspahan, and required it to surrender. 
They gave themselves up, and went to him with their wives 
and children. He received them graciously, occupied the 
city with six thousand of his people, and took away with 
him the lord of the city, whoso name was Schachfeter. And 
so soon as tho city heard that Tamerlin was gone out of the 
country, they closed all tho gates and killed tho six thousand 
men. When Tiimerlin knew this, ho returned to the city 
and besieged it for xv days, but he could not take it, 
and made peace with them on condition that they should 
lend him tho archers that were in the city, for an expedition ; 
after that, he should send them back. They sent to him 
twelve thousand archers ; he cut off all their thumbs, and 
forced them back into the city and himself entered it. He 
assembled all the citizens, and ordered all those over four- 
teen years to bo beheaded, and the boys under xiiii years he 
ordered to be spared, and with the heads was constructed a 
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tower in the centre of the city; then ho ordered the women 
;ind children to bo taken to a plain outside the city, and 
ordered the children uAder seven years of age to be placed 
apart, and ordered hia people to ride over these same 
children. When his counsellors and the mothers of the 
children saw this, tliey fell at his feet, and begged that ho 
^ would not kill them. ^He would not listen, and ordered that 
they should be ridden over; but none would be the first to 
do so. lie got angry, and rode himself [amongst them] and 
said : I should like to see who will not ride after me?” 

Then they were all obliged to ride over the children, and 
they were all trampled upQn.( ^ ) There wore seven thou- 
sand. Then he sot lire to the city, and took the other 
women and children into his own city ; and then went to 
liis capilal culled Semerchaiit, where ho had not been for 
twelve years. 


IQ. — Tiiiiieilin wants to no to war with the Great 

Chan. 

At about this time, the great Chan, king of Chetey, sent 
an ambassador with four hundred horsemen, to demand of 
him tlic tribute which ho had forgotteu, and kept for five 
years, lamerlin took the ambassador with him, until he 
camo to Ids above-named capital, and sent him from there to 
tell his lord, that hewoultf neither pay tribute nor be subject 
to him, and that ho should himself pay him a visit. Then 
ho sent messengers all over his country that they should 
prepare, as he wished to advance on Cetey, and taking 
eighteen hundred thousand men, ho marched for a whole 
month, lie then came to a desert that was seventy days 
journey across ; there he travelled ten days, and lost many 
people there for want of water. Great harm also befel his 
horses and other cattle, because it was very cold in that 
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country ; ( ^ ) and wlicn he perceived his great losses amongst 
his people and cattle, he turned aiyl went back to his capital 
and fell ill. 


♦ 20. — Of Tamerlin’s 

• 

It is to be noted, that thrce*canses made Tiimerlffi fret, so 
that he became ill, and died of that same illness. The first 
cause was grief that his vassal had escaped with tli-e tribute; 
the other it is to bo noted was, that Thiimerlin had three 
wives, and that the youngest, whom he loved very much, had 
been intimate with one of his vassals whilst lie was away. 
When Tamcrlin came home, his eldest wifo told him that 
his youngest wife liad cared for one of his vassals, and had 
broken her vow. IFe would not believe it. Sho carno to 
liim and said : “(^onn^ to her mid order bor to open her trunk : 
you will find a ring with a precious stone, and a letter which 
ho has sent to her.^^ 'riiamerliii sent to tell her that ho would 
pass the night with her, and when he cmne into her room, 
ho told her to open her trunk. This was dune, and he found 
the ring and the letter, lie sat down near her, and asked 
whence the ring ami letter had come to her Z She fell 
at his feet, and begged ho would not bc*angry, because one 
of his vassals had sent them to lier witliout any right.* 
After this ho went out of tho room, and ordered that sho 
should be immediately beheaded. * This was done. lie then 
sent five thousand horsemen after tliis same vassal, that they 
might bring him as a prisoner; but ho was warned by the 
commander who was sent after him, and tho vassal took 
with him five hundred men, his wife and children, and lied 
to the country of Wassandaran. There Tiimcrliu co«ld not 
get at him. It fretted him so much that he had killed his 
wife, and that tho vassal had escaped, that lie died, and was 
* One idle Geuani.'’ — Sec chap. 05, note 3. 
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buried in the country with great magnificence. Be it also 
known that, after ho was Jburied, the priests that belong to 
the temple, heard him howl every night during a whole year. 
His friends gave large ^Ims, that he should cease his bowl- 
ings. But this was of no use. They asked advice of their 
priests, and went to his son and begged that^he would set 
* freo the prisoners tatcen by his father in other countries, 
and especially those that were in his capital, who were all 
craftsmen he had brought to his capital, where they had to 
work. . Ho let them go, and so soon as they were free, 
Tiiraerlin did not howl any more. All that is written above, 
happened during the six years that I was with l^atnerlin,’^* 
and I also was present. 


21. — Of the sons of Tiimcrlin. 

You should know that Tiimerlin left two sons. The 
eldest was named Scharoch, who had a son to whom Ta- 
morlin gave his capital and the country that belonged to 
it, and to each of his two sons, Scharoch and Miraschach, 
he gave a kingdom in Persia, and other largo territories 
that belonged to them. After the death of Tamerlin, I 
came to his son naiVied Scharoch, who had the kingdom of 
Horossen, the capital of which is called Herren. Here 
Schiltberger remained with Miraschach, the son of Ta- 
inerlin. 

The younger son of Tamerlin had in Persia a kingdom 
called Thaures, and after his father^s death came a vassal 
named Joseph, who expelled Miraschach from his kingdom. 
Ho sent to his brother Scharoch, and asked him to help him 
to recover his kingdom. His brother came with eighty 
thousand men, and sent thirty thousand men to his brother, 

* This is an error in dates, as regards his period of service under 
Bajw»id, Sclnltberger was with Timur from July 20th, 1402, only. N. 
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that he might oxpol .the vassal, and kept to himself forty- 
two thousand men. With these he marched against Joseph, 
who, on learning this, went to meet* him with sixty thou- 
sand men, and they fought a whole ^ay, without either the 
one or the other being overcome. Then Mirenschach asked 
his brother, Scharoch, to come with the rest of his people. 
He came. Tlien ho fought with Joseph am^ drove him 
away, and Mirenschach returned to his kingdom^ There 
wore also two countries that wore subdued by Joseph ; the 
one was called Charter!,* the other was Lessor* Aj*mony. 
Scharoch went into these countries and conquered them, 
and iTestowod thorn on his brother, and then returned into 
his own country, leaving, for the assistance of his brother, 
twenty thousand men from amongst, his j)ef)plo, with whom 
1 also remained. (^) 


2 2. — How Joseph caused Mirenschacli to be beheaderl, 
and took possession of all his territory. 

After Mirenschach had remained in peace for one year, 
Joseph entered liis country with a largo number of pcoplo, 
whicli, when he poi’ceived, ho wont to meet him^with fully 
four hundred thousand men. /Pliey mot each other at a 
plain called Scliarabach,tO) and fought together for two 
days. Mirenschach was overcome and made a prisoner. 

* Kourdigtan. 

+ Karabagh, to tho West of the Caspian Sea. Karabagh, “ Black 
(larden’^, is the name given by the Persians and Turks to the entire 
district extending from Shir wan, on tlie west, to that point where the 
Kur and Araxes unite. In ancient times the Armenians called this 
region Arzach. The city of Karabagh is the birth-place of the Arme- 
nian historian, Thomas Medzopezi. Indschidschcan is unable to state on 
good grounds, why this district and place are so called. He holds, on 
the contrary, that Karabagh is the same as Uiat called Chachchach by 
Agathangelos and older Armenian chroniclers. iV. 
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Soon afterwards, Joseph ordered he .should bo beheaded. 
It is to be noted why Joseph killed Mirenschach. Joseph 
had a brother named Miseri, who killed a brother of 
Mirenschach, ckled Zyphanger. When they met in a battle, 
Mirenschach took Miseri and killfed him in prison, so that 
Mironschach also was put to death ; (^) and Joseph had 
‘ Mirenschach’s head s^uck on a spear, and taken to the city 
called fhaures after the kitigdom, and showed it there, 
that they might give themselves up the sooner. When 
they saw that their lord was dead, they gave themselves 
up; and then he took the city and the whole kingdom 
with all its dependencies. 


‘ 23. — IIo\v Joseph vanquished a king and beheaded 

him. 

And now when Joseph had taken the kingdom, the king 
of Babilonie sent to him that he should give up the king- 
dom, as it belonged to his own kingdom, and his residence 
was in it ; and because it was not right that he should keep 
the kingdom, as he was not noble and would be a bad 
vassal, tfoseph sent back word that there must be a ruler 
in the kingdom, and that he should confirm it to him, and 
sent to say that he would mint in his name, and observe all 
that was due to him. The king would not do so, because 
he had a son to whom he wished to give the kingdom ; and 
r he attacked Joseph with fifty thousand men. Joseph went 
to meet him with sixty thousand men, and they fought with 
each other at a plain called Achtum.* Q) .The king fled to 
a city near the plain. Joseph followed, and took the king 
and beheaded him, and occupied the kingdom as before. 

• Tn all probability Nachdschowan, or Nachidschowaii, the Naxuana 
of Ptolemy. Ihe plain and the town are of the same name. A'. 
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24. — How Schiltberger came to Aububachir, 

And after that Miraschach, Tamerlin’s iJon, was taken 
in battle and beheaded, I pame to his son Aiibubachir, with 
whom I remained four years. And after the king of Ba- 
biloni was alflo killed by Joseph, aai is already written, ^ 
Abubachir took a country called Kray ; it belong^ to the 
kingdom of Babiloni, Abubachir had also a brother called 
Mansur, ( ^ ) who had a country called Erban. He se/it [word] 
that he should come to him. This, Mansur would not do ; so 
he w0nt and took him, put him into prison and strangled 
him, and took his country. It is also to bo noted, that Abuba- 
chir was so strong, that he shot through a ploughshare with 
an Infidel bow ; the iron went through, and the shaft re- 
mained in the ploughsharo. This ploughshare was sent as 
a marvel to Thamerlin^s capital, called Samerchant, and 
fixed to the gate. When the king-sultan heard of his 
strength, he sent to him a sword that weighed twelve 
pounds. It was worth one thousand guidons. And when 
the sword was brought to him, he ordered that an ox, three 
years old, should be brought to him, as ho wished to try 
the sword. When the ox camo, he cut it into tw 9 parts at 
one blow. This happened during Tarnerjiri’s lifetime. 


25. — Of a king's son. 

With Abubachar, was the son of a king of Great Tartary. 
To him came messengers, wanting him tb go home, that he 
might be responsible for the kingdom. He asked Abubachir 
to allow him to go ; this he did, and so he went home with 
six hundred horsemen ; I was one of five [Christians ?] who 
went with him into Great Tartary. You paust notice through 
which countries he passed. First, through the country 

D 
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called Strana, whero silk grows ; then* through a country 
called Giirsoy, where thoi» are Christians, and they believe 
in the Cliristijin faith; and Saint Jorig is patron there. 
After that, he passed through a country called Lochinschan j 
there, also, silk grows ; then through another called Schur- 
ban, where silk grows of which the good stuffs aro made at 
* Tamascli^and at Kafl^}r, and also at Wursa, the capital of 
the Infidels, situated in Turkey; this silk is also taken to 
Venice and to Lickcha, whore good velvet is worked ; but 
it is an*ufihoalthy country. Afterwards he passed through 
a country called Sainabi'am ;( ^ ) then through one called 
in the Tartar tongue, Temnrtapit,* ( ‘^ ) which is as much as 
to say, the Iron Gate. This divides Persia and Tartary. 
Then he passed through a city called Origens ; it is power- 
ful, and lies in the middle of a river called Edil.(^) Then 
he travelled through a mountainous country called Set- 
zulet, whero there aro many (Jliristians who have a bishop 
there ; their priests belong to the Order of the Shoeless, 
who do not know liatin, and they sing and read their 
]>rayers in the Tartar tongue. It is found that thus the 
laity become stronger in tlie faith, and also many Infidels 
are confirmed in the Christian faith, because they under- 
stand tlie*.words that the priests sing and read. After that, 
ho went into Great Tartaria, and came to the lord named 
lOdigi, who liad written and sent messengers to him, as he 
wanted him to come and rule the kingdom. And when ho 
arrived, Edigi Avas waiting, having prepared to go into a 
country called Ibissibnr.* It is to bo noted, that it is the 

* Dorbend, tlic closed pitc or barricade, called by the Turks 
Tiinurcnpi, or the Iron* (iate. N. 

t lliis, undoubtedly, is Siberia, here mentioned for the first time. It 
so hap]»ens that the name of Siberia appears in the Russian annals of 
about the fame period, 1150. — Sec Lehrberg's S^ur ErlaiUcrujig der 
(ilteren Geschichte von llnsahind^ St. Petersburg, 1816. Schiltbergcr 
probably looks upon the Buddhists as Christians, as luis frequently been 
the case. *V. 
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custom for the kings in Great Tartaiy, to havo a Chief to 
rule over him, who can elect or depose a king, and has 
also power over vassals. Now at tliat timq Edigi was the 
Chief. The vassals in Tartary wander about in winter and 
summer, with their wives hnd children, and their cattle, and 
when the king encamps, there must bo erected one hundred 
thousand huts. Now when the son of the fAiovg-named 
king of Tartary, and who was^named Zegre, (^) had come 
to Edigi, he went with him into the above-named country, 
Ibissibur, and they travelled two months beforo*tkey ar- 
rived^thero. There is a mountain in that country, which is 
tliirty-two days^ journey in extent. The people there, thfoin- 
solvos say, tliat at the extremity of the mountain is a 
desert, and that the said desert is the end of the earth ; 
and in this same desert nobody can havo an habitation, 
because of snakes and wild beasts. On the same mountain 
there are savages, who are not like other people, and they 
live there. They are covered all over the body with hair, 
except the hands and face, and run about like other wild 
beasts in the mountain, and also eat leaves and grass, and 
any thing they can find. The lord of the country sent to 
Edigi, a man and a woman from among these savages, that 
luid been taken in the mountain, (•* ) Tlio hoiVes are of 
the same size as donkeys, and there arc many wild boasts 
that are not in Germany, and of which I do not know the 
names. There are also in the above-named country, dogs, 
that go in carts and in sledges ; they are also made to carry 
luggage, and are as large as donkeys. Dogs are eaten in 
this country. It is also to be noted, that the people in this 
country believe in Jesus Christ like the iii kings who came 
and brought offerings to Christ at Bethlaem, and saw him 
lying in the manger; and they have a picture, whicli is a 
representation of our Lord in a manger, as the three holy 
kings saw him, when they brought offerings to him. They 
have this also in their temples, and say their prayers before 

D 2 
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it; and the people who are of this faith are called Ugme.(®) 
In Tartaria there are many people of this religion. It is 
also the custom in the country, that when a young man, who 
has not had a wife, dies, he is dressed in his best clothes, 
and players carry him, and he is laid on a bier, and a 
canopy is placed over him. And all the youijg people, also 
drosso^in their best clothes, go before, and the players with 
them. The father and m6tlier, and friends, also follow the 
bier, and it is taken to the grave by the young people and 
by the* players, with singing and much merry-making. But 
the father and mother and friends, go near the biejr and 
weep; and when they have buried him, they bring their 
food and drink, and the young people and the players sit 
down, and eat and drink by the grave with much rejoic- 
ing. The father and mother and friends, sit on one side, 
and lament, and when they have done, they take the father 
and mother to the place where they live, and there they 
lament ; and so they end the ceremony which was a^ if they 
had had a wedding,* because ho had no wife. In this conn- ^ 
try they have notliing but millet, and they do not eat bread. 
All this I have seen, and was there with the above-named 
king^s son, Zeggra. 


26. — llow one lord succeeds another lord. 

e 

And after that Edigi and Zeggra had subdued the coun- 
try Ibissibur, they went into the country Walher, and con- 
quered it also, and afterwards they went back to their coun- 
try. At that time, there was a king in Great Tartaria who 
was called Sedichbechan, and kau is as much as to say a 
king, in the Tartar tongue. When ho heard that Edigi had 
come into his country, he took to flight. Edigi sent after* 
him, that ho should be brought as a prisoner, but he was 
killed in a battle.(^) Then Edigi elected a king named 
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Polet, who reigned one year and a half.( * ) Then there was 
one named Segelalladin, who expeUed Pollet ; and after this, 
Pollet^s brother was king, and he reigned fourteen months. 
Then came his brother, named Thebachk, who fought with 
him for the kingdom, and*killed him,(®) and then there was 
no king. Bathe had a brother called Kerumbordin, who 
became king, and reigned five monftis. Them camo his 
brother Theback, and he expelled Kerim berdin and became 
king. Then camo Edigi and my lord Zeggra, and they 
drove away the king, and Edigi made rny lord thef king as 
he had promised. He was king for nine months. Then 
camo one named Machmet, and he fought with Zeggra and 
with Edigi. • Zeggra fled to a country called Distihipschach, 
and Machmet became king. Then came one named Waroch; 
he expelled Machmet and became king. After that, Mach- 
met recovered, and ho drove away Waroch and was again 
king. Then came one named Doblabardi, who drove away 
Machmet and became king, and was king for three days 
only. Then camo the same Warach, who expelled JJoblad- 
bardi, and again became king. Then camo my lord Machmet, 
and he overcame Warach and again became king. After 
that, came my lord Zeggra, and he fought with Machmet 
and was killed. ( ) 


27. — Of an Infidel woman, wfio had four thousand 

maidens. 

During the time that I was with Zeggra, there came to 
Edigi, and also to Zeggra, a Tartar woman named Sadur- 
melickh,( ^ ) with four thousand maidens and women. She 
was powerful, and her husband had been killed by a Tartar 
king. She wanted to be revenged, and therefore came to 
Edigi, so that he should assist her to expel the king. And 
you must also know, that she and her women rode to battle 
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and fought with the bow, as well as .men ; and when the 
women rode to battle, th^y had on one side a sword, and on 
the other a bow. In 'a battle she had with a king, there 
was the king’s cousin^who had killed the husband of this 
woman, and ho was made a prisolier. lie was brought be- 
fore the woman j she ordered him to kneel, ^and drew her 
sword, and K^ut off his head at one blow, and said : '' Now am 
I revenged.’^ I was present there, and I also saw this. 


28. — In wluit countries I have been. « 

Now I have described the battles and the fights which 
took place, during the time that 1 was with the Infidels. 
Now 1 will also writo and name the countries that I have 
been in, since I left Ilavaria. At first I went into Uiigeren, 
before the great expedition against the Infidels. There I 
rernuined ten months, and after that we went amongst the 
Infidels as is described. I have also been in Wallachy and 
in its two chief cities; one is called Agrich,* the other 
^.rUrckiscli ; also in a city called Ubcrcil, situated on the 
Tnnow. There were the kocken(^) and the galleys, in 
which merchants bring their goods from the land of the In- 
fidels. It is also io bo noted, that the people in Little and 
in Great Walachy hold to the Christian fViith, and they also 
speak a particular language ; they also allow their hair and 
heard to grow, and never cut it. I have also been in Little 
Walachy, and in Sybenburgen which is a German country; 
the capital of this country is called Hermenstat. Also in 
Zwiirtzenland ; the capital is called Bassaw.’f-( “) These 

* Agrisch, now better known as Ardschiscli in Walachia. For 
Tiirckisch wo should read Biikurescht. F. 

t Brasowa or liurzellaiid in Siebenburgen. Wurzerland was also 
written Burzerland and Burzelland. It is to the south-east of Sieben- 
biirgen, its capital being Cronstadt, Brasowa in Slav, called Bassaw by 
Schiltberger. F, 
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are the countries oh this side of the Tonow, ’in which I 
have been. 


29. — In which countties I have been, that lay be- 
tween the Tonow and the sba. 

• ^ 

Now will be noted tlio countries that are between tho 
Tunow and tho sea, in which I have been. First, 1 have 
been in tlireo countries, which three countries are all called 
Pulgrey. Tho first Pulgrcy is where pcoplo cToes from 
Ifungern to tho Iron Gato ; tho capital is called Pudem. 
The other Pulgery lies oiDposito to Walachy; tho capital is 
called Ternau. The third Pulgery lies where tlie Tunow 
flows into the sea; tho capital is called Kallacercka.*( ^ ) 

1 have also been in Greece ; the capital is Adranapoli, which 
city has fifty thousand houses. There is also a largo city 
by the White Sea in Greece, and it is called Saloiiikch; (^) 
and in this city lies Saint Sanctiniter, from whose grave oil 
flows.t(^) In tho middle of the churcli there is a well, and 
on his day tho well is full of water, but it is dry on every 
other day in the year, i have been in this city. There is 
also a mighty city in Greece, called Seres ; and all tho terri- 
tory that lies between the Tiinovv and the sea, .belongs to 
tho Turkish J king. There is a city and a fortress called 
Chalipoli; there tho high sea is crossed. I myself crossed 
there, over to Turkey. This same sea is crossed to go to 
Constantinoppcl. I was three months in tho said city vvhero 

* Kallacercka is the old Bulgarian port Callat, Callatis, or Callautra, ^ 
to the north of Varna, which has taken the place of -Callat. F. 

t The miracle of the exudation of oil from the body of Demetrius, is 
related by Nicetas, i, 7, 193, Edit., Paris. The similarity in the state- 
mciits made by the Bavarian and by Nicetas, leave no room whatever 
for doubting that this is the correct name of the Saint, and not that of 
Theodora, as given by a transcriber’s error in the Anagnosta, Du uxeidio 
Tliessalonicensi, H, 
t “ Tutsehen”, in the text. 
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ppoplc go over into Great Turkey. The capital of Turkey 
i.s called Wursa. The citj^ contains two hundred thousand 
houses, and eight hospitals where poor people are received, 
whether they be CliriaVians, Infidels, or Jews. Three hun- 
dred castles are dependant on thfs city, without excepting 
the chief towns* which are hereafter described.^ The first is 
' called Asia,*^( ) in wliich is the grave of St. John the Evan- 
gelist; it is in a fertile counfry called Edein in the Infidel 
tongue ; but the natives call it Holies. Tito other city and 
country, tfiat belongs to it, is called Ismira, and Saint Ni- 
cholas was bishop thero.( There is also a city and a coun- 
try culled ilaganasa,(‘^) which is a fertile country. There 
is also a city called Donguslu; (7) the country that belongs 
to it. is called Serochou, and there the trees boar fruit twice 
yearly. There is a city called Kachey, situated high up a 
mountain, and lias a fertile country called Keunan. There 
is also a city called Anguri ; it has a fertile country also 
called Siguri.'f* In this city are many Christians who hold 
to the Ermoiiian faith ; and they have a cross in their church 
that shines day and night; oven Infidels go to the church, 
and they call the cross the bright stone. The Infidels also 
wanted to carry it off and put it in their temple, but who- 
ever touclU3s it, his hands become distorted. There is also 
a city called Wegureisari,(® ) and the country is called by 
the same name. There is also a country called Karaman, 
the chief city being culled Laranda. There is also in this 
country a city called Kbiiia, in which lies the saint, Schenisis, 
who was first an Infidel priest, and was secretly baptised; 
and when his end approached, received from an Armenian 

* Asia is a mistake for Ephesus. To tliis belongs the passage, “ hie 
zeland lieiszet es Iloches”. The Turkish Aisulugh, t.e., ^Ayio$.0€o\6yos, 
as Ihc liyzan tines called St. John. and 7/. 

f Printed (H^itioiis give Siginci, which is nearer to the true reading, 
Sultan Oni or Ogi, Anguri or Ancyra, belongs to the province of 
Sultan Ogi or Oni. 
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priest, the body of Gpd in an apple. He has worked great 
miracles. There is also a city called Gassaria, and the coun- 
try is of the same name. In this country Saint Basil was 
bishop.(®) I have also been in Sebast, whmh was once a 
kingdom. There is a city- on the Black Sea called Samson ; 
it is in a fertile country called Zegnikch. The above-named 
countries and cities all belong to Turkey, and I ^jave been in 
them all. Item, there is a country called Zepun j •it is on 
the Black Sea. In this country they sow millet only, and 
they make their bread of this millet. There is tho^ingdom 
of Tarbesanda ; it is a small and well protected country, and 
fruitful in vineyards, and is on the Black Sea, not far from 
a city called Kureson ) in tho Greek tongue. 


30. — Of the castle of the sparrow-hawk, and how 
it is guarded. 

There is on a mountain a castle, called that of tho sparrow- 
hawk. Within, is a beautiful virgin, and a sparrow-hawk on 
a perch. Whoever goes there and does not sleep but watches 
for three days and three nights, whatever he asks of the 
virgin, that is chaste, that she will grant to him. /And when 
he finishes the watch, he goes into the cAstlo and comes to a 
fine palace, where he secs a sparrow-hawk standing on a 
perch j and when the sparrow-hawk sees tho man, he 
screams, and the virgin comes out of her chamber, welcomes 
him and says : " Thou hast served me and watched for throe 
days and three nights, and whatever thou now askest of me 
that is pure, that will I grant unto theo.^^ And she does so. 
But if anybody asks for something that exhibits pride, im- 
pudence, or avarice, she curses him and his offspring, so 
that ho can no longier attain an honourable position. 
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3 1 . — How a poor fellow watched the sparrow-hawk. 

Thoro was also one© a good poor follow, who watched for 
throe days and three lyghts before the castle ; and when ho 
had watched, he went into the palUce, and when the sparrow- 
hawk saw him' he screamed. The virgin came out of her 
room and \Melcomed him, and said : What dost thou require 
of mo. * Whatever is of this Vorld and that is honourable, I 
will grant unto thee.” lie asked her for nothing more than 
that L^^nd his family might live with honour; this was 
granted. There also came the son of *a king of Armenia, 
who also watched for three days and three nights. After 
that, ho went into the palace where stood tlio sparrow-hawk. 
The sparrow-hawk screamed, the virgin came out, welcomed 
him and asked : Wliat dost thou want that is of this world 
and that in houourablo.^^ lie asked for nothing, and said ho 
was the son of amightj^ king of Armenia, and liad silver and 
gold enough, and also precious stones, but lie had no wife, 
and ho asked her to be his wife. She answered him and 
said : ‘‘ Thy proud spirit that thou hast, must be broken in 
thee and in all thy power”; and she cursed him and all his 
kindred. There also went a lord of the Order of St. John, 
who also* watched and went into the palace. The virgin 
came out, and asked him also what he desired. He asked 
her for a purse that would never bo empty, which was 
granted. Jlut after this, she cui'sed him and said : The 
avarice thou hast shewn, *brings great evil to thee. There- 
fore 1 curse thee, so that thy order may diminish and not 
increase.'^ Then he left her.{ ^ ) 


32, — More about the castle of the sparrow-hawk. 

During the timo that I and my companions were there, 
wo asked a mail to take us to the castle, and gave him 
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TO on Gy ; and when wp got to tho place, one of my compan- 
ions wanted to remain and keep yvatch. Ho who brought 
us advised him against it, and said that if he did not carry 
out the watch, he would be lost, ami nobocly would know 
where ho went ; the castle is also hidden by trees, so that 
nobody knows the way to it. It is also forbidden by tho 
Greek priests, and they say that tho dfcvil has tp do with it, 
and not God. So we went on to a city called Kereson. 
There is also a country that belongs to tho above-named 
kingdom, called Lasia,(^) and it is fertile in \ineyards. 
Greeks are in that* country. I have also been in Lessor 
Armenia ; tho capital is Krsinggaii. There is also a city 
called Kayburt, *(^) and it lias a fertile country. Also a 
city called KHinacli,( ^ ) situated on a high mountain, and 
below tho mountain Hows a river called tho Eufrates ; it is 
one of the rivers that flows out of Paradise. This river also 
flows through Lesser Anneiiia, and then courses through a 
desert ten days^ joui iiey across ; then it is lost in a marsh, 
so that nobody knows where it gocs.( ^) It courses also 
through Persia. There is also a country called Karasscr ; 
it is fertile in viiieyards.( ^ ) There is also a country called 
Black Turkey ; the capital is called llamunt, and the people 
are warlike.(®) There is also a country called .Chur t, the 
capital of which is I>estan.(^) Item, a kingdom called Kursi, 
where the people hold to the Christian faith, have a distinct 
language and are a ■warlike people. There is a country 
called Abkas, its capital Zuclitdu ; ( ** ) it is an unhealthy 
country, and men and women wear flat caps on their heads, 
which they do because the place is unhealthy. There is also 
a small country called Mcgral, tho capital is Kathon,t ( ^ ) 
and in which country they hold to tho Greek faith. Also a 
country called Merdin;{^®) this is a kingdom where there are 
Infidels. I have been in all tho above-named countries, and 
have learnt their peculiarities. 

* Biiibiirt. N. Byburt, in edition of 181 1. 

+ PnsKiblv Gori in Miiigrelia. X, 
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23. — In wliich countries silk is grown, and of Persia 
• and of other kingdoms. 

The chief city of all the kingaoms of Persia is called 
Thauros.( ^ ) fhe king of Persia has a larger. revenue from 
the city of Thaures,*than has the most powerful king in 
Christeudom, because a gretat many merchants come to it. 
There is also a kingdom in Persia, the capital of which is 
called Settania. There is also a city called Rei,(^) in a large 
country where they do not believe in Machrnet as do pther 
Infidels. They believe in a certain Aly who is a great per- 
secutor of the Christian faith ; and those of this doctrine are 
called Raphak.* ( ^ ) 1’here is also a city called Nachson ; (^) 
it lays near the ujountaiu whore the ark stood in which was 
Noah, and the country is fertile. In it are also three cities, 
one called Maragara,( ) the other Gelat,( ® ) and the third 
Kirna.( ) All three are in a fertile country. There is also, 
on a mountain, a city called Moya ; it is a bishop^s see where 
they hold to the Roman religion ; the priests are of the 
Order of Preachers, and sing in the Armenian tongue.(®) 
There is a rich country called Gilan, where rice and cotton 
only is grown, and the people wear knitted shoes. There 
is a large city callecf Ress,( ® ) in a good country where good 
silk kerchiefs are made. Also a city called Strawba,( ) in a 
good country. Another called Antioch ) the city wall is 
stained with the blood of dhristians, so that it is rod. And 
a city called Alnitze.f (^ 2 ) Tiimerlin besieged it for sixteen 
years before he took it. There is also a country called 
Massandaran, which is so wooded, that nobody can go into 
it. There is a city called Scheckhy ; it is in a fertile coun- 

* Kaschodi. JV. 

t This is tho castle of Alandscliik, mentioned by Scberifeddin.^ 
— Hist, de T'imurhec^ ii, 391. II. 
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try near the White Sea.*(^^) In this country also is silk 
grown. Item, a country called Schuruan, and the capital 
is called Schomachy ; it is a hot and Unhealthy country, but 
the best silk is grown there. Thetje is also a city called 
Hispahan, which is in a' good country. There is also in 
Persia tl^o kingdom IIoroson,t and its capital is called 
Hore,J(^^) which has three hundred thousand ■'houses. In 
this same country and kingdoni, during the time that I was 
amongst the Infidels, there was a man three hundred and 
fifty years old. So the Infidels said. The nails on lua hands 
were one inch in lerfgth, his eyebrows hung down froni his 
eyes over his cheeks. Ho was without teeth, which had 
fallen out twice, and for the third time two grow, but they 
were weak and not as strong as they should be, and he could 
not masticate nor eat with them ; they had to feed him. 
The hair in his ears went down to his jaw ; the board reached 
to his knees. Ho had no hair on his head, and could not 
speak, but he made himself understood with signs. They 
were obliged to carry him as ho could not walk. This man 
was held to be a saint by the Infidels, and they went to him 
on a pilgrimage as people do to a saint, and said that Al- 
mighty God had chosen him, because for a thousand years 
no man had lived so long as this man ; and who honours 
him, honours Almighty God, who had wrought such. miracles 
and signs in him. This man was called Phiradaraschyech.( ) 
There is a city called Schiras ; it is large and in a good coun- 
try, where no Christian is allowed to trade, especially in the 
city. A city called Kerman ( ) in a good country, and a 
city called Keschon which lies near the sea ; there pearls 
grow, and it is a good country. Item, a city called Hognus ; 
it is large and lies near the sea where one goes to Great 
India, and great merchandise comes there from India. It 

* By White Sea is here understood (in contradistinction to the Black) 
the Caspian, and Scherki is intended to indicate its western coast. II. 

t Chorasan. N. J Herat, N. 
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is a good country, wherein are found many precious stones 
which are peculiar to ^t. There, also, is the city called 
Kaff,(^’') also a good* country, where all kinds of spices 
are found, and whence^also one goes to Great India. There 
is a country called Walaschoen ; it has a high mountain 
where many precious stones are found ; but nobody can take 
• them because of thfe serpents and wild beasts. When it 
rains, it' is the torrent that*brings them down, then come 
the experts who know thorn, and pick them out of the mud. 
Thereto also unicorns in those niountaijis.( ) 


34- — Of the tower of Babilony that is of such great 

height. 

I have also been in tho kingdom of Babilonien. Babi- 
lonien is called Waydat in tho Infidel tongue. The great 
Babilonio was surrounded by a wall, twenty-fivo leagues 
broad, and one league is throe Italian miles ; tho wall was 
two hundred cubits high and fifty cubits thick,>and tho river 
Euffrates courses through tho middle of tho city; but it is 
now all in ruins, and there is no longer any habitation in it. 
The tower of Babi|onion is distant filty four stadia, and four 
stadia is an Italian mile, and in several jilaces it is x leagues 
in length and in breadth. The tower is in tho desert of 
Arabia, on iho road wh«n one goes into the kingdom of 
Kalda ; but none can get there because of the dragons and 
serpents, and other hurtful reptiles, ol which there are many 
in the said desert. Tlie tower was built by a king who is 
called in the Infidel tongue, ilarburtirudt.( ^ ) It is also to 
bo noted, that a league is three Lombard miles, and four 
stadia is one Italian mile. One Italian mile should have one 
thousand full paces, and ono pace should have v feet,* and 

* “ schiich”, in text. 
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one foot should have nine inches, and one inch is the first 
member of the thurab.(^) Now \ will also take note of 
New Babilonien. New Babilonien is separated from Great 
Btibilony by a river called Schatt ; (^) jt is a large river, and 
in it are many sea monstoi^ that come from the Indian sea. 
Near the river ^grows a fruit tree called the* date, but the 
Infidels call it kinna,(‘*) and nobody can pick thcf fruit until 
the storks come and drive aw^!y tlio serpents, which live 
under the tree and on it ; for this reason nobody can got the 
fruit which grows twice during the year. It is als5«cto bo 
noted, that in the city of Babilony two languages are spoken, 
the Arabic and Persian. There is also a garden in Babilony, 
in which are all kinds of beasts ; this garden is ten miles 
long and enclosed by a wall, so that none can get out. In 
this garden, the lions have a place to themselves in which 
they can move about. I have also soon the garden. In this 
kingdom the people are not warliko.( ^ ) Item, I have also 
been in Lesser India, whicli is a line kingdom. Tlio capital 
is called Dily. In this country are many elephants, and 
animals called surnasa, which is like a stag, but it is a tall 
animal, and has a long neck four fathoms in length or longer. 
It has long fore legs, and the hinder are short.f There are 
many animals in Lessor India. There are also many parrots, 
ostriches, and lions. There are also many'otlior animals and 
birds, of which I cannot give the names. There is also a 
country called Zekatay ;( ^ ) the capital is called Samorchant, 
and it is a largo and mighty city. * In this country the lan- 
guage is distinct ; it is half Turkish and half Persian, and 
the people are warlike. In this country they do not eat 
bread. It is also to be noted, that an Infidel lord named 
Ttimerlin liad conquered all the country during the time that 
I was with him. I have been in all those countries; but 
ho conquered many other countries in which I have not 
been. 
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3 5. — Of fGreat Tartaria, ( ^ ) 

I have also been in Great Tartaria, and of the custom of 
the country it is to ^bo noted, first, that nothing besides 
millet is sown^^ They do not eat bread, and they do not drink 
wine, but they drinl^ the milk of mares and*of camels, and 
they also eat camel and horse flesh. It is also to be noted, 
that the king of these countries and his vassals pass winter 
and summer in the fields, with their wives and children, with 
cattle ‘and all that belongs to them ; and they go from one 
pasturage to the other, because it is a flat country,. It is 
also to be noted, that when they choose a king, they take 
him and seat him on white felt, and raise him in it throe 
times.(2) Then they lift him up and carry him round the 
tent, and seat him on a throne, and put a golden sword in 
his hand. Then he must be sworn as is the custom. It is 
also to be noted, that when they eat or drink, they sit on the 
ground, as all Infidels do. There is not a more warlike 
people among the Infidels than the Great* Tartars, who can 
fight and perform journeys as they do. I myself have seen 
them bleed [their horses] and drink the blood after they 
have cooked it. This they do when they are in want of food. 

I have alSo seen when they are long on a journey, that they 
take a piece of flesh, cut it into slices, place it under the 
saddle, and ride on it, and eat it when they were hungry ; 
but they salt it first and ^hink that it will not spoil, because 
it becomes dry from the warmth of the horse, and becomes 
tender under the saddle from riding, after the juice has 
gone out of it. This they do when they have no time to 
prepare their food. It is also the custom, that when the 
king rises in the mgyning, they bring to him some mare^s 
milk in a golden goblet, which he drinks fasting. 

* The word is “ roten** in the text, doubtlessly for “ grossen”. 
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36. — The countries in which I Imve been, that belong 

to Tartary. 

Here is to be noted in wbicli countries I have been, that 
belong to Great Tartary. A country called •Horosaman ;* 
the name of the capital is Orden, and it4ies in a ^ivor called 
Edil, which is a great river. ( There is also a country 
called Bestan ; its capital is Zulat, and it is a mountainous 
country. Item, a city called Haitzichorchen, which is.^ largo 
city,(^) and in a good country. Another city called Sarei ; 
there, fs tho residence of the kings of the Tartars. There is 
also a city called Bolar, in which are different kinds of 
bGast3.( ^ ) Also a city called Ibi8sibur,C ^ ) and a city Asacli, 
which the Christians call Alathena ( ® ) It has a river, called 
Tena, and much cattle. They send largo kocken and galleys 
full of fish from this country, and they go to Venice, Genoa, 
and the islands that are in tho sea. Item, there is a 
country called Ephepstzach ; its capital is Vulchat.fC ® ) In 
this country every kind of corn is cultivated. A city called 
Kaffa, which lies by tho Black Sea, and is surrounded by two 
walls. Within one wall are six thousand liouscs, in which are 
Italians, Greeks, and Ar I neniaiis; it is a chief city on the Black 
Sea, and has within the outer walls, xi thousand houses, in 
which are many Christians; Romans, Greeks, Armenian.s, and 
Syrians. There are also three bishops; a Roman, a Greek, and 
an Armenian. There are also many Infidels who have their 
particular temple. The city has four towns subject to it ; 
they are by the sea. There are also two kinds of Jews in 
the city, and they have two synagogues, and four thousand 
houses are in tho suburbs. ) Item, a city called Karckeri,( ® ) 

* Chowaresiii, whence we have Chiwa, its Mpital being Orgena or 
Urgendsch, N. 

t Selgath or Sorgathi, which Abulfeda calls Crimea or the Fortress, 
whence the entire Tauric peninsula has received its name. Scliiltberger 
is wrong in saying that it was the capital of Kix>tschak. A*. 
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in a good country called Sudi ; but the Infidels call it 
That j ( there arc Christians of the Greek faith in it, and 
there aro good vinoylirds. It lies near the Black Sea, and 
in this country Saiikt Clement was thrown into the sea. 
Close by, is a city, called in thfe Infidel tongue, Serucher- 
man. ( ) It'ein, a country called Starchas,^ which also lies 
by the BUck Sea, where the people are of the Greek faith; 
but they are a wicked poo'ple, because they sell their own 
children to the Infidels, and steal the children of other 
peopkrand sell them ; they are also highway robbers, and 
have a peculiar language. It is also their custom, that when 
one is killed by lightning, they lay him in a box and put it 
on a high tree. Then all the people in the neighbourhood 
come, and bring their food and drink under the tree; they 
dunce and enjoy themselves under it ; they kill oxen and 
lambs, and give them away for the sake of God. This they 
do for three successive days, and at the end of a year they 
come to wliere the dead man lies, near the tree, and again do 
what they did before, until the body putrefies. This they 
do, because they suppose that a man struck by lightning is 
a saint. ( ) Item, the kingdom of Itewsclieu, which is tribu- 
tary to the Tartar king. It is to be noted, that there aro three 
tribes amongst the Great* Tartars. One is called Kayat,t the 
other the third Mugal.( ) It is also to be noted, that 

Tartary is a three months journey iu extent, in which no wood 
or stones aro to be found, only grass and shrubs. The coun- 
tries described all belong to Great Tartary, in all of which I 
have been. I have also been in Arabia ; there the capital is 
called iu the Infidel tongue, Missir.§ The city in this king- 
dom has twelve thousand streets, and each street has twelve 
thousand houses. In the city, is the residence of the king- 

* The word roten” is here repeated. Sec p. 48, 

+ Kajat, Kern it. /V. j Uighur. N, 

^ Missir, Miser, we aro inforincd in cliap. 40 and chap, 44, was called 
Clair by the Christians; we should therefore here read Egypt for Arabia. 
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sultan^ who is king .over all Infidel kings^ and lord of all 
Infidels. He is a mighty lord in silver and gold,*and in pre- 
cious stones, and has daily twenty -thousand men at his 
court.( ) It is also to be noted, that^no person can be made 
king-sultan unless he has-been sold.(^*) 


37. — How many kings-sultan there were, whilst I 
was amongst the Infidels. 

You should know, and take note, how many kings-sultan 
there were during the time that I was there. The first king- 
sultan was named Marochloch ; then there \vas one named 
Mathas, king ; ho was made a prisoner, and placed between 
two planks and sawn in two parts, lengthways. After him, 
was a king named Jusuphda, with whom I was for eight 
months; he was made a prisoner and beheaded. After him 
was one named Zechem ; thou one called Schyachin, who 
was fixed on an iron spike ; for it is the custom in this king- 
dom, that when two figlit for that kingdom, whichever 
overcomes the other and brings him to prison, takes him 
when convenient and dresses him like a king, and leads him 
to a house made for the purpose, in which there are iron 
spikes, and he is put on one of those spikes, so thai it comes 
through at the nock, and on the spike he must rot.(^) 
There was a certain king named Malleckchafcharff ; this king 
invited to a marriage, [those] in Rom, in all Christendom, 
and also in all lands. Now you must note what is his title 
and suporscription.( ^ ) We, llalmander,* the all-powerful 
of Carthago,(^) Sultan of the noble Saracens, Lord of Zus- 
pillen. Lord of the highest Godf in Jherusalein,( *■ ) in Capa- 
docie,(®) the Lord of Jordan, the Lord of the East whence 
flows the boiling sea ; the Lord of Botlilahen where your 

* This letter and all these titles are inventions, related to Schilt- 
berger in all probability by the Armeuian. N. 
t ‘‘iun herr des obristen gots.” 

E 2 
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Ludy our uicco was born, and her ,soii our nephew* of 
Nazareth . \^) The Loi»d of Synay, of Talapharum, and 
of the valley of Josaphat. The Lord of Germoni, around 
which mountain are s^yenty-two towers all embellished with 
marble.(7) The Lord of the great forest, four hundred 
miles in length, and inhabited by seventy- two languages. ( ® ) 
The Lord of Paradisb and of the rivers that flow from there, 
situated in our country of Capadocie ; the guardian of the 
cave.s,f the miglity emperor of Constantinoppel, Amorach 
of KayJamer, the mighty emperor of Oalgarion, the Lord of 
the withered tree, the Lord where the sun and the moon 
rise and set, from first to last ; the lord [of the places] where 
Enoch and Hclyas are buried. Item, the protector of the 
first Proster John, in enclosed Rurnany, and guardian of 
Wadacli. Guardian of Alexander, Founder of the fortified 
city of Babilonio, where the seventy- two languages were in- 
vented. Emperor king of all kings, ^'he Lord of Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Infidels* Destructor of the Gods.( ) Thus 
did he write to Rom when ho wanted to have his daughter’s 

O 

marriage, at which marriage I also was present. It is 
also to be noted, that it is the custom in the country of the 
king-sultan, that during the week of their feast, married 
women Uro at liberty to be wanton with men if it be their 
desire, without th'eir husbands or anybody else having any- 
thing to say, because it is the custom. It is also the custom 
for the king-sultan, when he rides into a city, or when 
people from strange countries come to him, to cover his faco 
that none may sec it ; and if it be a great guest, he must 
first kneel three tiinesf and kiss the ground, then stand 
up and go near him. If he is an Infidel, ho kisses his bare 
hand, but if he is a Christian, ho draws his hand into his 
sleeve, and puts out the sleeve which he must kiss. When 
the king-sultau sends a messenger, he has at the several 
stations on the road, horses ready with all that is needed. 

* “neff.” 


t “stunt.” 
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His messenger, whoirt he sends, lias a bell at his girdle ; he 
covers it with a cloth until he get^ near a statioti, then he 
removes it and lets it ring. When it is heard at the station, 
a horse is prepared for him, and ho finds it ready. IJe rides 
to another station, and th»ro he again finds one ready. This 
he goes on doing, until he gets to the place tO which ho was 
sent. This is done on all the roads of thd king-sul4ian.(^^) It 
is also to bo noted, that the king-sultan also sends letters by 
pigeons, because he has many enemies, and is afraid that 
they might stop his messengers. They are sent ..mostly 
from Archey to Tamasgeu, between which places is a great 
desert. It is also to be noted, how the pigeons aro sent 
to any city to which the king-siiltaii wishes to have them 
sent. Two pigeons must be put together, and sugar must 
bo put into their food, and they aro not allowed to fly; and 
when they know each other well, the hen-pigeon is taken to 
the king, and ho keeps it, and marks the cock-pigeon that 
it may bo known from which city it is ; it is then put into 
a separate place that is prepared, and the hen-pigeon is no 
longer allowed inside. They no longer give him so much to 
cat, and no more sugar as ho used to have ; this is done 
that he may wish to return as soon as possible to the placo 
whero he was before, and where ho was trained. \Y*heu they 
wish to despatch him, the letter is tied under a wing, and ho 
Hies away straight for the house wliere ho was trained. There 
ho is caught and the letter taken from him, and they send it to 
whomsoever it belongs.( When a guest comes to the king- 
sultan, whether he be a lord or a merchant, they give him a 
pass ; and when the letter is shewn in liis country, they 
kneel when it is read, and they kiss it, and shew the guest 
great honour and attention, and they take him over tho 
country from one placo to tho other. It is also to be noted, 
that when the ambassador of a king, or of some other lord of 
a foreign country, comes, it is tho custom among the Infidels 
to attach to him a chief with threo or four hundred, or with 
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six hunclrod horsemen ; and when the.king-sultan becomes 
aware of him, ho is seated on his throne in attire ornamented 
M'ith precious stones, ifnd having seven curtains before him. 
And wl^pii the lord wjio is sent on the embassage wants to 
enter, one curtain is withdrawn after the other, and each time 
ho must bow and kiss the ground. When the last is with- 
drawn, ho kneels befbre the king, who holds out to him his 
hand; lie kisses it and then dblivei’s his message. There is a 
bird in Arabia called sacka,( *3) which is larger than a crane, 
and has a long neck, and a broad and long beak. Ttis black and 
has large feet, which are much like the feet of a goose in the 
lower parts ; its feet are also very black ; its colour *is the 
same as that of a crane ; it has a large crop in front of its 
neck, in which it has quite a quart of water. It is the habit of 
this bird, to fly to a river and fill its crop with water ; then it 
flies away to the desert where there is no water, and pours 
it out of its crop into a hole in the rock. Then come the 
little birds of the desert to drink, wdien he attacks those 
birds for his food. This is the same desert that people cross, 
who go to the tomb of Machmot wdicrc ho is buried. 


38, — Of the uiouutaiu of St. Catherine. 

The lied Sea is two hundred and forty Italian miles broad; 
it is called the Red Sea, but it is not red, but the land 
around is in some parts red. It is the same as other seas, 
and is near Arabia, and is crossed to go to Saint Catherine, 
and by wlioever wishes [to go] to Mount Sinay, where I have 
not been; but I have heard about it from Christians and In- 
fidels, because Infidels also go there. The Infidels call the 
mountain Muntagi,*(i) which is the same as calling it the 
mountain of the apparition, because God appeared before 
Moysi on this mountain, in a flamo of fire, when he spoke to 

• * Muntagi should be called Husclian-Daghi, Mountain of the Apparh 

tioiu Fr 
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him. On the mountain there is a monastery^ in which arc 
Greeks who form a large brotherhoo(J; they do not drink wine, 
and live like recluses ; they do not eat meat, and are a reli- 
gious people, and fast always. Within, are Inany burning 
lamps, and of the oil for burying and eating, they have enough 
sent to them by a miracle from God, which happens in this way. 
When tho olives are ripe, all the birds that are in fjie country 
come together, and each bird bniiigs a branch in its beak to 
tho mount of Saint Catherine, and they bring so many, that 
they have enough for the lamps and for food. In tho cliurch, 
behind the altar, is tho place where God appeared to Moysi 
in the burning bush ; when the monks go near it they nro 
baro-footed, because it is a holy place ; because our Lord 
commanded Moysi to take off his shoos because the place is 
lioly, and the place is called the place of God. Three ste})s 
higher up, is tho high altar whore lay the bones of 8aiiit 
Catherine ; tho abbot shows this sanctuary to pilgrims, and 
lie has a silver thing with which ho touches tlic sanctuary and 
the bones. In this way he obtains an exudation of oil, which 
is neither like oil nor balsam; this ho gives to tho pilgrims, 
and shews there the head of Saint Catliorine and many 
other sacred things. A great miracle takes place in this mon- 
astery, where there are as many lamps that are always burn- 
ing, as there are monks. When a monk ^s about to die, his 
lamp becomes dim, and when it goes out, he dies. When tho 
abbot dies, he who sings the mass finds on tho altar a letter, in 
which is written the name of tlw man who is to bo the 
abbot, and his lamp relights itself. In tho same abbey is 
tho spring where Moysi caused the water to flow, when ho 
struck the rock with his staff. Not far from tho said a;bbey, 
is the church built in honour of our Lady, where she ap- 
peared to the monks ; higher up, is the chapel of Moysi, to 
which he fled when he saw our Lord face to^ face. There is 
also on the mount, the chapel of tho prophet Helyas; tho 
mount is called Oreb ; close to tho chapel of Moysi, is 
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the site where our Lord delivered to. him the tables with 
the ten commandments^ land on this same mountain is the 
cave ill which Moysi remained, when he fasted forty days. 
From this valley one ,gets to a larger valley, and gets to 
the mountain to which Saint Catheprinewas carried by angels. 
In the same valley is a church, built in honour of the forty 
• martyrs, irr which the monks often sing the mass. The 
valley is cold, and the placb on Saint Catherine's mount 
whore she was carried by the angels, is nothing but a heap 
of stones ; but there has boon a chapel which is destroyed. 
There are also two mounts called Sinay, which are near 
each other, except for the valley which is between them. 


39. — Of the withered tree. 

Not far from Ebron is the village of Mambertal,(0 whore 
is the withered tree which the Infidels call kurruthereck ; 
it is also called carpe,* and has been since the time of Abra- 
ham, and was always green until our Lord died on the cross; 
since His death it has w'ithcred. It is found in prophecy, 
that a prince will come from the Occident towards the sun, 
and will \vith the Christians take possession of the lioly 
sepulchre, and will 'cause the celebration of the mass under 
the withered tree; then will the tree become green and 
bear fruit. The Infidels hold it in great honour, and take 
good care of it. It has also the virtue, that when anybody 
suffers from epilepsy, and ho passes by it, he falls no more ; 
and it possesses many other virtues, so that it is well taken 
care of.( ^ ) Item, it is two full days journey from Jheru* 
Salem to Nazereth where our Lord was brought up, which 
was formerly a considerable city ; but now it is a small vill- 
age, the houses dre far from each other, and mountains are 

* Selvy is the Turkish for cypress tree. This word appears as Sirpe 
^ in edition of 1814. 
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around it. There wg,s a church where our Lady received 
the salutation of the archangel Gabryel, but now there is 
only a pillar.(^) The Infidels guarddt well^ because of the 
offerings which the Christians bring there ; these they take 
away because they are enemies, but they dare not do any- 
thing to them, because it is forbidden by the saltan. 


40. — Of Jheriisalem and of the Holy Sepulchre. 

When I was at Jherusalcm, I was there during a great 
war, and our thirty thousand [men] were encamped near 
tlio Jordan on a beautiful meadow ; this is the reason why 
I could not see all the holy places well ; but 1 will relate 
some things. I went twice to Jhorusalern with a koldigen( ^ ) 
named Joseph. Jhernsalcm lies between two mounts, and 
there is great want of water. The Infidels call Jheriisalem, 
Kurtzitalil.( ^ . The church in which is the holy sepulchre 
is a fine church, high and circular ; it is covered all over 
with lead, and is outside the city. In the middle of the 
church, in the chapel on the right hand, is the holy sepulchre, 
wherein nobody can enter, unless he is a great lord ; but a 
stone of the holy sepulchre is let into the wall of the taber- 
nacle, and the pilgrims can kiss and touch it.(^) There is 
a lamp that burns all the year until Good Friday, then it 
goes out, and re-lights itself on Easter day. There is also 
on Easter eve a brightness above liho holy sepulchre, that is 
like fire ; {*) many people come there from Ermcnia, from 
Siria, and from the country of Prester John, to see this 
brightness in the church. On the right hand is Mount 
Calvarie where is an altar ( ? ) ;* there, is the pillar to which 
our Lord was bound whilst he was scourged. Near the said 

• 

* The word altar is omitted in the edition of 1859. Neumann 
states that several editions give different substitutes for this word. In 
those of 1475 (?) aad 1549, the word altar” is inserted. 
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altar, are forty-two steps under ground ; there, were found 
the holy cross and those af the two thieves. In front of the 
gate of th6 church, are' eighteen steps ; there, our Lord on 
the cross said to his mother : Woman, behold, that is thy 
child’; and he said to Saint eJohannsen : Behold; that is 
thy mother.” Ho went up those very steps when he carried 
•the cross; and on thd same side, but a little higher, is the 
chapel in which are the priests from the country of Prester 
John.(^) In front of the city is the church of Saint Steffan, 
where he was stoned ; ( ^ ) and against the valley of Joseph at, 
is the golden gate before the church whore is the holy sepul- 
chre. Not far from there is the great hospital of Saint Jolianns, 
in which they receive sick people, l^he hospital has one 
hundred and thirty-four columns ; there is another hospital 
that rests on fifty-four marble columns.(^) Below the hos- 
pital is a fine church, called that of our great Lady, and 
between them is another church called that of our Lady, 
where Mary Magdalen and Mary Cleoj^has tore out their 
hair when they saw God on the cross. In front of the 
church where is the holy sepulchre, is the temple of our 
Lord ; it is very fine, high, and circular ; it is also wide and 
covered with tin ; there is also a fine open space with houses 
around, and it is paved with white marble ; the Infidels do 
not allow either Christians or Jews to enter it.(®) Near to 
the great temple is a church covered with lead, and called 
the throne of Salomon ; ( ‘•^ ) and on the left hand is a palace, 
called the temple of Salom?)n, A church there, is in honour 
of Saint Annen, in which is a well ; whoever bathes in it is 
healed, whatover be his disease. It was there our Lord 
healed the bed-ridden man.( ) Not far from this is the 
house of Pilate, and close by, is the house of Eerod( ) who 
ordered the children to be killed. A little further, there is 
a church called that ot Saint Annen, in which is an arm of 
Saint Johannes Crisostimus, and the greater portion of the 
head of Saint Stephen. ( ) There is a street which leads to 
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Mount Syon, where is the church of Saint James. Not far 
from the mount, is the church of cyir Lady, where she lived 
and also where she died. When one is on Mount Syon, 
there is a chapel in which is the stone thaf was over the 
holy sepulchre ; there is also a pillar to which our Lord was 
hound, when the Jews scourged him. In the same place was 
tlie house of Annas, who was the Jewish bishop. »At the top 
of thirty-two steps, is the places where our Lord washed the 
feet of his disciples ; near the same place. Saint Stephen was 
buried. This is also the place where our Lady heard the 
angels sing the mass ; in the same chapel, near the high 
altar s5it the twelve holy apostles on the day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Ghost came upon them. At this same place, 
our Lord celebrated the Passover with his disciples. Mount 
Syou is in the city of Jhcrusalem, and stands higher than 
thocity.(^^) Below the mount is a beautiful castle which 
was built by the king-sultan. ( ) On the mount are buried 
King Soldan and King David, and many other kings. 
Between Mount Syon and Salomon's temple, is the house 
where our Lord raised the maiden from death ; it is also the 
place where Isayas the prophet was buried. In front of the 
city of Jherusalern, lies buried the prophet Dayel. Between 
the mount of Oliueli and Jherusalern, is the valley of.Josophat 
which reaches to the city. There is a brook in the valley of 
Josophat where is the sepulchre of our Lady, XL stops below 
ground. Not far off is a church where Jacob and 

Zacharias the prophets are buried.**^ Above the valley is the 
mount of Olives, and close to the mount, is the mount of Gal- 
ilee. From Jherusalern tioo hundred stadia are counted 
to the Dead Sea, which is one hundred and Jifty stadia 
wide,{^^) and into which flows the river Jordan^ at the source 
of which and at no distance, is the church of Saint J ohannos ; 

♦ “ da sint begraben Jacob und Zacharyas, die propheten.” 

+ The words in italics are wanting in the edition of 1859, and are 
substituted from that of 1814, a reproduction of the passage in the 
editions of 1475 (?) and 1549. 
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and a little higher up, ChristiauB usually bathe in the Jor- 
dan,( ) which is neither Jb road nor deep, but there are good 
fish in it;* its source is«frorn two springs on the same moun- 
tain, one spring is called the Jor, the other, Don, and from 
these it has its name ; ( “^ ) it flaws through a lake, ’then 
under a mounttfin, and comes up on a beautiful plain, where 
• the Infidels often hav^ a fair during the year.(‘^^) In this 
same plain is the grave of Saint James, and on this same 
plain we encamped with our young king, with thirty thou- 
sand men sent to him by the Turkish king. There are 
many Christians on the Jordan, and they have many churches 
thete. It is to be noted, that the Infidels took possession 
of the holy sepulchre, twelve hundred and eighty years from 
Christ.(--) Ebron lies seven leagues from Jherusalcm, and 
is the chief city of the Philistines ; on Ebron are the graves 
of the patriarchs, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
of their wives Eva, Sara, Kebecca, and Lia. There is a fine 
church which the Infidels take great care of, and hold in 
great honour, because the holy fathers lie there; they do not- 
allow either Christians or Jews to enter, unless they have 
the permission of the king-sultan, and they say, we are 
not worthy to enter so holy a place. In front of the city 
of Miser, which the Christians call Cair, there is a garden 
where balsam grows ; it grows there only, and in India, 
The king-sultan enjoys a large income from this balsam. 
The Infidels often adulterate it, and merchants and druggists 
also mix it, and this thej^ do that they may make more 
profit, (^'^) Genuine balsam is pure and clear, and has a 
pleasant taste, and is yellow ; but when it is thick and red, 
it is not genuine. Take a drop of balsam in the hand, and 
expose it to the sun ; if it is good, you cannot keep it long 
in the sun, because you feel the great heat. Take a drop of 
balsam on a knife, and put it near a glowing fire ; if the 
balsam burns, it is genuine. Take a silver cup or goblet full 
of goaPs milk, stir it quickly and put a drop of balsam into 
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it ; if it is good, the tpilk will immediately curdle, and so the 
balsam is proved. 


41. — Of the spring in ParadLso, with iiii I’ivers. 

In the middle of Paradise there is j spring, from which 
flow four rivers that course through ditferont countries. 
The first is called Rison and flows through India; in this 
river are found many precious stones and gold. The other 
is called Nilus : it flows through tho country of the Moors 
and 1^1 rough Egypt. Tho third is called Tigris, and flows 
through Asia and Great Armenia. Tho fourth is called the 
Eufrates, which flows through Persia and Lesser Armenia. 
Of these four rivers I have scon three, ( ^ ) One is called 
Nilus, tho other Tigris, tho third, Eufrates. I have been 
many years in tho countries through which these rivers flow, 
and have there exi 3 erionced many things that are good and 
bad, of which a great deal more might be said. 


42. — Plow pepper giowis in India. 

I have not boon in Great India where the popper grows, 
but I have heard in the Infidel country ft’om those who have 
seen it, where and how it grows. In tho first place, I have 
understood and heard, that it grows near the city of Larnbe, 
in a forest called Lambor;(^) tliis forest is quite xiiii days 
journey in length. In this forest are ii cities and many vill- 
ages in which are Christians ; it is very hot whore the 
pepper grows. The pepper grows on trees which are like 
the wild vine, and is something like tho sloe when it is 
green ; and they bind them to poles as they do tho vine, and 
the trees bear a great deal. When it is green it is ripe, 
then they cut it as they do grapes, and expose it to the sun 
until it is dry. Three kinds of pepper grow ; the long and 
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black grows with the leaves. There is the white, which is 
the best, and they keep jt in the country ; but not so much 
of this grows as of the other. There are also many serpents 
there, produced by the heat. Some people say, that when 
the pepper is to be gathered, fires are made in the forest to 
drive away the serpents, therefore the pepper becomes 
• black ; but* this is net the case, because if they made a fire, 
the trees would wither and** boar no more fruit ; but the 
truth is, that they wash their hands with the juice of an 
apple which they call liuon,( 2) or of some other plant ; the 
serpents escape from the smell, and then they gather the 
pepper without trouble. In the same country thSy also 
grow good ginger, and many spices and aromatics. 


43. — Of Allexandria. 

Alexandria is quite seven Italian miles long, and three 
broad, and is a fine and pretty city, and the river Nilua 
flows past the city into the sea ; and the city has no other 
drinking water, and it is conducted into tho city by means 
of cisterns. Many merchants come there from over the sea, 
from Italifin countries, from Venice and from Genoa. Those 
from Genoa have their own counting-houses at Alexandria, 
and those fi^om Venice likewis0.(^) It is the custom at 
Allexandria, that at the hour of vespers, all the Italians must 
be in their counting-houses, and no longer without, about 
the city, which is sti'ictly forbidden. Then an Infidel comes 
and locks up tho counting-house, and takes away the key 
until the morning, when ho comes and opens it again. 
Thus they take care that tho Italians shall not take their 
city, because they were once conquered by tho king of 
Ziporn.( * ) Near the port of Alexandria there is a fine high 
tower, on which there was not long ago a mirror, in which 
one could see from Alexandria toward Cipern those who 
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were on the sea ; anji whatever they were doing, all could 
be seen in this mirror at Allexandria, so that at the time 
that the king of Zypern went to war with Allexandria, ho 
could do them no harm. Then came a priest to the king of 
Ziperen, and asked what4ie would give him if he broke the 
mirror. The king replied, that if he would break the mirror, 
ho would give him whichever bishopric he might choose to • 
have in his country. The priest then wont to Rome to the 
Pope, and said : That he would break the mirror at Allex- 
andria, if he would allow him to abjure the Cliristian faith. 
He gave him permission that he might do so in words, and 
not in deeds nor with the heart. Now ho did this for the 
sake of the Christian faith, because the Cliristians at sea 
sullbred many injuries from the Infidcds, through this mirror. 
The priest returned from Rome to Alexandria, and was con- 
verted to the faith of the Infidels, and learnt their writing, 
and became an Infidel priest and their preacher, and 
taught them the Infidel faith against the Cliristian faith, 
-and they held him in great honour, and wondered, because 
he had been a Christian priest, and they trusted in him very 
much. They asked him which temple in the city he wished 
for, as tliey would give it to him for his life time. There 
was also a temple in the middle of the tower ^whero the 
mirror was ; this temple ho asked for, foi* his life time ; they 
gave it to him together with the keys of the mirror. There 
ho remained nine years, and then one day he sent to the 
king of Zypperen that he should^come with liis galleys, and 
he would break the mirror which was in his power, and ho 
thought, that, after breaking the mirror, if tlie galleys were 
there, ho would go on board. One morning many galleys 
came, he struck the mirror three blows with a hammer be- 
fore it broke, and from the noise all the people in the city 
were frightened, and ran to the tower and fell on him, so 
that he could not get away ; then he jumped out of a window 
of the tower, into the sea, and was killed. Soon afterwards. 
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the *kirtg of Zypereii came with a large force, and took 
Allextindria, and remained in it throe day8.(®) Then came 
the king-sultan, and ho marched upon him so that he could 
not remain ; and he burnt the city, and took away with him 
many people with their wives and children, and much 
booty. 

f. Q ... ..i: 

44. — Of a great giant. 

It is to be noted, that in Egypt there was a giant, who was 
called in the Infidel tongue, Allonklaisser. In this country 
is the city called IMissir, but thd Christians call it Kayr, and 
it is the capital of the king-sultan. In this same city are 
twelve thousand baking ovens. Now the said giant was so 
strong, that one day he brought into the city a bundle of 
wood to heat all the ovens, and one bundle was enough ; 
each baker gave him a loaf, which makes twelve thousand 
loaves. All those he ate in one day. The shin-bone of this 
giant is in Arabia, in a valley between two mountains. There 
is a deep valley between the rocks, where flows a river at 
such a depth that no person can see it, one only hears its 
rush. It is in this same valley that the shin-bone of the 
giant servos as a bridge ; and whoever comes there, whether 
they are riding or ©n foot, must pass over this shin-bone. 
It is also on a road whore traders pass, coming and going, 
because the defile is so narrow, that people cannot pass by 
any other way ; and the Thfidols say that this bone is one 
frysen* in length, which is equal to an arrow’s flight, or 
more. There, a toll is taken from traders j with the same, 
they buy oil to anoint the bone that it may not rot. It is 
not a long time since a king-sultan had a bridge built near 
the bone ; it is about two hundred years [ago], according to 
an inscription on the bridge. When a lord comes there with 
many people, he passes over the bridge, and does not pass 
* Farsang or fursak in. 787^ yds. 
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over the bone; but whoever wishes to pass over this wonclor, 
may do so, that ho may say of it that in this country there 
is an incredible thing, and which is nbvertheless surely true. 
And if it were not true, or had I n^»t seen it, I would not 
have’spoken or written about it. ( ^ ) 


45. — Of the many religions the Infidels have. 

It is to bo noted, that the Infidels have five religions. 
First,^omo believe in a gi;^nt called Aly, who was a groat 
persecutor of Christians. Others believe in one who was 
called Molwa,(^) who was an Infidel priest. The third 
believe, as the three kings believed, before they wore 
baptised. The fourth believe in fire, because they say that 
Abel, the son of Adam, brought his offering to Almighty 
God, and the flames of the fire were the offering ; therefore 
they believe in this offering. Among tlio fifth, some believe, 
and the largest number among the Infidels believe, in one 
who is called Aluchmot. 


46 , — How Machinet and his religion appeared. 

It is hero to be noted of Machmet, how lie came and how 
ho brought his religion. Item, father and mother were 
poor people, and ho is a native of Arabia. When he was 
thirteen years old ho went away from home, went to [some] 
merchants who wanted to go to Egypt, and asked them to 
take him with them. They f1>ok him, agreeing that ho 
must look after the camels and horses, and wherever Mach- . 
met went, or stood, there stood always a cloud over him, 
which was black ; and when they came to Egypt, tliey en- ^ 
camped near a village. Now at that time there were Chris- 
tians in Egypt ; the pastor of the village came to the mer- 
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chants^ and invited them to dino with him. They did so, 
and told Machmet that he must look after tho horses and 
camels. This Jio did.* And now when they came into tho 
pastor’s house, tho pastor asked them if they wore all there ? 
The merchants said : Wo are all* here, except a boy who is 
guarding our camels and horses.” Now this priest had read 
in a prophecy, how one, born of two persons, would spread 
a doctrine against that of Christianity, and that as a sign 
who the man was to bo, a black cloud would stand over 
him. Tho pastor wont out, and saw a black cloud over tho 
little boy, who was Machmet. When ho had now seen him, 
he asked the merchants that they should bring the boy; 
they brought him. The pastor asked him his name. He 
said, ^'Machmet”. This, the pi'icst also found in prophecy, 
and more [than this] , that ho would be a mighty lord and 
man, and that he would greatly trouble Christianity ; but 
that his doctrine would not last one thousand years, and then 
it would decrease. When the pastor knew that he was 
named Machmet, and saw tho black cloud stand over him, 
ho understood that ho was tho man who would introduce 
this doctrine, and ho placed him at his table above tho 
merchants, and showed him great honour. After tho irioal, 
the pastor asked tho merchants if they knew the boy. They 
said; ^"No,but he came to us, and asked us to take him with us 
into Egypt.” Then tho pastor told them how he had read in a 
prophecy, how this boy Y<^^ld introduce a doctrine against 
Christians, through which they would suffer much, aud for 
a sign [of this], a black cloud would be always over him ; and 
showed them the cloud and said, that when he was in tho 
galley, the cloud was there also. He said to the boy: Thou 
shalt be a greiit teacher, and shalt inti'oduce a particular 
doctrine amongst tho Infidels, and thou shidt overpower the 
Christians by thy might, and thy descendants will also ac- 
quire great power.{^) Now I pray thee that thou wilt 
leave my race, tho Armeny, in peace.” TLis he promised 
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him, and then went with the merchants to Babiloni, and be- 
came a great scholar in Infidel writings, and preached to the 
Infidels that they should believe in *God who had created 
heaven and earth, and not in the idols tliat were the creatures 
of men ; they have ears and hear not ; they have eyes and 
see not ; they have a mouth and speak^not ; tlie^ have feet 
and walk not ; nor can they save either the body or soul ; 
and he converted the king of Jhibilony and many people 
with him. Then the king took him, and gave him power 
over the land ; this he exercised ; and when the king died, 
he took the king^s wife, aud become a niiglity Calplia, 
which is as much as to say, a Pope, lie liad four men 
with him who were well learned in Infidel writings, and to 
OJich he gave an oflice. To the first, he gave charge of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ; to the other, lay jurisdiction ; the first, 
was named Omar, the other, Otman ; the third was named 
Abubach, to whom ho gave charge of weights and manufac- 
tures, so that ho was over them, and each one should bo 
faithful in his work. The fourth was named Aly ; ho made 
him chief over all his people, and sent him into Arabia that 
he should convert Christians, becaiiso Christians were there at 
the time ; but if any would not bo converted, then he should 
compel them by the sword. Wo read in^ the Infidel book, 
Alkoray, that in one day ninety thousand men were killed 
for [the sake of] MaclimePs doctrine, and the whole of 
Arabia was converted. Machniet gave them a law, how they 
were to conduct themselves before God, who had created 
heaven and earth. And the law of the Infidels begins in 
this way. First, when a boy was born, when he comes to 
be thirteen years old, he must be circumcised, and he has 
instituted five daily prayers, which must bo daily repeated. 
The first prayer is when the day breaks ; another, in the 
middle of the day ; the third, at the time of vespers ; the 
fourth, before the sun goes down ; the fifth, when day and 
night part. With the first four, they prriise God, who has 
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made heaven and earth ; with the fifth'; they pray to Mach- 
rnet, that ho will intercecle for them with God. And they 
must go into tJie temple at cei'tain times of the day; and 
when they want to go <4nto the temple, they must wash the 
mouth, then the hands, feet, ears, and eyes. And when any 
^ one has sinned with his wife, ho cannot go into the temple, 
until he has washed his whole body ; this they do in the 
same belief as we Christians who confess ; and the Infidels 
believe that, after they have washed, they are as pure as 
Cliristians, who, with full penitence, have confessed to the 
priest. And when they want to enter the temple, th^ take 
off their shoes and go in bare footed ; they cannot take in 
any arms, or weapons that cut, and they do not allow any 
woman in the temple, so long as they are inside ; and when 
they go into the temple, they stand near each other, with 
their hands close to each other ; and they bond and kiss the 
ground, and tlieir priest sits on a scat before them, and 
begins a prayer which they repeat after him. It. is also to 
bo noted, that in the temple no one speaks to another, 
nor looks at another, until the prayer is ended. In the 
temple they do not put one foot far from the other, but 
keep them close together ; they do not go to and fj:o, nor 
look here* and there, but they stand still in one place, and 
keep their hands together until they have quite finished 
their prayer ; and when they have quite finished, they bow 
to each other, and only tjien go out of the temple. It is 
also to be noted, that no door of the temple is left open. 
They have no painting and no picture inside, only their 
writings, plants, roses, and flowers.® They do not willingly 
allow Christians to enter, and more than this, it is to be 
noted, that Infidels must not spit, cough, or da anything of 
the sort in their temple ; but if some one does so inside, ho 
must go out and wash himself, and, added to this, must 
suffer much reproach from the Infidels ; and when one 
coughs, sneezes, Or . . . he must go out of the temple and 
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wash himself after It is also to be noted, that they keep 
Friday as we keep Sunday, and whoever does not go to the 
temple on their holy-day, is taken and tied to a ladder, and 
carried about the town from one street to the other, and tied 
in front of the temple until their prayer is finished; and then 
they beat him twenty-five times willi a rod on the naked 
body, whether ho is rich or poor. •Item, alf the young* 
dropped by their cattle on the Friday, ai e given to tho hospi- 
tal. Their priests also say, tliat when prayer is finished on 
a lioly-day, people may work, because work is holy, and 
that man commits more sin by being idle than with work, 
and therefore they allow their people to work on holy days 
after they havo^nished their prayer. And when they finish 
their prayers on holy-days, they raise their hands towards 
God, and all pray with common voice for vengeance on 
Christendom, and say : ^‘Almighty God, wo pray thee not to 
suffer Christians to be united,*’ and say, that if Christians 
are united and have pe^co amongst thcrnsclvcs, they must 
succumb. It is also to bo noted, that they have three 
kinds of temples; one, to which they all go, is Sam, a parish 
church ; the other, into which priests go, is a monastery, and 
in which they also go through their pi*obation ; the third, 
is where their kings and mighty vasj^als liavo th'eir burial, 
and in it poor people are received for thb love of God, whe- 
ther they be Christians, Infidels, or Jews, and the temido is 
like a hospital. The first temple is also called Mesgit, the 
other Medrassa, the third, Amarat.( '^) It is also to be noted, 
tliat they do not bury their dead cither in tho temples, or 
around them; they bury in tho fields and on the high roads; 
this they do that those who pass by, may pray to God for 
them. And when one is about to die, they stand around him, 
and tell him that he must think of God, and call to God to 
have mercy upon him ; and when ho dies, they wash him, and 
then their priests carry him, singing, to the grave, and bury 
him. It is also to be noted, that the Infidels fast one mouth 
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in tho year, and this fast changes every year to another 
month, and they fast one ‘whole day without eating or drink- 
ing, until they seo the* stars in the sky. Then the priest 
goes up tho tower, an(^ culls tho people to prayer, and they 
go into the temple and say their* prayers, and only when 
tlicy have finished their prayer, they go homo and eat all 
* night untirtho morning, meat, or whatever they may have. 
Also, they do not lay with 'their wives during their fast ; 
and when a woman is pregnant or in child-bed, she may eat 
during the day, and tho sick may do the same. They do 
not take payment during fast, cither for houses or :^r any 
thing that pays interest. 


47. Of the Infidels’ Eastet“day.( ^ ) 

It IS also to be noted of the Infidels* Easter day, that, after 
they have fasted four weeks, they have Easter for three days 
following, and on tho inorniiig of Eastor day tlicy go to tlie 
temple, and finish their prayer as is their custom ; and when 
tliey have done, tho common people put on their arms, and 
then come to the high priest’s house, with the chiefs of the 
town and ‘the soldiers, and then take out of the priest^s 
house, the tabernacle, and ornament it with cloth of gold and 
velvet, and the chiefs and tho principal [people] carry it in 
front of their temple, and ip front of tho tabernacle they carry 
their banners, and all tlie musicinns they can find also go 
before it ; and when they bring it to the temple, they put it 
down, and the chief priest goes into tho tabernacle and 
preaches inside it. When ho has preached, they put a sword 
in his hand ; he draws it and speaks to the people, and calls 
upon God that he should givens might and strength against 
all the enemies of Machmet’s faith, so that we may overcome 
them with the sword. Then they all put out their hands, and 
pray to our Lord that it may so happen, and after this, the 
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iHiglity lords go in^o the temple and pray, and during that 
time, the people must guard the tabernacle and tlie lords. 
AVhen their prayer is finished, they take the tabernacle with 
the priest inside, and carry him back to his house, with the 
musicians and banners. •Afterwards, they go to their houses 
and have great rejoicings for three days. • 


48. — Of the other Eastcr-day. 

And then, after a month, they have another Easter day in 
honour of Abraham. On this [day] they kill latnbs and 
oxen, and give to the poor, by the will of God, [and] to the 
honour of Abraham, because ho was obedient, and wanted to 
sacrifice his son to God. At this time, the Infidels go to the 
grave of Machmet, and to the temple which Abraham built 
and which lies in front of the city, and Machmet has his 
gi’ave in it, and it is called Madina. On Easter day the 
king-sultan covers the temple of Abraham with velvet, which 
is black, and then their priest cuts off a small piece for each 
Infidel pilgrim that comes, that he may take it away as a 
sign that he has been there, ■ 


49. — Of tlie law of the Infidels. 

It is also here to be noted, wliat Machmet has forbidden 
in the laws ho has given to the Infidels. First, he has for- 
bidden the Infidels that they should dare to cut the beard, 
because it would be against the will of God when he created 
Adam, the first man, in his Divine image ; and the Infidels 
also say, that he who would have a face diflerent to that ho 
received from God, does it against God’s command, whether 
he be young or old. They also say that whoever cuts his 
beard, he does it from vanity and pride, and to please the 
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world, and scorns the creation of God ; it is particularly the 
Christians who do this to please their women^ and this is a 
great misfortune for them, because, for the sake of vanity, 
they disfigure the image in which God created them. Then 
Maclimet forbade that any one should lift his hat or uncOver 
liis head to another, whether ho be king, emperor, noble or 
^plebeian, which they afiso observe ; but when they go before 
a mighty man, they bow and ‘kneel before him. They say, 
when one^s father, and mother, or another friend dies, they 
should uncover the head before him. This they also do. 
When tlicy lament for one, they take off their hat^ and 
lift it high and throw it on the ground, and then they 
lament. This also has Machmet allowed, that a man may 
take as many wives as he can support. It is also their law, 
that when a woman is pregnant, they do not go near her 
until the child is born, nor for fourteen days after; but they 
may have a concubine. The Infidels also say that after the 
last day they w'ill have wives, with whom they will lie ; but 
they will always remain virgins. Tliey r^lso say that God 
has established marriage only for those who die in the faith 
of Machrnct, He has also ordered that they must not cat 
any animal, or bird, unless tlrcy cut its throat and let the 
blood flow,‘.which they observe. They do not cat pig's flesh, 
because Machmet hds also forbidden it. 


50. — Why Machmet has forbidden wine to Infidels. 

It is also to be noted, that Machinct has forbidden wine to 
Infidels, because as the Infidels say ; One day ho was pass- 
ing, with his servants, a public-house, in which were many 
people making merry. Ho asked why those people .were so 
merry ; one of his servants told him it was caused by wine. 
Machmet said : “ Is it such a drink that people become so 
merry from it 1” Now in the eveningMachmet went out again. 
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and there was a great noise becanso a man and his wife 
were fighting, and two persons weA killed. He spoke and 
asked what was the matter? One of his servants said that 
the people who were merry have now ,lost their senses, be- 
cause*they have taken tob much wine, and they knew not 
what they did. Then Machmet forbade wine* to all, under a 
heavy penalty, whether ecclesiastic or lay, emperor, king, 
dukes, barons, counts, knight and varlet, servants, and all 
those who were of his faith, and that they should no longer 
drink wine, whether they bo well or ill, and this is why he has 
forbidc^n wine to them, as the Infidels have told me. lie has 
also ordered that the Christians and all those who are against 
his faith, should be persecuted day and night, except the 
Armeny who are to be free amongst them ; and where there 
are Armeny amongst them, then they should not take from 
them a monthly tax greater than two pfennings, because 
Machmet had promised the Armenian priest, as has been 
stated. Ho has also ordered, that when they overcome Chris- 
tians, they should not kill them ; but they should pervert 
them, and should thus spread and strengthen their own 
faith. 


51. — Of a fellowship the Infidels have among them- 
selves. 

It is also to be noted, that duiing the time ho was on 
earth, Machmet had forty disciples. They haVo a special 
fellowship and have made an alliance against Christendom, 
and this is their law. Whoever wants to be of their fellow- 
ship, must swear that if he meets a Christian, ho will not 
let him live nor take him a prisoner, whether from favour 
or for the sake of profit; and if it should happen that in a 
battle which Infidels [might] have with Christians, he can- 
not succeed to take one, he must buy a Christian and 
kill him. Those who are in this fellowship are called 
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They ;*( ^ ) there are many of them ^in Turkey^ and they 
always go against the CRristians because it is their law. 


52. — How a Christian becomes an Infidel. 

It is also to be noted how a Cliristian, from the beginning, 
becomes an Infidel. When'a Christian wants to become an 
Infidel, he must before all men raise a finger, and say the 
words : *^La il lach illallach Machmet is his true messen- 
ger.( ^ ) And when ho says this, they take him to tj^e high 
priest ; then he must repeat the above written words before 
the priest, and must deny the Christian faitli, and when he has 
done that, they put on him a new dress, and the priest binds 
a now kerchief on his head ; and this they do that it may be 
seen ho is an Infidel, because Christians wear blue kerchiefs, 
and the Jews, yellow kerchiefs, on the head. Then the 
priest asks all the people to put on their armour, and who 
has to ride, rides ; also all the priests who are in the neigh- 
bourhood. And when the people come, they put him on a 
horse, and then the common people must ride before him, 
and the priests go behind him, with trumpets, cymbals and 
fifes, and two priests ride near him ; and so they lead him 
about in the town ; and the Infidels cry with a loud voice 
and praise Machmet, and the two priests say to him these 
words : Thary wirdur, J^Iesso chulidur, Maria cara baschi- 
dur, Machmet kassuldur^^ : which is as much as to say ; 
There is one God, and the Messiah his servant, Mary his 
maid, and Machmet his chief messenger. ) After they have 
Ihd liim everywhere in the city, from one street to another, 
then they lead him into the temple and circumcise him. If he 
is poor, they make a large collection and give it to him, and 
the great lords shew particular honour to him, and make 

♦ To those who are unfamiliar with the name, the title of Ghasi 
would scarcely be recognised in that of They. N, 
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liim rich ; this they dp, that Christians may be more willing 
to be converted to their faith, jfjf 1^ is u wonicin who wants 
io change her religion/^ she is also taken to the high priest, 
and must say the above words. The priest Ihen takes the 
woina«^s girdle, cuts it in* two, and makes of it a cross ; on 
this, the woman must stamp three times, -f deny the Christian 
faith, and must say the other words above written. The 
Infidels have a good custom among their merchants, when 
one wants to buy from another, whatever be the merchan- 
dise. The buyer says to the seller, that ho should make a 
just profit on what he buys, so that he also might live; so 
that he takes no more pi’ofit than one pfenning in forty 
pfennings, which is equal to one gulden in forty guldens, 
and no more -5 this they call a right purchase and profit, and 
this Machrnet has also commanded them, so that the poor, 
like the rich, might live. The 2.n‘iests also always say in 
tl'.eir sermons, that they should help each other and bo sub- 
ject to their superiors, and the rich are to be humble before 
the poor, and when tliey do this, Cod Almighty gives them 
strength and might against their enemies ; and whatever 
their priest says to them about .spiritual things, they are 
obedient and submissive to it. This is the faith of Machraet 
which he has given to the Infidels as his la\y, such as it is, 
as I then heard it from them. 


53. — Whut the Infidels believe of Christ. 

It is also to be noted, that the Infidels believe that Jesus 
was born of a virgin, and that after the birth, she remained 
a virgin. They also believe that when Jesus was born, he 
spoke to his mother and comforted her, and they believe that 

* The words in italics are wanting in Heidelberg MS. Penzel has it 
— “ Ist die Ubertiiten wollenden ein Frauenzimmer.” In edition of 
1549, we find — “ Ist aber ein frau.” t “stunt.’’ 
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Jesus is tlie highest prophet of God amongst all prophets, 
and that he has never committed sin ; and they do not be- 
lieve that Jesus was crucified, but that it was another who 
was like him ; therefore Christians have a wicked faith, be- 
cause they say that Jesus was crucified, who was the highest 
friend of God, ^nd has never committed any sin, therefore 
God would not havef been a just judge if Jesus was crucified 
and innocent. And when One converses with them of the 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, they say that they are 
three persons, and not one God, because their book Alkaroii 
says nothing of the Trinity. When anybody says th^t Jesus 
is the word of God, they say, this we do know, that the 
word of God has spoken, otherwise ho would not be God; 
and when one says that wisdom is the Son of*God wlio was 
born of the Virgin Mary, from a word which the angels an- 
nounced to her, and on account of which word wo must all rise 
and come to judgment ; they say it is true that no one can go 
against the word of God. They also say that the strength of 
the word of God cannot be conceived by any one, and there- 
fore their book Alkoran sa 3 "s, and gives them a sign, by the 
word which the angel spoke to Mary, that Jesus was born 
of the word of God, They say that Abraham was the friend 
of God, MoysQs the prophet of God, Jesus the word of God, 
so was Machmet the true messenger of God. They also say, 
that Jesus, of tlie four, was the most worthy, and was the 
highest with Go^, and it will bo he also who will judge the 
last judgment of God over all men. 


54- — What the Infidels say of the Christians. 

The Infidels also say that whatever territory they possess 
of the Christians, they do not owe it to their power, nor to 
their wisdom, nor to their holiness, but th6y have it because 
of the injustice, perversity, and arrogance which Christians 
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have against them ; Jbherofore Almighty God has decreed, 
that they should take the land from^Ohristians, because they 
do not conduct theii* affairs, whether •spiritual or temporal, 
with justice, because they look to wealth and favour, and 
the rifch treat the poor wit-h haughtiness, and do not help 
them either with gifts or with justice, and* do not hold to 
the doctrine which the Messiah has giv^n them, '^rhoy also • 
say, that they find it and read it in their prophecies, that the 
Christians will yet e.xpel them out of the country, and will 
again possess the country; but so long as Christians aro 
such, ajjd are perverse, and their spiritual and temporal lords 
live such a disordered life, we aro not afraid that they will 
expel us out of our country ; because we fear God, and do 
always what te right and just, and worthy, according to our 
faith, for the love of God and in lionour of our prophet 
Machmet, who is the highest messenger of God, who has 
given us the right doctrine by his teaching; to him wo aro 
obedient, and always willingly follow his comrnandmouts 
which are in the book called the Alkoraii, which has been 
touched upon often before. 


55. — How Cliristiaiis are said not jto libld. lo their 

religion. 

The Infidels also say that Christians d^ not hold to tlio 
commandment, nor to the doctrine of the Messiah, which 
the Messiah has commanded them, and they also do not 
observe the law of the book Inzil, which js called Ewangely, 
nor the rules which stand in that book. They hold to par- 
ticular laws, spiritual and temporal, which are against the 
laws of the book Inzil, and the commandments and laws 
contained therein are all holy and just; but the law and be- 
lief which they have set up and invented, are all false and 
unjust, because the laws which they have made are for pro- 
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fit and favour, which is all against God and his dear prophets; 
and whatever misfortunAs and troubles they have, are all 
decreed to them by God for their unrighteousness. 


56. — How long ago it is since Machraet lived. 

Item, it is to be noted, that the time Machmet was born 
counts from Christ's birth, six hundred and nine years, and 
the Infidels say, that on the day he was born, one thousand 
and one churches fell of themselves, and that happened as a 
sign of the injury he would do to Christianity in his time. 
It is also here to be noted, how many tongues there are in 
the Greek finth. The first is the Greek tongue, in which 
their books are written ; the Turks call them Vrrum. The 
other is the Ilivssen tongue, which the Infidels call Orrust. 
The third, Ihilgery, which the Infidels call Wulgar. The 
fourth, the Winden tongue, which they call Arnaw. (') 
The fifth, the Walachy tongue, which the Infidels call 
Vfflach. The sixth, the Yassen tongue, which tho Infidels 
call Afs. (^) Tho seventh, the Kutliia tongue, which tho 
Infidels call Thatt,* The eighth, tlie Sygun, which tho 
Infidels call Ischerkas. Tho ninth, Abukasen, and the In- 
fidels call them Appkas. The tenth tongue, Gorchillas, and 
the Infidels call them Kurtzi. The eleventh, the Megrellcn 
tongue, also so called by the Infidels. Item, between the 
Zurian and Greek faith, tlicre is but one dilTerence, there- 
fore they say the Schurian tongue is also of their faith ; bub 
the Schurians are of Jacob, and have the faith of - Saint 
Jacob, and have it that each must make the wafer with his 
own hands, into which God^s body will be changed. And 
when he has made the paste, he takes a hair from his beard 
and puts it in the wafer, and changes it into God^s body. 
And there is a great difference between what the Greek and 
* For tliia name, see chap. 36, note 0 . 
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what the Schurian priest reads, or sings, in the church, be- 
cause it is tbe Schurian and not the Greek tongue. (^) 


57. — Of donstantinoppel. ^ 

Constantinoppel is a fine largo city aad well butlt, and is 
quite ten Italian miles in extent* at its walls, about which it 
has fifteen hundred towers. The city is triangular, having 
the sea on two sides. The Greeks call Constantinoppel, 
Istimb^li, but the Turks call it Stampol ; and opposite to 
the city, is a city called Pera, which the Greeks cull Kala- 
than, and the Infidels call it the same. ( ' ) Between the 
two cities is an arm of the sea, quite three Italian miles in 
length, and half [a mile) or more in breadth ; and the arm 
is crossed from each side, because the distance by hind is 
far. The said city belongs to Genaw. 'J'lie great Alexander 
cut through liigli rocks and moniiiains fifteen Italian Tniles ’in 
length, and caused two seas to flow into each other ;(^} and 
that which flows is called and is the Great Sea, and it is also 
called the Black Sea, and the Tunow and many other great 
rivers flow into it. In the said sea one goes to Cuffa, to 
Alathena, to Trabessanda, and to Samson, and;to many 
other cities and countries that lay around*. Th{3 arm of the 
sea [at] Constantinoppel is called Hellcspant by the Greeks, 
and the Infidels call it Poges. The Turks also liavo a shore 
across the sea, opposite to Constantinople, which they call 
Skater ; there, the Turks cross tho sea. Also not far from 
Constantinoppel by tho sea, w^as Troya, on a fine plain, and 
one can still see where the city stood. (^) The emperor of 
Constantinoppel has two palaces in the city ; one is very 
beautiful, and is mucb decorated inside with gold, lapis- 
lazuli, and marbles. In front of the palace is a fine square 
for tilting, and for all [kinds of] pastime that might be de- 
sired in front of the palace. ( '^ ) In front of the palace is 
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tlio statue of the emperor Justian on^a horse ; it is placed 
upon a high piece of marble, which is a pillar. I asked a 
burgher of the city of what this statue was made ; he told 
me it was of bronze, and that both the horse and the man 
was entirely of one casting. Some people of the country 
say that it is *o{ leather, and yet it must have stood thero 
quite a thousand years; had it been leather, it would not 
have stood so long, it would have rotted. At one time the 
statue had a golden apple in the hand, and that meant that 
he had been a mighty emperor over Christians and Infidels; 
but now he has no longer that power, so the apple has dis- 
appeared.(®) 


58. — Of the Greeks. 

Not far from Constaritinoppel thero is an island called 
Lemprio ; in it is a mountain that is so high, it roaches to 
the clouds.(^) At Constantinoppel is the most beautiful 
church, so that nothing like it can bo found in India ; it is 
called Sancta Sophy a, and is covered all over with lead, and 
one can see one^s self on the walls inside the church as if in 
a mirror;: because the marble and lapis-lazuli on the wall is 
clear and clean. In this same church is their patriarch with 
his priests, and the Greeks and all those who are under the 
patriarch go in pilgrimage, as we, for our sins, go to Rome. 
When Constantine had ^nished the churches, he placed as 
an improvement in the church, high up in the middle of the 
dome, five golden discs, and each disc is as wide, large, and 
thick as a mill-stouo;( ^ ) but the emperor took down two dur- 
ing the great war which the Turkish king Wyasit had with 
him, when he besieged Constantinopp®! for seven years. I my- 
self was at that same time with the king in Turkey,(® ) and I 
have also seen the three discs [left] in the church. The church 
of Sancta Sophia has three hundred gates, which are all of 
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brass. I was iii mouths at Constantinoppel in the house of 
the patriarch, but I and my comrAdes wore not allowed to 
walk about the city, because they wCro afrajd that tlio In- 
fidels would rocoguiso us, and would pako us before the cin- 
peroi*. I would gladly haVe seen it (tlio city), bub it could 
not be, because the emperor had forbidden itf, but even then 
wo sometimes went out with the patriarchs servants. 


59. — Of the Greek religion. 

It is to bo noted, that the Greeks do not bcliove in the 
Holy Trinity ; they do not believe in the Chair at Romo, nor 
in^tho Pope. They say that their patrijirclis have as much 
power as the Pope at Romo. The sacrament thoy make of 
leavened bread, and take it with wino and warm water ; and 
when the priest changes the body of God, they all fall 
down on their faces and say : No man is worthy to look at 
God.^^ And when the priest has finished the Mass, ho takes 
the bread that remains, of which ho had prepared tho sacra- 
ment, and cuts it into small pieces on a dish, and then men 
and women ait down. Then tho priest or his assistant takes 
the bread round, and so every 0110 takes a piece aifd eats it, 
and tliis bread they call prossui’a. This broad is not baked 
by any man or woman, only by a virgin or a nun. They 
also give tho sacrament to young children, •but they do not 
give the sacred oil to any body ; and they also .say that no- 
body is wi.se, and that no one goes into heaven or hell be- 
foro the day of judgment; then each man will go into heaven 
or into hell as ho has deserved. They have no Mass, unless 
it is asked for. T^hey say that only one Mass is to be celo- 
brated at tho same altar in the day, and thoy do not let Mass 
be said at their altars in Latin, and Mass must not bo said in 
any language but in tho Greek language, bccauso the Greek 
language is of their faith. Thoy say also that their faith is 
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the true Christian faith, and the others are not true. They 
also have the Mass on fccBst days only, and not on week days, 
because all their priests are craftsmen and must work, and 
all have wives and children, and their priests take one wife 
only ; and when she dies he cannet take any more, either in 
marriage or oHierwise. If he has anything to do with a 
• woman, add the bisl^op becomes aware of it, he takes away 
from him his priestly charge^ so that he cannot say the Mass 
any more. And when a bishop consecrates a priest, he girds 
him with a girdle, and when the priest does anything 
against his priestly order, the bishop takes away the^girdle, 
so that he cannot say Mass any more, and is fallen from his 
office. The best and the richest marry the pinests, and 
when they are in a house, the priests’ wives sit at the upper 
[end] of the table, and when women walk together, the 
priests’ wives go first. Their churches are not independent. 
When a man builds a church and dies, his heirs inherit the 
church like other property, and sell it as any other house. 
They say, it is not a siii to have to do with unmarried 
women, because it is not a deadly sin, as it is natural. They 
also say, that when one takes a monthly profit of two pfen- 
nings for one hundred pfennings, it is goodly gain, and not 
usury. On Wednesdays, they do not eat moat; and so, on 
Friday, they eat fiSh and oil only, and say that Saturday is 
not a fast-day, and one may well eat meat on that day. In 
the churches, th§ women stand separately, and neither men 
nor women dare to go near the altar. And when they make 
[the sign of] a cross, they do it with the left hand. And 
when one is about to die, they baptise him again, and there 
are many who are baptised every year. They have no font 
in their churches ; and when their bishop stands in the 
choir, he stands in the middle of the church and in the 
choir, and the priests stand around him. Their bishop eats 
no meat throughout the year, and during the fasts he eats 
no fish nor anything that has blood, and all their clergy do 
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the same. When they baptise a chilJj they have x or more 
godfathers ; men and women bring to the child a christening 
shirt or a candle. They also say, tha’t our priests sin if they 
have a Mass every day, because they c-innot always be worthy. 
The/ also say, that our priests commit mortal sin wlien they 
shave their beard, because it is not godly, becniiso it happens 
from unchastity, and to please the women. And wlien one* 
dies, and prayers for the dead are sung for him, boiled wlicat 
to eat is given to the priests and to the people, after an 
old usage, and this same wheat they call coleba. They 
wash Acir dead before they bury them. Their priests sell 
and buy like other merchants. They fast during Lent for 
fifty days; and the priests and the laity also fast forty days 
in Advent, and for the twelve holy apostles they fast thirty 
days ; they also fast fifteen days for our Lady^s Assump- 
tion ; they have only three d:iys in the year for our Lady, 
because tlioy do not keep Candlemas. Item, the Greeks do 
not keep the resurrection of elhesus xpi at the same time 
with us ; they keep it on the next Friday after Easter. 
Then they sing Xristos anesti, which is as much as to say, 
Xristus is risen. ( ^ ) 


6o. — How the city of Constaiitinoppcl was built. 

It is also to be noted, that tho emperOr of Constanti- 
noppel himself creates tho patriarchs, and also gives all 
God's gifts to the church, and is loi'd of spiritual and tem- 
poral matters as far as his territory roaches. I liave heard 
much and often from their learned men, that Saint Con- 
stantine came from Homo witb many kocken and galleys to 
Greece, to tho place where Constantinoppcl lies, and then there 
appeiired to him an angel from God, who said to him: Hero 
must thy dwelling be ; now sit on the horse, and do not look 
back, and ride to the place from which thou hast begun to 

G 2 
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ride.^^ He mounted, and rode quite hal^ a day; and when at 
night he arrived at the ^ame place where he had mounted, 
he looked back, and saw a wall of the height of a man spring 
up from the ground;^ and from the place where he had 
looked back, to the place from winch he had begun to*ride, 
which is quite twenty paces or more, there was no wall; it 
* has boon much tried* to build a wall, but it will not stand ; 
but it goes towards the sea, 'so that they can defend them- 
selves better than if it had boon towards the land. I have 
seen it, because in the same place there is a breakwater, ) 
therefore tlie Greeks say that the said wall was b^iilt by 
angels ; and that the crown with which their emperor is 
crowned, and whicli was brought to Saint Constantine by 
an angel from heaven, is a heavenly crown ; and thdireforo 
there is no worthier nor more highly born emperor than the 
emperor of Constautinoppel. And when a priest dies, they 
put on him everything that belongs to a priest at the altar, 
and they put him on a seat in the grave, and cover him with 
earth. The chant, Ayos otheos, which they sing once a 
year only, they sing upon all other holy occasions ; and 
during Lent they sing the Alleluia every day, when they 
are in church. They sing Kirielcyson only, in their Mass, 
and not Kreloyson. They say, there is but one Godhead 
and no difference, ‘that it is God the Father and God the 
Son, and therefore it would not be right to sing Christ. 
They also bow nery humbly before their priests. When a 
layman meets a priest, he takes off his hat, and bows 
humbly, and says : ‘‘Esloy mena tespotha”; which is as 
much as to say : Bless me, Lord. Then the priest lays 
his hand on the layman’s head and -says : “ Otheos efflou 
essenam”; and that means, God bless thee; and this they do 
always, men and women, when they meet a priest. When 
a priest takes a wife, ho takes her before he becomes a 
priest ; the reason is, because if he does not beget a child, 
* wann cs an tier selbcn stat ein getiill hat.” 
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he cannot be a priest, but so soon as he has got a child, he 
is consecrated to be a priest. Laymen pray only with the 
Pater Noster, and do not know the Belief nor the Avo 
Maria. Many priests wear white garments at Mass.(") 


6r. — How the Jassen have their marriages. 

Inter illas gontes, Gargetter et Jassen, nnptife explen- 
tur hac conditione, videlicet mater puellam suam intac- 
tam cs^e assorit, sed ni reapso sit virgo, conjiigium non 
conficitur. Quando igitur de nuptiis agitur, cantibus comL 
tantur puellam ante thalamuin, ct ibi so ponere jubent ; 
siiccedit indo sponsus cum adolcsccAtulis, ot gladio stricto 
percutit thalamum, ct prope ilium so so ponit una cum ado- 
lescontulis, ot cornedunt et bibunt, ot se oblectant inter 
choreas et cantus. Et quum ita solatia cesserint, sponsum 
dciiudant usque ad subuculam suam,et egredientes relinquuiit 
cum sponsa. Postea venit spoiisi fratcr, et nonnullus ex 
ainicis iiitimis, ct ante ostium excubat stricto ense; et quum 
sponsus sponsam virgincm non invenit, hoc matri ejus palam 
fiicit. Deinde mater sponsi cum amicis suis ante thalamum 
adstat, observant panniculos, et si nullum yirginitatis sig- 
num inveniunt, oiniies iiicipiunt se contristare ; quum vero 
pater ot mater sponsi cum amicis suis mane adveniunt, ut 
festa conjugalia concelebrent, mater sponsi manu regit pocu- 
lum in una parte perforatum, et implct vino claudens fora- 
men digito, et inde matrem sponsie invitat ut libat arnoveiis 
digitum e forainine, et sic vinum extra fluit; turn mater 
sponsi dicit matri aponsse : Ita evenit de lilia tua. Hoc 
Bummo dedecori est parentibus sponsm, quam tradunt eis 
ut secum ducant, dicentes, sc vello nubere filis intactam 
puellam, sed non ita evenisso do corum filia. Then come 
their priests and the chief [persons] that are there, and in- 
vite the bridegroom’s father and mother, and then th(*y go 
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to their son the bridegroom, and ask him whether or no he 
will have her ? If ho saj"s, Yes^\ slie is given to him by 
the priests, and the other persons who have interceded for 
her. But if he says, No^^ thou they are in all things 
separated ; and whatev^er he has brought to her, she gives 
the whole back Jbo him j «and whatever clothes he has given 
^her, she uRist give l^ick to him; after which, he can take 
another wife, and she aiiothei; lnisband.( ^ ) There are many 
people in Ermenia, who have this custom. The Infidels 
call the Gorgiten, Kurtzi ; and the Jassen they call Affs. 


62. — Of Armenia. 

I have .also been a great deal in Armenia. After Tiimer- 
lin died, I came to his son, who has two kingdoms in 
Armenia, Ho was named Scharoch ; he liked to be in Ar- 
menia, because there is a very beautiful plain. He remained 
there in the winter with his people, because there was 
good pasturage. A great river runs through the plain ; it 
is called the Chur, and it is also called the Tygris; and 
near this river, in this same country, is the best silk. The 
Infidels call the plain, in the Infidel tongue, Karawag.( 0 
The Infidels possess it all, and yet it stands in Ermenia, 
There are also Armenians in the villages, but they must 
pay tribute to the Infidels. I always lived with the Arme- 
nians, because they are v6ry friendly to the Germans, and 
because I was a German they treated me very kindly; and 
they also taught me their Pater Noster and their language, 
and they call the Germans, Nyinitsch.(^ ) In Armenia are 
three kingdoms ; one is called Tiflliss, the other is called Syos, 
the third is called Ersingen ; the Armenians call it Ising- 
kan, and that is Lessor Armenia. They also possessed 
Babylon for a long time ; but they now have it no longer. The 
son of Tamerlin had Tyfl0lis and Ersing at the time that I 
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wftS there. Sifs belonged to the king-sultan, and was won, 
counting from Christas birth, twelve hundred and seventy- 
seven years; then did the sultan of ^Ikenicr conquer it.(*) 


• • 

63. — Of the religion of tlio^ Armenia ns. 

HiQ Arnrienians believe in the Holy Trinity. I have also 
often heard their priests preach in their churches, when 1 
liad gone to Mass, and been in their churches, that Saint 
Jlartlo^ie and Saint Thaton of the twelve holy apostles, con- 
verted them to the Christian faith, but that they have often 
been perverted again. There was a holy man named 
Gregory, and the king of Armenia was his cousin, and ho 
lived in the time when Saint Silvester was Pope at Ilome.( ^ ) 
Tlie king of Armenia died, and he was a good Christian, and 
liis son was king, and ho was named Derthatt ; he was very 
strong, because he had the strength of forty oxoii; what they 
could drag and lift, that ho could lift alone. It was this same 
king who built the large church at Betlileen, as has been 
already stated.* (^) And when lie became king after his father, 
he turned Infidel, and persecuted the Christians, and took 
hold of his cousin Gregory, and told him he must worship 
his idol. This the blessed man would not do, so ho put him 
into a pit where there were adders and sei*ponts and many 
other hurtful reptiles, that they might eat him. But they did 
nothing to him. lie lay thero*twelvo years. About the 
same time, several saintly maidens came to Ermenia from 
Italy, and preached the Christian religion instead of the 
Ermenen religion. The king heard this, and ordered that 
they should be brought to him. There was one amongst 
them who was named Susanna, who was very beautiful; 
she was taken to his room, when he wished to urge her to 

* No such previous statement appears either in the Heidelberg MS. 
or in Penzel. 
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nnchastlfcy, but strong as he was, he could do nothing with 
tho young woman, nor win her with all his power, for God 
was with her. This was told to him in the prison, and he 
said ; '' Oh, the" wicked pig At the same time, the king 
fell from his throne, became a pig, and ran away to tho 
woods. Then tjiere was great disorder in the land, but tho 
^vassals of 4ho country consulted, and took Gregory out of 
the pit, and asked him if he could help the king. He 
answered them and said, that he would not help him, unless 
they and ho became Christians. The vassals promised him 
this, also for the king. Then said Gregory : Ride into tho 
wood, look for him, and bring hirn.’^ They rodo into the 
wood, and brought him to Gregory; and as soon as he saw 
Gregory, he ran to him, and kissed his feet. Gregory knelt 
on his knees, and prayed to Almighty God that ho would 
have mercy on tho man, aud make him whole. Tho king 
again bocanio a man, and was, with all his people, again a 
Christian,(^) and went against Rabiloni and the Infidels, 
and conquered Babilonia and the whole country, three king- 
doms, and converted them to Christianity, and appointed 
Gregory over the clergy and all ecclesiastical orders. In 
this way, their religion was established by tho King Derthat 
and the man Gregory. ( ^ ) They also took much territory that 
belonged to the Infidels, and forced them to Christianity by 
moans of the sword ; but now they have lost all their king- 
doms, although they aro a fighting people. It is not long 
since they lost a feingdom,‘‘and a good capital called Siss; 
it was taken by the king-sultan. It is also their patriarch’s 
seat, but he must pay great tribute to the sultan. The 
king of Zypern has many nobles of Armenia at his court, 
because it is near. Then was Gregory told of the great 
miracle which Pope Silvester had performed on Constan- 
tino, during tho time that he was emperor at Rome, be- 
cause he had made him clean of an eruption, and that he 
had saved from death the children that had been brought 
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together to be killed, because the doctors informed the em- 
peror that he should wash in the blood of children, so that 
he might get well of his eruptions. 


- 64. — Of a Saint Gregory. 

Gregory thought over it, and said to the king: The power 
that thou has conferred upon me, has no influenco, unless I 
have it from the holy father Silvester and he told the king 
of the great miracle performed by tho holy father on the 
emperor Constantine. Tho king said that he would will- 
ingly see him, and would go with him, and prepared and 
made urrangoments for [tho government of] his kingdom, 
lie took with him forty thousand men, good horsemen and 
foot-soldiers ; he also took with him many valuables and 
many precious stones, with which to do lionour to tho holy 
father, Saint Silvcstor.{ ^ ) Gregory took with him tho most 
learned men that ho had under him, and went from llabi- 
loiii through Persia, through Greater Armenia, and through 
many other countries, and wxmt through the Iron Gates 
which lie between two seas, and reach into Great Tartary 
towards lluwschea; through Walchi, Pulgeri, through Un- 
geren, Frigaul, through Lamparten, through Duschkan, and 
so they came dry-footed to Rome, as they hud not passed over 
the sea. And when they were near Rome, Silvester sent 
to them all the blind, lame, and sick, that Gregory might 
heal them, as he wished to test his sanctity. When the 
king, Derthat, saw the people, ho was angry, and thought 
the Pope was making fun of him. Grcgoiy, without being 
f know well what he means^^; and ordered 
that water sho\ild bo brought to him ; and ho knelt on his 
knees, and prayed to Almighty God that those who will he 
sprinkled with the water, will become sound. Ho then 
took a sponge on a stick, and sprinkled tho people with it ; 
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and lie who was touched by it, was healed. The blind re- 
ceived sight. The Topo^ Silvester^ heard of this, and went 
with all his clergy, and with the whole city of Rome, to 
meet him, and shewed him deference and honour. They 
wore a whole year going by land, from Babilony to Rome. 
Gregory asked Ahe Pope Silvester to give him power to free 
his clerg/ and his people from the jurisdiction of Rome, 
because he was so far thati-he could not always go to the 
Chair; then he gave him the j^ower of a patriarch, and who- 
ever wished to have this power, could not obtain it else- 
where than at Romo, and would have to send an embassy 
to Romo every throe years. This he vowed to him, and 
arranged that all those who were of his faith, ecclesiastical 
or lay, should be subject to the Chair at Romo, and whoever 
would not bo so, should bo under the ban of the Pope, be 
he bishop, lord, or menial, rich or poor, in his land, and this 
oath the king and all his knights also took. This lasted 
three hundred years after the time of Gregory, that they 
were subject to the Chair, after which they no longer went 
to the Chair, and themselves chose a patriarch. Their 
patriarch they call Kathagnes, and a king they call Tak- 
chauer.( " ) 


65. — Of a dragon and a unicorn. 

There was also at that same time on a mountain near 
Rome, a dragon and a unicorn, that did much harm to the 
people in the streets, so that none could pass. Then the 
holy father. Saint Silvester, asked the king of Armenia, as 
he was a powerful man, whether he would not try, with 
God’s will, to kill the dragon and also the' unicorn ; the 
king went alone, and saw where they were, and when he 
got there, he saw them biting each other, and he looked at 
them until the dragon escaped, and the unicorn chased him 
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to a hole in the rock; the dragon turned himself in the 
liole, and defended himself against* the unicorn. The uni- 
corn struck at the dragon with his .tongue, and tried to 
draw him outside. The dragon seized the unicorn, and they 
struggled together, until the unicorn pulled the dragon out 
as far as his neck, and the one would not leU the other go. 
At that moment, the king ran up and cut the'dragon^s • 
neck, and with the tugging that the unicorn gave it, the 
head rolled down the rock ; the king then sprang up and 
killed the unicorn also, lie then returned to Horne, and 
ordered that the heads should be brought ; now the waggon 
had enoiigli to do to carry the head of the dragon ; and so 
the King Dcrtliat delivered the Homans of tlio reptiles, for 
which the city, and especially the holy father, shewed him 
great honour. Then Cregory went to the Hope, and asked 
him for the articles which belonged to the faith, which ho 
gave him, and then they returned to their own country, and 
Gregory taught the Christian faith as ho received it from 
the Pope, which they do not hold any more, as is above 
stated. ( ^ ) Now, they themselves elect their patriarch, and 
when they wish to make one, twelve bishops and four arch- 
bishops must be present, and lie is elected. Many of the 
articles that Gregory brought from Homo, have been 
changed, and they are now separated f/om the church of 
Home. Their priests make the sacrament with unleavened 
bread, and nobody else prepares the bread^ but the priest 
who is to celebrate the Mass, ami ho prepares one only. 
Whilst he is making it, other priests must read the psalter 
right through, and if there are no priests, then he must say 
it himself, right through.(^) They say that it is a great 
sin that a man or woman should make the bread for the 
Holy Sacrament ; they also say that it is not right to sell 
this bread like other bread. They communicate the Holy 
Sacrament with wine, and not with water. When they 
want to have the Mass, they all stand together, and none 
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communicate until he who is at the high altar has commu- 
nicated, so that they all* communicate together. They also 
road the gospel [looking] towards the rising of the sun, 
and whichever* priest celebrates the Mass, does not dare to i 
sleep that day after midnight; and for three nights pre- 
viously, and ono night after, he must separate himself from 
• his wife. 'They do not allow any deacon or any of a lower 
grade to be at the altar, only the priest; and no man or 
woman can attend the Mass unless they have confessed; 
and no woman can go into the church whilst she is unwell. 
Whoever has hatred or enmity towards another, must stand 
before the church, and is not allowed to go in until he has 
become reconciled. Woman and man sing the Pater Nostor 
and the Belief, with the priest, when he celebrates the 
Mass. They give the Sacrament also to young children. 
The priests do not shave their hair nor their beard. In- 
stead of consecrated oil, they have balm, and the patriarch 
gives the sultan a largo price for the balm, which he sends 
to his bishopric. When one wants to bo a priest, he must 
be forty days and nights in the church ; and when the XL 
days are passed, ho sings his first Mass, and he is led out 
with singing, dressed for the Mass. Then come his wife 
and child, and they kneel before him, and lie gives them 
his blessing ; their come the priesPs friends and those of 
his wife, and they bring their offerings ; also those who 
are invited ; and there is great rejoicing in his honour, 
more even than when ho was married, but he cannot be 
with his wife until he has said the Mass for forty days in 
succession. When they baptise a child, a man receives it, 
not a woman, because they say that our Lord had only a 
man to baptise him, and not a woman. It is also a great 
sin to take a woman to a baptism. They liold baptism in 
great honour, and whoever comes into the presence of his 
godfather, must kneel on the ground before him. They 
hold, that in sponsorship, inarriago is forbidden to the 
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fourth generation. They place much confidence in our re- 
ligion ;(*) they also willingly go to Mass in our churches, 
which the Greeks do not. They say, .that between their re- 
ligion and ours, there is only a bairns breadth, but that 
t]^orc*is a great division fcetvvcen the Greek and their re- 
ligion. During the week, they fast on Wednesday and on 
Friday. They do not fast in Advent, and may e 8 ,t oil, but • 
on those days they eat as often as they like after midday. 
They fast one week for Saint Gregory. They have a saint 
named Aurencius,( '*') who was a doctor, for whom they also 
fa.st onc^ireok. They fast also on the day of the Holy Cross, 
which is in September; they fast also 0110 week for Saint 
James the Great ;(^) and they fast xv days in August, for 
our dear Lady. They fast one week for the three holy 
kings. They have a saint who was a knight; his name is 
Zerlichis ;( ® ) they call upon him loudly when tlioy aro at 
war or in other necessity ; they fast one week for him. 
There aro many knights and nobles wlio fast for him for tlirco 
days in January, so that they do not eat or drink, because 
ho is a great helper in need. Their saints’ days they keep 
on Saturday. On Easter eve, they celebrate the Mass after 
vespers, because that is about the time when the light 
shines on the holy sepulchre at Jhcrusalem. STliey also 
celebrate Easter, Trinity, and Asconsioif day with us; the 
other holy days they keep separately. Christmas and the 
Epiphany they keep at one and the same ^ime, and on that 
evening, after vespers, they havo tlie Mass. They say, that 
God was born on that day, and was baptised thirty years 
after, on that same day, and therefore they keep ClirisCs 
birth and his baptism on the same day, and that is the sixth 
of January. Tliey fast one week for the twelve holy apostles, 
and keep their feast-day one day only, and that is baturday. 
They pray with the Ave Maria once a year only, and this 
they do upon our Lady’s day in Lent, which they do not hold 
as wo do.( 7 ) When two married persons quarrel with each 
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other, and the one will not hare the other, they are separated 
at bed and board; but, •If neither wishes to have the other, 
they are separated so that each can take another spouse. 
If they have *any children, they are given to the father. 
Their churches are all free, as no one can inherit or sqII 
them. When a priest wants to build a church with his 
own mon&y, he must give it to the parish, so that after his 
death no one may dispose of*it, or he is not allowed to build 
it ; and tho samo if a lord or layman builds one, so that no- 
body shall interfere, because it has been the custom amongst 
them. When a priest or layman founded a ckK.rch, his 
heirs inherited it as they did his other property, and lot it 
out on usury, or sold it like other property. This they have 
changed, and will not allow it any more, and say that every 
house of God should bo free. Their priests go to matins 
every night,* which tho Greek priests do not. .They allow tho 
prayers for tho dead to be said for their rich people during 
their lifetime, and say that it is better to light a candle with 
one^a own hand, than to let another person light it, by 
which they mean that he who does not care for his soul in 
his lifetime, will scarcely bo cared for by his friends after- 
wards, because tho friends get tho money and do nob care 
for the soul. They say, that when a man himself does good 
to his own soul, it Is agreeable to God. When a poor man 
dies without confessing or without [having received] the 
body of God, a pjace in the churchyard is obtained for him 
by his advocate, and they lay him in the churchyard, and 
place a large stone on tho grave, and write on it the name 
of God and the name of the dead man who lies there, and 
this tlie}^ do for a sign that he is dead. And when a bisliop 
or priest dies, tliey dress him as lie stands before the altar, 
and tlie priests make his grave, then carry him out of the 
church, and put him on a seat in tho grave. The first day 
they bury him up to his girdle, and go every day to the 
grave, and sing and road the psalter over him, and each 
* “ Unci es gone! ir prioater och all niicbt zo mettiii.’* 
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priest throws a spadeful of earth over him, and this they 
do every day until the eighth day,«nd then they bury him 
altogether. ( ® ) When a young man .or a virgin dies, [they 
put on] silk and velvet clothes, and gold rin^s on the ears 
and fingers, and so they bury young people who have not 
boon married. And when one marries a yoiing woman who 
should bo a virgin, and [he] finds that®sho is noff a virgin, • 
he sends her back to her father,*and will not take her unless 
more fortune is given to her, than was arranged at the con- 
tract. They have only one cross in their churches, and not 
more, ajj^ say, it is a sin to crucify our Lord more than 
once in a chui’ch. They have no paintings on their altars, 
and their patriarchs and bishops grant no indulgence in 
their churches, and say, that pardon and remission belong 
to the living God, and if a man goes into the church with 
repen tcanco and devotion, God, in his compassion, will grant 
him pardon and remission of his sins. When tlio priest 
finishes the Mass, ho does not givo the blessing; he de- 
scends from the altar, and men and women go np to him, 
.and he touches one after the other 011 the head, and says : 

Asswatz thogu tliu miechk^^; which means: God forgive 
thee thy sins.C*^) They read low IVIass ?daud, that every- 
body may hoar, and they pray for those who are lentrustod 
to them, and for everything for which tlfoy ought to pray ; 
for the ccclesia.sticul and lay authorities over all Christendom, 
and they pray for the Itoinan emperor, and all kings, dukes, 
barons, counts, and knights, who are subject to liim;( and 
while he thus prays, all the people kneel, and raise their 
hands to God, and say : Ogornicka”; which means : Lord 
have mercy upon us. And whilst the priest prays, these words 
are continually repeated by the women and men. They be- 
have with much devotion in their churches ; they do not look 
here and there, and do not speak, especially while they are 
at Mass. They decorate their churches beautifully, and 
have fine vestments of velvet and of silk of all sorts of 
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colours. None of thoir laity dare to read the gospel as our 
own learned laity do, \v4io, when they come across a book, 
read what they find in it; no one dares to do so, for, should he 
read tho gospel, ho would be under the ban of the patriarch, 
because they say that no one is* to read the gospel* but a 
priest. They incense their houses every Saturday, and on 
^ the eve of every fcftist-day, and no one has any other in- 
cense than the white incense which grows in Arabia and in 
India. Priests and laymen eat like the Infidels, sitting on 
the ground. They have not many preachers amongst their 
priests, because overyouo is not allowed to preaclk^ Their 
preacher must be well read in tho Holy Scriptures, and 
must have power from the patriarch to preach, and when 
he has tho power, ho may punish a bishop. Such a preacher 
they call Varfchabiet, which is tho same as being a legato ; 
and there are more than one, and they move from one 
city to the other and preach. When a priest or bishop does 
wrong, they punisli him for it, and say, that if a priest 
teaches the Word of God, but does not understand and 
attend to it, he commits a sin.( ) 


i ^ 

66. — Why the Greeks and Armani are enemies. 

The Greeks and Arm on i are always enemies, and I will tell 
you why it is so, J^ecause I have heard it from tho Armenians. 
The Tartars came into Greece with forty thousand men, and 
did much harm to the country, and then lay siege to Con- 
stantinoppol. Then the emperor of Constantinoppel sent 
to the king of Armenia for forty knights, the best he had in 
the land, and asked him to help him. The king asked how 
many there wore [of the enemy] ; tho ambassador replied to 
him, that there were forty thousand. Then the king of 
Armenia selected forty knights, the best ho had in his laud : 
will send forty knights to tho emperor, who will, with 
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God’s help, exterminate the Infidels, and drive them by 
force out of the country. Wherf the knights came near 
Constantinoppel to the emperor, then the ambassador told 
him what he was ordered to say. ^The emperor thought 
that the king of Armenia -wan tod to make fun of him ; and 
on the third day, the knights wont before tho*omj)eror, and 
asked to be allowed to go at the edemy. The emperor* 
asked them if they meant to o^^e^come forty thousand men T 
lliey asked to be allowed to go out, and that the gato 
should be shut after them, for they should have Almighty 
God onJ^eir side, and would fight with Him for the Chris* 
tian faith, to do which they had come, or else they would 
die. He gavo them leave, and they went out amongst the 
enemy, and killed eleven hundred of thorn, besides tho 
prisoners they brought to the gate ; but tho emperor would 
not let them come in, unless they also killed tho prisoners, 
so they killed them all in front of the gate. Tho emperor 
was frightened at this, and took great care of them, and 
treated them very well, and they fought with the enemy 
every day, and every day did them much harm in tho fight, 
and in a short time expelled the enemy from the city, and 
drove them out of the country. And when the devoted 
knights had driven away the Tartars, they wAit to the 
emperor, and wanted leave to return to their king ; but tho 
emperor took council how he was to put them to death, and 
invited them to stay with him three days longer ; he would 
shew them groat honour and consideration, and called out 
aloud : “ Whoever wishes to eat and drink and live well 
at the emperor's court for three days, let him come.” He 
sent a pure virgin to each knight at his separate lodging, 
and this he did that the virgins might be got with child 
by the knights, and that they should leave their seed 
there; because the emperor told his lords that he wanted 
to take the fruit from the trees and fell the trees, think- 
ing, that after he had killed the knights, the king of Br- 

H 
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menia would become subject to him. On the third nighty 
he ordered that all the knights should be killed in their 
lodgings, which was dene, with the exception of one who 
had been warned by the young woman he had with him. 
He returned and complained to the king that all his •com- 
panions had been killed by [order of] the emperor. The 
•king was terrified, ‘and grieved much for his devoted 
knights, and wrote to the emperor that ho had sent to him 
forty men who were worth forty thousand ; and he must 
know that I will come to him, and for each of my forty 
knights will kill forty thousand men. Then tha king of 
Ermenia sent to the Kaliphat of Babilony to ask his aid to 
march against the Greek emperor. The Kalipha himself 
came to help him with a great many people, and then they 
advanced together against the emperor with four hundred 
thousand men. This the emperor of Constantinoppel heard 
of, and went out to meet them with a great many people, 
and fought with them, but it was not long before he fled 
into the city of Constantinoppel. They followed him as far 
as the Sea opposite to Constantinopoli, and encamped there. 
Then the king asked the Calypha to give him all the men 
he had made prisoners, and he would give him all the booty 
he had taken from the Greek. This was done. The king 
took the prisoners* opposite to the city, and killed forty- 
times forty thousand men ; and he made the arm of the sea 
red with blood, because he had sworn that he would give to 
j:he sea the colour of blood ; and after all this was done, he 
still had so many prisoners, that thirty Greeks were given 
for an onion ; this was done to insult the emperor, that it 
might be said that thirty Greeks were given for an onion.( ^ ) 
The Armenians are a brave people, those that live amongst 
the Christians, [as well as] those that live amongst the 
Infidels. They are also clever at work, because all the clever 
work the Infidels can do, in gold, purple, silver, and velvet, 
the Armenians can also do, and they also make good scarlet 
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I have described apd named the countries, cities, and re- 
ligions*, that I have been in amongst the Infidels, I have 
also written about the fights in which I Jhave been, and 
of the religion of the Infidels of wlyoh I have experience, 
and ‘with many other mhrvels which are already touched 
upon. Now you will hoar and understand how a^j^d through 
which countries I have come away. 


67. — Through which countries I have come 
away. 

When Zegra was defeated, as is already ‘related, I camo 
over to a lord named Manstzusch ; ho had boon a councillor 
of Zegra. He was obliged to fly, and ho went to a city called 
^Kaffa, where there are Christians ; it is a strong city in which 
there are [people of] six kinds of religion. There he remained 
five months, and then crossed an arm of the Blackmon, and 
came to a country called Zerckchas; there he remained half a 
year. When the Tartar king became aware of this, he sent 
to the lord of the country, and asked that he should not 
allow the lord Mantzuch to remain in his territory, and he 
would do him a great favour. Mantzuch went into another 
country called Magrill ; and, as we^now camd into the country 
of Magrill, we, five Christians, agreed, that we should go tft 
our native country from the land of the Infidels, as wo were 
not more than three days' journey from the Black Sea ; and 
when it appeared to us opportune and right to get away, 
all five of us escaped from the said lord, and came to the 
chief town of the country, which was called Bothan, on the 
Black Sea shore, and bogged that we should be taken 
across [the sea], but it was not granted to us. Then we 
left the city, and rode along the sea-shore, and got to a 

H 2 
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Hioiintainous country. There we rode ijntil the fourth day, 
and came to a mountain ^from which we saw a kocfcen on 
the sea, at aboi^t eight*Italian miles from the coast. We 
remained on the mountain until night, and made a fire, and 
when the captain saw the fire, he" sent some men in akkiff 
that they njight see who we were near the fire on the moun- 

0 ft 

tain, and when they came towards us, we made ourselves 
known. They asked what sorf of people we were ? We said 
we were Christians, and were made prisoners when the king 
of Ungern was defeated at Nicopolis, and had come so far 
with the help of God ; therefore, might we not go Vrer the 
sea, as we had dcpendance and hope in God, that we should 
yet return to our homes and to Christianity. They would not 
believe us, and asked if we could repeat the Pater Noster, 
the Ave Maria, and the Belief? We said, Yes'^ and re- 
peated them. They then asked hpw many of us there were ? 
We said, ^^Five”. They told us to wait on the mountain, 
and went to their master and told him how we had spoken to 
them. He ordered that wo should be brought, and they came 
with the skiff, and took ns to the kocken. On the third day 
that we were on board the kocken, pirates came in three 
galleys, and would gladly have done us harm, because they 
wore Turks. They chased us three days and two nights, 
but could do us no harm. We got to the city of Sant 
Masicia;(^) there we remained until the fourth day, then 
the Turks went ttioir own^way. After that, we wont to sea. 
We wanted to go to Constantinoppoli ; but when we got out 
to sea, so that we could see nothing but sky and water, there 
came a wind which threw back the kocken about eight hun- 
dred Italian miles, to a city called Synopp. There wo re- 
mained eight days, and after that we went further, and were 
one month and a half on the sea without being able to get 
to the land ; and we ran short of food, and we had no more 
to eat and drink, until we got to a rock in the sea, where we 
fou^d snails and crabs, which we picked off, and upon 
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which we lived for four days^ and were one month on the 
sea before wo got to Constantfnoppoli. And when we 
got there, I and my companions .remained, and the kock 
passed through the strait for Italy. And as we wore 
passing through the gate into Constantiiiopel, they asked 
us where we came from? We replied, that wo had been 
prisoners amongst the Infidels, and •that wo had escaped, 
and wanted to return to Ghristianity. Then they took 
us before the Greek emperor, who asked us how wo 
had escaped from the Infidels? We related to him from 

the boi^nning to the end, and when ho heard it all, he 

told us not to be anxious ; ho would tuko caro to send 
us homo ; and ho sent us to the patriarch, who also lives in 
the city, and ordered us to w’ait until he sent a galley for 

his brother, who was with the queen of Unger, when ho 

would help us into Walachy. Thus we were three months 
at Constantinoppel, which'is surrounded by a wall eighteen 
Italian miles [in extent], and the wall has fifteen hundred 
towers. There are one thousand and one churches in the 
city, and the principal church is’ called Sant Sophia, which 
IS built, and is also paved, with polished marble, so that 
when one who has not been before, goes into the temple, he 
imagines that the church is full of water, the marble shines 
so* It has a largo dome covered with lead. It has throe 
hundred and sixty gates, of which one hundred are quite of 
brass.(2) After threo months, the Greo^ emperor sent us 
in a galley to a fortress called Cfily, where the Tunow flo^s 
into the Black Sea. At this fortress I separated from my 
companions and joined some merchants, and went with 
them to a city called in German the White City, situated 
in Walachy. Then I came to a city called Asparseri ;( ^ ) 
then to a city called SedschofF, the capital of Little Walachy ; 
then to a place called in German, Limburgeh, the chief city 
in White Reissen the Lcsser.(^) There I lay ill for throe 
months. After that, I came to Krackow, the capital of 
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Polan. After that, to Neichsen in Saxony, and to the city 
of Bressla, which capital ia in Slesy. I ^hen came to a city 
called Eger; from Eger r to Regenspurg ; from Regenspurg 
to Lantzhut ; from Lantzhut to Frisingen^ near which place 
I was born ; and, with 6od^8 help, J returned to my heme 
and to Christianity. Almighty God be thanked, and all 
those who liave helped me. And when I had almost de- 
spaired of coming [away] from the Infidel people and their 
wicked religion, amongst whom I was obliged to be for 
XXXII years, and of any longer having fellowship with holy 
Christianity, God Almighty saw my great longicg and 
anxiety after the Christian faith and its heavenly joys, and 
graciously preserved me from the risk of perdition of body 
and soul ; therefore, I ask all who have read or have heard 
this book read, that they should think kindly of me before 
God, so that they should bo eternally freed, there and here, 
from such heavy and unchristian captivity. Amen. 


This is the Armenian Pater Noster. 

liar myer ut Gegnikes surpeitza annum chika archawt- 
nichw iogacy kam thw hy ergnick yep eegary hatz meyr 
anhabas tur mies eis or yep thawg meis perdanatz hentz 
minck therog nuch meinrock per danabas yep mythawg 
uiyes ypbwertzuChm hcha prigo es mies ytzscheren, 
A^en. 


This is the Tartar Pater Noster. 

Atha wysum chy chockta sen algusch ludnr sennng 
adung kel suu senung hauluchiig belsun senung arcchung 
aley gier da vk achta wer wisum gundaluch otmak chumu- 
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sen wougu kay wisum iasochni alei wis daclm kayollo iiiti 
wisu iasQch lamasin* dacha koina wisni Bunamacba ilia garta 
wisni geinandan,*(^) ^ 

The end of Schiltberger. 

t 

• • 

* These prayers, from the edition of 1476 (?^, are omitted by Neu- 
mann, who considered their insertion as being supeffluona nor do they 
appear in Fenzel's edition. * 
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OHAPTEK I. 

(1.) Then came many people from all countries to help him.” 
— The army of King Sigismund, made up of contingents from 
various states, consisted of about 100,000 men at the siege 
of Nicopolte^OjOOO being horsemen. An Eastern writer has esti- 
mated the number of fighting men at 130,000 (Aschbach, Oesch, 
IC Sigmunds^ i, 101, Saad-eddin, Bratiitti eilition). In his narra- 
tive of the action, Bonfinius {Her. Hung. Demd. ///.,ii, 403) repeats 
the proud boast of the king of Hungary, that not only should ho 
turn the Turks out of Europe, but were the sky itself to fall, ho 
was prepared to support it on the points of his lances. En. 

(2.) ‘‘ Pudern.” — In the middle ages, this city was called Bdin or 
Bydinum(Schafarik,/S'/am5cAeil^^^Aitocr,etc,,ii,217), transformed 
by Schiltbergcr into Pudem, and by Marshal do Boucicault (Petitot 
Collect^ vi, 448) into Baudins. According to Mannert, quoted by 
Hammer (Jlist, de VE. 0., i, 416), Widdin was situated on the 
site of the ancient Bononia, now called by the people Bddon ; but 
he makes no mention of the Bicvvrj of the Byzantines, which ho 
would Imve found on consulting Acropolita. Widdin, the capital 
of Western Bulgaria, was inherited by J. Sracimij: upon the death 
of his father, the King John Alexander, *in 136/5 ; and Easteni Bui- ^ 
garia was bestowed by this sovereign on his younger son, Shish- 
man III. The former was under the necessity of acknowledging 
the suzerainty of the Porte, in the reign of Amurat I ] and there 
is every reason for supposing that it was he whom Boucicault 
(448) designates the lord of the country, in saying, that he was a 
Oreek ChristiqiP, forcibly subjected to the Turks. Bkuun. 

(3.) “The king took possession of this city also.” — Hammer 
(328) and Engel {Gesch. d. U. ii, 108) are of opinion, that 
Schiltberger here refers to the city* of Orsova ; but the former 
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allows, that the city believed by Engel to be Orsova, was the Aristum 
of Boiifinius {Her, Hung, Decad. ///., ii, 377), called Baco by the 
French Marshal (449) ; it may therefore bo conceded that the 
city in questioif was Rahova, on the road taken by the Christian 
army, which would havb been retracing its steps, had its aipi, after 
the capture of Widdin, been the siege of Orsova. Bruun. 

, (3a.) ‘‘ Nicopoly.^T- Geographische Anmerhungm zum 

lieisehuch von Schiltberger ( Sitzungsherichte d. Kon* Bag, Ahad.y 
1869, ii, 271), T have endeavoured to shew that, in stating that the 
Infidels knew the city of *‘Schiltaw.” by the name of “Nicopoly”, 
Schiltberger docs not call attention to the city of Nicopolis on the 
Danube, near the estuary of the Osma, but to ancient Nicopolis 
founded by Trajan, the ruins of which are still to be seen near the 
village of Nikup, on the Rushita, a tributary of the Yautra. 1 
was formerly of opinion that the battle which decided the Eastern 
question at that period, was fought near the village, and this 
opinion, adopted by several authors of merit, has recently been 
supported by M. Jirecek in his admirable work, Geschichte dtr 
Bulgaren^ wherein reference is made to an ancient Servian Chronicle 
in which it is recorded, that the battle took place ‘‘ na reco Rosite 
u Nikopolju”. It would appear, however, that the author of this 
notice, through some misapprehension, confounded the Rushita 
with the Osma; and M. Kanitz {Donau-Bidgarienj ii, 58-70) having 
lately, on^ just grounds, condemned my hypothesis, I am now per- 
suaded that the Christians were defeated by Bajazet in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present town of Nicopolis, which was in existence 
at that time, thougli from what period is not known ; nor are we 
able to detcrmiiie when tine ancient Nicoj>olis “ad llcomum’’, dis- 
* appeared. 

If Schiltberger ’s contemporaries sometimes designated the one 
city by the name of Great Nicopolis, they did so simply to distin- 
guish it from a fortress on the opposite, the left bank of the 
Danube, called Little Nicopolis, that was taken by the Christians 
in the preceding campaign (Jirecek, 354). It is, therefore, just 
possible, that the sultan, having passed Trnov, or Ternova, when 
on his 'way to the besieged city, had also entered Tchunkatch (sec 
trails, of the Turkish historiogi*apher, Neshry, in Zeitsekr, d, JJ. 
MovgenL GeseUsch^y xv, 346), the name possibly given by Neshry to 
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the castle of Tchuka, the mins of which are to be seen in the upper 
part of the city, called *now as it was •then, Shvishtov, Shistov, 
Sistova, situated at a distance of fifteen njilos to the south-east of 
the field of battle. If such were indeed the case, T would venture 
to suggest, until some better explanation i8^)ffered, that our author 
may, by mistake or through some misconception^ have given to 
the besieged city the name of Shistov, qprrupted b^ him to 
“ Schiltaw*^ ^ Bhuun. 

(3b.) Nicopolis, the city besieged by water and by laud for xvi 
days”, must, uiKpiestionably, have been the place of that name on 
the right bank of the Danube, and not ancient Nicopolis, ‘‘ ad 
Istruni”, as^elicved by some authors, the site of which, distant 
nearly forty miles from the river, has been satisfactorily deter- 
mined by M. Kanitz, from an inscription be has been fortunate 
enough to disinter out of a mass of its ruins. The present Nioo- 
polis, built oil a limestone cliff, fills a ravine formed by . two 
heights commanding the town. Sigisnmnd may, or may not, 
have occupied those heights ; but, when surprised at his dinner, at 
ten o’clock in the morning on the day of the battle, by being in- 
formed that the Turks were making their appearance (Froissart, 
iv, c. 52), he advanced ono mile only from his encampment out- 
side the beleaguered city, for the purpose of encountering Bajazet ; 
and the French assumed the offensive immediately after the “ Duke 
of Walachy” had reconnoitred the enemy's position. If a further 
advance was made at all, it could scarcely 4iave covered much 
ground, seeing that the 12,000 foot-soldiers routed by Sigismund 
had advanced to oppose him ; and when the king was about to 
follow up his victory by attacking body of liorsc, the sultan 
being on the point of taking to flight, the timely aid of the latter’s* 
ally, the despot of Servia, changed the fortunes of the day. The 
battle, says Froissart, lasted three hours only, and the result, so 
disastrous to the Christian army, he attributes to the impetuosity 
of Philippe d’Artois, Comte d'Eu, who disregarded the instructions 
of the king of Hungary. “ Nous perdons hui la journ6e”, said the 
latter to the Grand Master of Rhodes; “ par I’orgucil ct bobaiit 
(vanity) de ccs Francois ; et s’ils m’eussent cru, nous avions gens 
assez pour combattre nos ennemies.” 
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The Christian soldiers fled in disorder^ and being hard pressed 
by Bajazet’s troops, many Vere killed on Ifhe mountain, one of the 
heights near Nipopolis, they hurried to the Danube, many others 
being drowned 'in their unsuccessful eflbrts to reach the shipping 
— probably some of th# vessels of tjie Venetian blockading squad- 
ron, under the command of Giovanni Mocenigo, on board of which, 
Sigismuntl, and Phililjert de Noillac, Grand Master of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, were received ; the latter being convoyed 
to Khodes, whence the ships sailed for Dalmatia to land the king. 
It seems pretty clear, from Schiltberger’s narrative, that the battle 
of Nicopolis was fought in the immediate vicinity of the city on 
the Danube, and therefore at a considerable distance from the 
ancient Nicopolis, the city of Trajan. Details of the action will 
be found in Aubert de Vertot d’Aubeuff^s Htstoire den C/tevaliers 
Jlospitaliers de St. Jean de Jerusalem^ etc., 1726. 

There is no evidence that Schiltborger set foot in Shistova, but 
the name had doubtlessly become familiar to him, both before and 
after his capture, at a time that he was totally unacquainted with 
the language of the people amongst whom ho had fallen. If the 
incidents of his eventful career were indeed dictated from memory, 
his statement that ..the Infidels knew Nicopolis as Schiltaw**, for 
Shvishtov, Shishtovo, may bo accounted for, by the accidental 
confusion of names. Ed.* 

€ 

(4.) “ Worterwaywod.” — Schiltberger evidently alludes hero 
to John Mirca (John Mirtcha), prince or voyevoda of Walachia, 
called John, by Mme. de Lusson (Engel, Gesch. d. U. iv, 160 : 
iii, 5), and Marcus, by the •Byzantines (L. Chaleo, 77), He was 
•the son of the voyevoda, J, Badul, and having succeeded his 
elder brother, J. Dan, added the* Dobroudja to his domains after 
the short reign of Ivanko or luanchus, “ filius bonm memorim mag- 
nifloi domini Dobrdize”, as he is styled in the treaty concluded 
with the Genoese in 1387 {Not. et Hxtr., etc., xi, 65; and Mem. 
de V/nst. de France^ vii, 292-334). There is no difficulty in recog- 
nising the Bulgarian despot, Dobrotitch, in the person of the 
father,* who, after the death of Alexander, declared his independ- 
ance in the Dobroudja, whence, in all probability, its name. 
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(Bruun, Jowm. du Minis, de VInstruc. Pub.^ St Poteraburg, Sept 
1877.) Bruun. 

(5.) “he had come a groat distance with six liiousand men.*' 
— The^force commanded by the Comte d» Nevers, son of Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy, consisted of 1000 knights, 1000 soldiers, and 
6000 mercenaries. The Count was supported by the flower of the 
French nobility. Aschbach (Oesek. K. Sigmunds^ i, 98) places 
the total at 10,000 men. * Fo. 

(6.) “Duke of Irisoh, known as the despot” — Stephen, prince 
of Servia, ii^here designated the despot of “ Iriseh”, because Servia 
at that time was also known as Uascia. Thus — “ ipsum regnum 
llasciaa — ^regno Hungarioe ab antiquo subjectum”, etc. (Engel, 
Geach, d, U. /?., iii, 370). Windeck, the contemporary biogra- 
pher of Sigismund (Aschbach, Gesch, K. SigmutuVs^ i, 234), like- 
wise states, that the king advanced “gegen Sirfien und Raizon, 
nnd bedingte mit dem Tischbot”, that is to say, the despot. As 
the Turks are in the habit of preceding with an I, all foreign 
names commencing with a consonant, so may Schiltbergor’s com- 
rades, as Magyars, have converted Uascia into Iriseh. Bruun. 

^7.) “Duke of Burgony.” — This Duke of Burgundy was the 
valiant Comte de Nevers, aged 22 years only, aftorwardS|8umamed 
Jean sans Peur; he was uncle to Charles V^. “ Hanns Putzo- 

kardo” is easily recognised as the John Boucicanlt already no- 
ticed. As to the lord “ Centumaranto”, Fallmeraycr believes 
this person to have been Saint Omei^ without, %owever, stating 
any reason for this belief; it is, therefore, more probable tliat# 
Chilean morant should bo substituted for the name given by 
Schiltberger. 

We read in Boucicault, that one Jean Chastcaumorant arrived 
in Turkey, with the money for the ransom of the French knights. 
It is very possible that a namesake, and even a near relative of 
this Chiteaumorant, was among them, to whom the marshal after- 
wards entrusted the defence of Constantinople against the Turks, 
npon his own return to France. Bruun. 
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CHAPTER II. 

(1.) “Hannan of Kodem.” — Tho Marshal Boucicault (Petitot 
Collect.^ 465, 471) confijms Schiltberger’s statement, to the effect 
that Bajazet consented to spare the' lives of a certain number •of 
great lor^s, hoping “to receive from them much treasure and gold'*. 
Henri and Philippe de Bar, cousins-german of tho king, the Con- 
stable Count d’Eu, the Count de la Marche, and the Lord de la 
Tremouille, were of the number. No clue is given to the correct 
name and nationality of Stephen Syniiher, but as ho and the lord 
of Bodem (Widdin) are distinguished from the twdve French 
nobles whoso lives were spared, it is pretty certain that allusion is 
made to Stephen Simoiitornya, nephew to Stephen Laszkovitz, voye- 
voda of Transylvania (Hurmuzaki, Fragm, lur Gesch, der Eum.,225). 
Aschbach informs us, that tho uncle and nephew, who had both 
assisted at the battle of Nicopolis, were tho first to take to flight ; 
but it is very possible, that the nephew happened to be among 
those who failed to reach the river in time to enable him to 
embark, and was thus made a prisoner. John of Bodem was un- 
doubtedly John Sracimir, king of Western Bulgaria, whose capital 
was Widdin. Buuun. 

(2.) “ !^alipoli.*’ — Gallipoli, is mentioned (Ducas., Hist, Byz,) 
as being the first town occupied by the Turks (1356) on 
the European continent. By the treaty of Adrianople, 1204, 
upon the fall of tho Empire, Gallipoli, which had been strongly 
fortified by the ©yzantine ^mperore, fell to the Venetians ; but 
cthe possession of an important stronghold commanding tho en- 
trance to tho Marmora and Black Sea, was continually disputed 
by the Italians and Greeks, until the year 1307, when the Genoese 
and Greeks having, as allies, vanquished the Catalans in the Sea 
of Marmora, laid siege to Gallipoli, to which place those mer- 
cenaries of the Empire had been sent, who, after destroying tho 
town and devastating the country around, withdrew into Attica 
and Boeotia. The Turks rebuilt the fortifications, which were 
greatly strengthened by Bajazet, who also constructed a port for 
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his galleys. The Count de Nevers and 24 of his illustrious com- 
panions in arms, were detained in capti^ty at Gallipoli, and after- 
wards at Broussa, until ransomed for the, sum of ^200,000 golden 
ducats. (Heyd., Le Colonic Commer,^ i, 347 ; Htminer, HUt, de 
VE. 0^ i, 106.) , • Ed. 

(3.) ‘‘Windischy land.”— According to^Froissart (ivf c. 52),^ 
Sigismund embarked at Constantinople on board of a vessel that 
had just discharged a cargo of pn) visions. It is stated in the 
History of Cyprus^ that the king arrived in Dalmatia by w^ay of 
Rhodes. Thwrocz (Schwandtncrus, Script. Rerum Jlung.y iv, 9) 
adds, that Ife aftcr^mrds landed in Croatia, the country alluded 
to by Schiltbcrgor as “ Windischy land’*. See “ Windisohc Mark”, 
in Cosmoyraphey, Buuun. 


CHAPTER III. 

(1.) and the people he took away, and some he left in Greece.” 
— Baron Hammer points out, that Styrian historians have not 
noticed this fact, with which, in all probability, is connected the 
origin of certain Slave settlements in Asia Minor. M. Lamansky 
(Q Slav. V. Mai. Asii) however, believes, they are of more ancient 
date. ^HUUN. 

(2.) ‘‘king-sultan.” — Schiltbcrgor styles thb sultaii of Egypt, 
king-sultan, because, having the caliph at his court, he was co»i- 
sidcred as being at the head of all Mahomedan ^nonarohs. The 
sultan at the period indicated w^as ftarkok, the first of the dy-^ 
nasty of Circassian Mamclouks, if w’o excejit Bibars II, whose 
reign, 1309-1310, was of the shortest duration. Twenty years 
before his accession (1382), Barkok was carried as a slave into 
Egypt, from the Crimea, whither he had gone from his own native 
country in the Caucasus. Buuun. 

(3.) “ king of Babylony.” — This king of Babylon was Ahmed, 
son of Oveis, son of the Jelarid Hassan the Great, the descendant 
of Abaka, the son of Houlakou, the son of Tuly, son of Jengiz 

• I 
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Khan. Timour drove Ahmed from Baghdad, but he returned upon 
several occasions, notably in 1395, and c remained until 1402. 
Previously to the battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet had written to tell 
him that, in hirf' opinion, the expulsion of Timour was of greater 
moment than that of the Takfour, that is to say, of the ^ Greek 
emperor (Hammer, Hist, de VE, O., ii, 466, note xv). Bruun. 

(4.) *^king of Persia.” — Even before the battle of Nicopolis, 
nearly the whole of Persia had been subjugated by Timour, and 
divided between his sons, Omar Sheykh and Miran Shah, and 
other amirs. The Shah Mansour, who had also appealed to Baja- 
zet for succour, perished in 1393 at the battle of SViceraz ; the 
other princes of the house of Mouzzafer had been put to death, 
with the exception of Zeiu Alabin, and Shebel, the two sons of 
the shah Shoudia, who ended their days at Samarkand (Weil., 
Gesch, d, Chalifen^ ii, 40) ; it is, consequently, somewhat puzzling 
to determine, to which sovereign of Persia the Cliristian captives 
were sent. Brucjn. 

(5.) “White Tartar 3 ^’’ — According to Neumann, Schiltberger 
here seeks to distinguish the free Tatars from the Black Tatars, that 
is to say, the vanquished and pJiying tribute. Erdmann (^Temud, 
d. U,y 194), on the authority of llashid uddin, considers that by 
White Ta/.ars wore meant the Turk tribes, who were afterwards 
known as Mongols, tjie Black Tatars being the real Mongols. He tells 
us, that after having subdued the White Tatars and other Turk 
people, the Black resumed their ancient name of Mongols, and 
extended their %way to I^istcrn Europe, including under the 
«name of Tatars even the Turks in the West, with the exception 
of those by whom they were opposed in Asia Minor, and who 
afterwards became known in Europe as the Ottoman Turks. 

This, however, does not explain to us where the White Tatars, 
repeatedly mentioned by Schiltberger, dwelt. We learn from 
him, first, that a powerful lord from their country was the son-in- 
law of Kady Bourhan uddin, sovereign of Sebaste, who was put 
to death by Kara Yolek or Oulouk, chief of the Turkomans of the 
White Sheep : secondly ; that, having laid siege to the city of 
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Angora, which belonged to Bajazct, they were forced to yield to 
him ; and, thirdly, thAt at the battle fif Angora, 30,000 of them 
went over to Timour, and wore the cause, of his g^xining the da}^ 
Taking into consideration these several facts, Is it not possible, 
that jtho White Tatars of §chiltberger •are to bo identified with 
those of tlio White Horde of Kastorn writejrs ; the Blue, as 
they were sometimes alluded to by Riissia» annalists, perhaps be* 
cause of their encampments on Jhe shores of the Bine Sea, the 
Lake Aral ? This Horde, as the patrimony of the elder branch of 
the house of Jnjy, whose chief town was Ssaganak, near the. upper 
Syr Darya, was dependontto a certain extent on thotJoldon Horde, 
rilled over by the descendants of Baton, the second son of Jujy. 
But this state of dependence was not of long duration, for towards 
the close of the 14th century, the famous Toktainish, a prince 
of the elder brancli, succeeded in annexing the whole of the Golden 
Horde to his possessions, after having, with the assistance of 
Tirnoiir, rid himself of his uncle Onrons Khan. Having (juarrelled 
with his protector, this ambitious man was under the necessity of 
courting the friendship of Bajazct, who was only too pleased to 
secure another ally against the tlircatening domination of the ruler 
of Jagatai ; there is, therefore, nothing' surprising in the fact of 
the sultan sending a certain number of Christian eajdivos to 
Toktainish, were it only to console him for the uiifortnnato ter- 
mination to his war with Timour in 1395. At all *c vents, the 
partisans of Toktamish, xvho effected fheil* escape under the 
leadersliip of Timour Tash, upon the defeat of the former near the 
hanks of the Terek, were received by the sultaj^ with open arms. 
SavelicfF (J/ow. Joud.^ 314) gives it asliis opinion, tliat Timour Tash 
who held the Crimea under the suzerainty of Toktamish, was 
himself a member of the Jnjy family ; in which case the sove- 
reign of Sebaste might well have given his daughter in marriage 
to him, without contracting a misalliance, and the very nature of 
this alliance, may have incited Timour Tash to treat his hoiiefaotor 
with ingratitude in laying siege to Sebaste, his whole household 
being in his suite, after the custom of the country. Having 
necessarily become reconciled with the sultan, he might easily 
have treated him with treachery at the battle of Angora, by 
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passing over to the ranks of his countrymen ; in such a case they 
would have obtained a Victory? in consequence of defection 
amongst the Tat sirs in the service of Bajazet, as we are informed 
by Arabian authors, and not, as Persian and Turkish historians 
have imagined, through defection among “the Turk princes of 
Asia Minor”. ^ 

• It is, nevertheless, nA easy matter to reconcile this hypothesis 
with the statement made by Cla^ijo (Hakluyt Soc, Puhl,, 75). After 
alluding to the capture of Sebaste by Timour, the Spanish envoy 
continues : — “ Before ho arrived there, ho met with a race called 
the White Tartars, who always wander over the plain ; and ho 
fought and compiored them, and took their lord prisoner ; and 
took away as many as fifty thousand men and women with him. 
Ho then rnarehod to Damascus,” etc., etc. 

In another passage, he returns to the Tartaros Blancos subdued 
by Tamerlane, and says that they were encamped between Turkey 
(Asia Minor) and Syria. These White Tatars were evidently 
identical with the White Tatars of Schiltbcrger, who had nothing 
in common with the Tatars of the White Horde, frequently desig- 
nated as being of “ Groat Tartary”. It may therefore be assumed 
that the White Tatars mentioned by both travellers, were Turko- 
mans, inhabitants of the eastern parts of Asia Minor, whose de- 
scendants have to this day preserved the Mongol type, and the 
same mod€ of living as the White Tatars of Schiltbcrger and 
Clavijo (Viv. de Saint-Martin, Desc. de VA. M.<, ii, 429). East 
Cilicia was at that time actually divided between two Turkoman 
dynasties, which Jiad not been vanquished by the Ottoman arms ; 
small states that had existed from the year 1378, the date at 
which the Lusignans, who had succeeded the Roupenian dynasty 
of Little Armenia in 1342, were expelled from Cilicia by the 
Baharite Mamclouks of hlgypt. The one reigned at Marash, the 
other at Adaiia ; the latter being known as the Ben Ramazan, the 
former as the Soulkadyr or Joulkadyr, the name by which Marash 
was afterwards known amongst Turkish geographers. Both 
dynasties were in existence until 1515, when they were subjugated 
by the sultan, Selim, and their territories incorporated with the 
empire (Viv. de Saint-Martin, Desc, de I'A, J/., i, 529). 
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It would appear that the rulers of the White Tatars, alluded to 
by Clavijo, belonged ^o the ftunily of /he Joulkadyr. It was, at 
any rate, against that dynasty, Tiinour despatched a force after the 
capture of Sivas, to punish it for its liostility/towards himself, 
when besieging tliat city (WeiL, Gesch.^d, Chidi/eiiy v, 82); and 
the Mongols soon afterwards carried oif all the herds belonging to 
a prince of this house, whose encampment Aas neanj l^ilmyra 
91). As was the case with the W^hite Tatars of Clavijo* 
those mentioned by Schiltbergef drew their rulers, at least in 
part, from princes of this house. It was llajazet’s desire, that his 
son should many the daughter of Nazr uddiu Joulkadyr, who 
w'ould not4iave been forgotten at the distribution of prisoners taken 
at Nicopolis. This Nazr uddin had received his fugitive relative, 
the son of Bourhau uddin, the brother-in-law, according to Sehilt- 
berger, of the ruler of the White Tatars. It a]>pears to me that 
the seeming diversity in the statements made by various authors, 
with regard to the nationality of the troops who went over to 
Tiinour at the battle of Angora, is to be explained by admitting, 
that the Tatars who betrayed the cause of Bajazet, were Turko- 
mans who acknowdedged the authority of the Ben Ramazan and 
the Joulkadyr; that is to say, that their rulers were princes 
holding possessions in Asia Minor. Our author’s recital enables 
us to understand, why Oriental writers would seem to bo at 
issue as to the nationality of the “Tatar Regiments” (Weil., 
Gesch, d, /. T., 437) which deserted their colours at the battle 
of Angora. Bkuun. 

(G.) “Greater Armenia.” — Arnienia propar is here called 
Greater, to distinguish it from the Lesser, which was understood 
to be the eastern part of Cappadocia, near the Euphrates. In the 
middle ages, the denoiniiiiation Lesser Ai'incnia included the whole 
of Cappadocia, inasmuch as it was inhabited by Armenians who 
had been expelled their own country by the Seljoiiks and Turko- 
mans (11th and 12th centuries). At a subsequent period, the 
Armenians occupied nearly the whole of Cilicia and the w'est of 
Syria, anciently called Commagen, and afterwards known as 
Euphrates, All these new ac<}uisitions were included under the 
name of Lesser Armenia. ^ Bhuun. 
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CUAPTiU^ IV. t 

(1.) Karandi|.” — Thijj city, on the site of ancient Laranda, 
is now known Karaman, so named after the son of a certain 
Sophy, upon whom it \^as bcstoweti (1219-16) by Ala uddin, 
sultan of Iconium^, together with a portion of Cappadocia and of 
fJilicia, tlikt is to say, of Lesser Armenia. Mohammed, the son 
of Karaman, extended tlio limitg of his states in every direction, 
and even took possession of Iconiuin or Konioh. llis son Ali 
Bek, surnamed Ala uddin, was married to Nefise, the sister of 
Bajazet, an alliance, however, that did not restrain him from in- 
vading Ottoman territory, an act which resulted in war between 
the brothers-in-law, and ho was made a prisoner by the Turks 
after the fall of Icoiiium, in 1392. According to Saad uddin 
(Zinkeisen, Gcsch, d, O. 7t., i, 350), Karaman was killed by 
Timour Tash, governor of Angora, without the knowledge of 
Bajazet, who wo\dd have spared his brother-in-law. Ahmed and 
Mohammed, the sons of Karaman, were afterwards reinstated 
by Timour in their }K)sscssious, w’hicli included, besides Laranda, 
evidently the “ Karanda*’ in the text, the cities of Alaia, 
Dercndeh, Sis, Yeysheher, Konich, Akshcher, Akserai, and 
Anazarba, Bkuun. 


CHAPTER V. 

(1.) Sebast.” — Sebaste, called Sivas by the Turks, and So- 
pasdiji, Sevasdia, Sevasd, by the Armenians — the capital of Lesser 
Armenia, after being long sul^cct to Constantinople, was ceded, in 
1V)21, by the emperor Basil to Senekharim, king of Armenia, in 
exchange for Vasbouragan, It was taken in 1080 by the 
Giceks, who lost it to the Scljouks (J. Saint Martin, Mem. sur 
VArmeniey i, 187). Ed. 


CHAPTER VI. 

(1.) “ Wirmirsiana.” — According to Chalcocondylaa, Oilhobulus 
or Ertoghrul, the eldest son of Bajazet, was made a captive by 
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Timour at Sebaste, in 1400, and shortly afterwards put to death ; 
but no Arabian or Pcyuian chronicler^ have asserted this, nor 
does Shereef uddin allude to the c ire urn stance. Arabshah 
(Weil., Gesch, d. Cltalifeyty ii, 82) says that Soulcjinan, the son t»f 
Bajazet, was governor of Sebaste, whicl^ he must have quitted 
before its conquest by the Mongols. Bhuun. 


CHAPTER VII. 

(1.) “city of Samson.” — This is the ancient Arnisos, still called 
Samsoun bj the Turks. Eallnicraycr (Jtesch.d, K. v, 71, oG, 280) 
observes, that the Byzantines frequently added a prefix to a name, 
such as t/v, which, in time, became contracted to €-? and /r, and in 
tins way ^A/iY<roe was turned into tr Xfitaov — l^his city, 
the chief town of Janyk, was then under the dominion of another 
Bajazet, suriiamcd tho Impotent, who perished in bis struggle 
with Bajazet about 1392. Buuun. 

(1a.) Eallnicraycr’s explanation may be further illustrated, by 
quoting tho names of ancient cities in the Morea and in tho island 
of Crete, that have undergone change through tho probable cor- 
rnptions of a prefix. Hierajiytiia has become Tzerapetra ; Itanus 
is now Tzetana, Tsitana, and even Sitana. Etea has become Setca, 
while Stamboul, Istamboiil, itself is a corruption of *Et9 r ji' TrdXtif, 
The modern Greeks would also appear to be ^in the habit of thus 
corrupting words in ordinary use, as, for instance, ampelon, vine- 
yard, they call tsembela ; kampos, a field, tzecampo, etc. (Spratt, 
Researches in Crete^ i, oo, 200). ^ • Ed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

(1.) “Italians of Genoa,” — It is not known when the Genoese 
founded a colony at Samsoun, which they called Simisso. Heyd 
(d. Ital. Handelscolon^ etc., in the Zeitschrift f, d. gesam, Staats- 
tt^jrcnscAa/J.jXviii, 710) justly observes, that they roust have been 
there previously to the year 1317, because tho existence of a 
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Genoese consul at Simisso at that date, is proved by the records of 
Gazaria. In the Regulations for Gazaria, 1449 {Zap, v, p. 

629), no mention whatever is made of a consul being at Simisso ; 
I cannot therefore agree with M. Heyd that the consulate was 
maintained until 1461, ^heu Mahomet II drove the Genoese out 
of Samastris (Amastris), iheir principal port, and took possession 
of Sinope, where,* to the year 1449, those Italians still had a con- 
**Bul {ibid,y 809). The benocse were driven out of Samsonn, in all 
probability in 1419, when that ‘quarter of the town “occupied by 
infidels*’ was taken by Mahomet I (Hammer, ii, 180, 472, note 
xiv). At this period Schiltbergcr was still in Asia, and he appears 
to have been aware that the Genoese were obliged quit the 
town. At any rate, in saying that the Italians of Genoa were 
still in possession of it, in the reign of liajazet, he probably 
wished to intimate that they had quitted it at a later 
period. Buuun, 

(2). “ Teniowa.” — Trnovo or Ternov, the capital of Eastern 
Bulgaria, was taken and destroyed by the Turks in 1 393, at a 
moment that Shishman happened to be al>sent. Turkish authors 
have recorded, that at Nicopolis he surrendered at discretion, and 
died, according to some, in confinement, and at an advanced age ; 
others, however, state that he was belicaded, which, judging by 
the narrative in the text, would appear doubtful. Alexander, 
Shishman’sf eldest son, having turned Mahomedan, was appointed 
governor of Saroukhan, as wo are informed by Rehm (jGesch. d, 
Mitteialt,, iv, 2, 584) ; and it is possible that ho was transferred 
to Samsoun after the conquest of the province of Janyk, in the 
province -general of Trebizoifd. His younger brother Fruzin re- 
ihained a Christian, and died at Kronstadt in 1460. Buuun. 


CHAPTER IX. 

(1.) “ Wurchanadin.” — It has already been noticed that Bour- 
han uddin was prince or Sebasto or Sivas. The Turkish lord 
named Otman in this chapter, was Kara Yelek, chief of the Turko- 
man Horde of the White Sheep. Bruun. 
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(2.) The death of Bourhan uddin. — Oriental writer are at issue 
as to the date of the ^cath of Boiirha* uddin, and of the incor- 
pomtion of his domains with those of Bajazet- Saad uddin 
(AVcil., GescJi. d, Chalifen^ ii, 60, note \) observes, that various 
dates are given, from the year 794 to 79^ of the Hegira = 1391- 
96. In his History of the 'Ottoman Empire (i, 22C), Hammer 
expresses himself in favour of the opinion of Nisliandi, ai:/Ai*abian^ 
author, who fixes the date at 795 = 1392. This opinion is sup- 
ported by Zinkeisen (Gesch. d, O, i, 353), who states ho has up 
doubt that “ the course of events and the most reliable autho- 
rities testify in favour of the year 1392”, although Weil makes it 
clear, that flic death of Bourhan uddin could not have taken place 
before the year 800 ~ 1398. Oerinan historians arc guiiled by 
the statements of Oriental writers, who have apparently con- 
founded two wars between Bajazet and the sovereign of Sebastc, 
the one having taken place before, and the other after the battle 
of Nicoj^olis. Indeed wo learn from Schiltberger, that previously 
to the war in which he himself wjus engaged (see page 17), 
the younger son of Bajazet had driven Bourhan uddin out 
of “ Marsiiany”, a city w Inch, from being situated on the borders 
of Karaman, must have been identical with Marsivan (Viv. do 
Saint-Martin, Desc, de VA, J/., ii, 448) or Merzyfoun, as it was 
called by Hadjy Khalpha {Jilmn-Nuina^ etc., ii, 407), and was 
perhaps the village of Morivazou, the birth-place of St.^Ste])hen of 
Sougdaia (Zap, Odess.y v, 625). In the introcjuction to his edition 
of 1859, Neumann submits that Amasia is here intended ; but ho 
is in error, because that place had already been taken by 
Bajazet, not from Bourhan uddin, l^t from Bflazet the “Impo- 
tent”, together with Samsoun, Kastamouny, and Osmandjyk 
(Hammer, i, 312-315). 

Neumann is certainly not justified in supposing that Schilt- 
berger would have alluded upon two occasions to the campaign* 
in which he took part — first, in chap. 5, casually ; again in chap.* 
9, wherein we have all the details as they are related by an eye- 
witness ; for, in reference to this, the second campaign, w'c are in- 
formed that it was conducted by the eldest son of Bajazet, and 
that this son was not Mouhammed ; indeed, wc arc previously 
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told by Scbiltberger, that Mouhamm'ed was appointed by the sultan 
to command the forces sent to ‘‘ Marsiiapy”, it being the first 
expedition of that prince, who was aged 14 in 1392, for ho died in 
1421, in his 43rSl year. ‘ Bruun. 


• ^ 

CHAPITER X. 

(1.) Malathea.” — Malatia, the ancient Melitone, on the 
Euphrates, was the station of the xiith Legion. Marcus Aurelius 
sumamed it Fulminatrix”, in consequence of a miradie that was 
there operated (Ritter, Die Erdhunde^ etc., x, 860). Hammer (Ilht, 
de VE, 345), and Zinkeisen (jUesch, d. O. /?., 35 G), assert, on 
the authority of Saad uddin, that the Ottomans took this and 
other cities subject to the sultana of Egypt, between the years 
798 and 800 of the Mahommedan era. Weil (Gesch, d. Cliali- 
fen^ 70-73), however, docs not think that this occupation could 
have taken place earlier than 801, founding his opinion on the 
authority of Arabian writers, who have recorded Turkish aggres- 
sion as having occurred after the advent to the throne, of Faradj, 
who succeeded his father in 801 == 1399 (June 20). In support 
of this argument, Weil quotes the testimony of one of those writers 
who had himself seen the letter, in which was announced to 
Itinish, the atabek of the new sultan, the capture of Malatia ; but 
it is also possible that the great dignitary had received this same 
letter in the time of Barkok, by whom he must have been highly 
esteemed, for, wlfk^n on his ^eath-bed, the sultan nominated him 
bis executor. This view of the case agrees with Schiltbcrger’s 
recital, whilst his observations, towards the end of this chapter, 
on the taking of Adalia, will serve to explain the strange passage 
that occurs in the Italian translation of the book of Saad uddin. 

Et havendo spedito al Conquisto di Chianchria” (Kiankary the 
ancient Gangra) “ Timurtas-Bassa’* (Bajazet’s general) “perb tutto 
quel Paese insieme con la CittA d’Atena (la quaP d patria de* Filo- 
Bofi) col suo Distretto pervenne in poter del Rd ; il quale prese anco 
dalle mani de’ Turcomani la CittA di Bcchseuia” (Bchosna) e di 
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Mallatie”, etc. There is clearly a mistake in the text or in the 
translation*’, says Weil(^O), after showing that Hammer and Zin- 
keison are greatly in error in supposing, upon the authority of this 
defective passage, that the city of Socrates could have been taken 
by the Turks in the course of the same campaign as that in which 
Molatia fell into tlicir hands ; but there would have been nothing 
extraordinary in the fact of their attacking ^Vngora after Che fall ^ 
of this city, and then Satalia, near the ruins of tlio ancient Attalia 
in Pamphylia, in which Neumann fancies that he recognises tUa. 
Adalia of Schiltberger, because it was situated on the sea-shore 
opposite to the island of Cyprus. In sujiport of this, the esteemed 
editor of th^ edition of 1859 might have noted aiiotlicr passage, 
from the Acta PatriarchatHR Constaiitinopolitaui (ZajK v, 

9CG), wherein we find it asserted, tliat the city of Satalia, having 
been occupied by the Infidels in 1400, the bishop of that city took 
his departure for Aenos. Notwithstanding tliose arguments, it 
appears to me that the Adalia of fc?chiltbergcr could not have 
Leon Satalia, but rather Adana in Cicilia, for the following 
reasons. 

This city of Adana, Adena, or Adan, is nearer to the island of 
Cyprus than is Satalia, although not actually on the sea-shore, a 
situation not attributed to his Adalia by Schiltberger. It belonged 
to the sultans of Egypt, which was not the case with Satalia, a 
city that from the year 1207 had been subject to the J3ul tans of 
Iconium, to the Seljouk principality of Tckke, and to the king- 
dom of Cyprus, and was already incorporated in the Ottoman Em- 
pire (Weil, i, 505 ; Hcyd, xviii, 714). Finally, Schiltberger’s 
notice that the people about Adalia wtre exclusively employed in 
the rearing of camels, is applicable to Adana rather than to* 
Satalia \ for in those days it was one of the chief centres of com- 
merce in the East, and was encircled by the superb gardens for 
which it is so .celebrated in our own times. It may, I think, be 
conceded that Saad uddin, or Bratutti his translator, have pos- 
sibly confounded Athens with Attalia or Adana, and that this 
very city might have been subjugated by Timour Tash, soon 
after his ^reduction of Bebesna, Malatia, and other cities in 
Cilicia. Bruuk. 
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CHAPTER XL 

r 

(1.) ** Thus Joseph expelled his rival, and became a powerful 
king.” — Upon the death of the Sultan Barkok, his son Al-Melyk 
Al-Nazr Abou-Saadat Karadj, aged thirteen, ascended the ^throne. 
Schiltberger pronounces one of the names of this monarch after 
his owif fashion, and ^calls him Joseph, and elsewhere Jusuphda, 
evidently in place of Abou-Saadat. This prince, soon after his 
.<»^ocssion, was under the necessity of contending in arms with 
Itniish (who has already been noticed), one of his father's depen- 
dants, as Schiltberger represents Joseph to have done. Faradj 
perished, as did Jusuphda, for he was made a prisoner and be- 
headed in 1412 (Weil, Gesch, d, Chatifen.^ ii, 124). 

Eastern writers make no mention of the assistance rendered to 
Faradj by Bajazet, upon the occasion of his struggle with his 
father's vassal at the commencement of his reign ; but their silence 
on this point is by no means conclusive as throwing doubt on the 
statement, twice repeated, of Schiltberger, who was himself serving 
in the force despatched by Bajazet to the support of the sultan, in 
whom he hoped to secure an ally against Timour, whose power 
menaced the safety of both. Had the two sultans been indeed of 
one accord, the conqueror might have received a check. Accord- 
ing to Aboul-Mahazin (Weil, ii, 71), Timour is reported to have 
said, on hfsaring of tho death of Barkok : ‘‘ Bajazet is an excellent 
general, but his troops are not worth much \ the Egyptians and 
Sysians, however, are good soldiers, but they are badly handled”. 
It is very certain that Bajazet, in his turn, soon afterwards (1400) 
appealed for as^stance to^the sultan of Egypt, who refused to 
♦grant it, because the former’s venture against Malatia was not 
forgotten (Weil, 81, note 42) ; but tho necessity he was under 
of keeping his troops for protection at home, was the truer 
cause. Bruun. 


CHAPTER XII. 

(1.) took the city by force, although there were in it five 
thousand hoi-semcu sent by Weyasit.” — The walls of Seboste, ori- 
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ginally constructed by Aladin Kekobady, a Seljouk king, were of 
extraordinary strength, ^being twenty eft bits iu height, and ton 
cubits in thickness at the base, narrowing to six cubits at the top. 
The place was stubbornly defended, the besieged ieing well sup- 
plied w]th rouiiitions of war ; but the besiegers constructed towers 
of greater height than the town, and planted upon them machines 
for hurling huge stones, so that, at the expiijitiou of 18 da^’s (the ^ 
text says 21 daj^a), the besieged sued for quarter. Timour spared 
all the Mussulmans, but the Christians were sent into slaveu^ 
The 4000 horsemen (5000 horsemen in the text) being Armenians, 
were flung alive into pits and covered with earth (Petis de la 
Croix, Ilutoire de Timur BeCy liv. v, 268). Ed. 

(2.) “ There were also nine thousand virgins taken into captivity 
by Tamcrlin to his own cotintry.” — The contemporary historians, 
Aboul-Mahazin and Arabshah (Weil, 81), describe in like man- 
ner the cruelties practised on tlic inhabitants of Sebasto in 1400, 
by Timour, whose admirer even, Shcreef uddin, differs but slightly 
in the horrible details (Hammer, IlisL de VE, 0., ii, 59). 

Bkuun. 


CHAPTER XIIT. 

• 

(1.) “ Scarcely had Tiimcrlin returned to bis own country.” — 
After the fall of Sebaste, Timour proceeded to Syria, where ho 
took several cities, Damascus being of the number ; and having 
recrossed the Euphrates, he entered Ikighdad. bSjazet liad in the 
meantime seized upon Erziugan, which belonged to Tabartcn, wlioi 
had already acknowledged the supremacy of Timour ; an act on 
the part of the sultan which accelerated the struggle between 
hiriiself and Timour, and to which Schiltberger alludes in this 
chapter. In chapters 14-19, he depicts the above-mentioned 
campaigns and other expeditions of Timour, imagining that they 
were conducted after the battle of Angora ; but as he reports 
from hearsay only, he was not in a position to form a correct idea 
of the chronological order in which they occurred. Buuun. 
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(2.) ‘‘ Tarathan.” — It is by the name of Taharten that Eastern 
writers know this princcr, who, at that tiipe, possessed the city of 
Erzingan ; whilst Clavigo, who enters into numerous details on the 
private affairs of the “ gran Caballero”, calls him Zaratan. The 
residence of this rulert>was near the Kara-son, at that t\pio the 
great western arm of the Euphrates, at a place called by the 
Turks, '‘Erznga or E^nga, a name derived from the Armenian, 
Eriza, as I am informed by Bishop A'ivazoffsky of the Armenian 
,ehnrch at Theodosia. According to Marco Polo, who called it 
Arzinga (Yule, 2nd edit., i, 47), it was the capital of Greater 
Armenia, Sis being that of Lesser Armenia. The apparent con- 
tradiction in our author’s statements arises from thc^ fact that, in 
another chapter, he represents Sis, Erzingan, and Tiflis, as being the 
chief towns of the three divisions of Armenia. The first belonged 
to the sultan of Egypt ; the others to the Timourides, actually to 
Shah Rokh, the son of Tiinour. In ancient times, Erzingan was 
celebrated for the temple of Anaitis (Strabo, xi, 14, 16), destroyed 
by St. Gregory the Enlightener. Procopius calls the place, Aurea 
Cornana, and tells us that it contained a temple of Artemis, 
founded, according to tradition, by Orestes and Iphigenia; a 
temple already transformed into a Christian church at the time 
he wrote {De Bell, Pcrs,y i, 177; Ritter, Die Erdhunde^ etc., x, 774). 

In quoting, together with Arzes and Erzingan, the fortress of 
Chliat aiuj Percri, Constantino Poqdiyrogenitus {De Adm, Imp.^ 
44, 8) referred to ,Akhlat or Gelath, and the modern town of 
Pergri on the Bandournaky, and not, as supposed by Ritter, to 
the village of Bagarau or Pacaran, near the ruins of Ani, the 
ancient capital oT Armenia, <ilose to the river Arpa-tchai*. Erzingan 
•was destroyed by the Mongols in 1242 ; in 1387, Tahartcu 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Timour, and in 1400 he w^as ex- 
pelled by Bajazet, wlio, in his turn, lost the city to the Tatars. 
It had not risen out of its ruins in the time of Barbaro, and now 
they are scarcely to bo traced. Etiam periere ruince / Buuun. 

(3.) “ but he died on the way,” — Schiltberger’s silence with 
regard to the cage in which Timour confined his captive, agrees, 
BH’irn with the result of the researches of Hammer, who 
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seeks to prove that the tale is tho invention of a sworn enemy of 
Timour. The Baron’s opinion is suppoi«;od by tlie Russian Acade- 
mician Sresneffsky, in his quotation from a Russian chronicler 
(Nikitin, in llojdenye za try Mory'a^^ a contemporary of Timour, 
who, in alluding to tho fate of Ilderira, 1>jls not thought it neces- 
sary to speak of the cage in which he was made to follow his con- 
queror, Hammer’s argument does not appear* to have** satisfied 
Weil (ii, 96), on tho grounds that the story of tI»o iron cage docs 
not emanate from Arabshah only* but also from other Arahiw 
chroniclers. Weil equally disputes the assertion that the term 
cage was intended to signify a litter, and disagrees with Rohm 
(iv, 3, 151)*in his interpretation of the word htfasa^ that it im- 
plied a litter as well as a cage, tlic Arabian word fur tho former 
being handed]^ mahaffah^ and ktihbei ; and concludes by saying, 
that if Bajazet was not really carried about in a cage, his litter 
must have been of most peculiar construction. Bhuun. 


err AFTER XIV. 

(1.) Tho cities I have named are chief cities in Syria.” — 
These cities in Syria fell into Timour’s hands in the year 1400, but 
the order of their conquest, as given in tlio text, differs from tho 
records of Eastern writers. Aboul-Mahazin and Arabghah (Weil, 
Oesck, (/. Chdifen, ii, 82) state, that the first .to surrender was Be- 
hesna, “ Wehessum”; then the tower of AVntab, ‘‘Anthap”, whence 
Timour proceeded to Haleb, Hallapp”, now^ Alei>po, wliich was 
taken and dealt with as described b^^Schiltbcrgfr. According to 
Shereef uddiii, Timour Tash, the Egyptian amir and commander 
of the place, met with the same fate as did the garrison; but 
Arabshah says, that his life wHs not only spared, but* he also re- 
ceived a robe of honour. Finally, the conqueror seized upon tho 
fortress of Kalat Erroum — Fortress of the Romans — called “Hrum- 
kula” in the text. Bruun. 

(Ia.) Hrhomgla, for “ Hmnikula”, is tho Armenian, as Our- 
roum Kaleh is the Turkish, name of a now miserable village, situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Euphrates, at the confluence of 
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tho river Marzeban. It is surmounted by a castellated building 

on a high hill. It was a ^lace of some iiyportance from 1150 to 

1298, as being the residence of the patriarchs of Armenia. Quoting 
• * . . ' . 
from Arabshah, ^^etis de la Croix i^Histoire de Timur Bec^ liv. v, 

285) inserts a note to lihar^ffcct that Tiraoiir left Calat liirroum 

without attacking it, which he dared not do, because the place 

,was very strong. , 

Having regard to the geographical position of the places in this 
p<!«*t-of Mesopotamia, taken by Timour in 1400, his road to con- 
quest must have lain thus — Behesna, Aintab, Aleppo, Ourroiim 

Kaleh. Ed. 

& 

(2.) “And tho city was pillaged.” — The Arabian authors, Aboul- 
Mahazen and Ibn Khaldoim (Rashid-eddin, Hint, des Mongols^ etc.\ 
by Quatreniere, 286), tho latter being an eye witness, are agreed 
that Timour himself ordered tho incendiarism of the mosque at 
Damascus, but they make no mention of the cruelties imputed to 
him by Schiltberger ; they assert, on tho contrary, that he very 
graciously received tho deputation headed by tho kady, Taky 
uddin ibn Mouflyk. Other writei*s have recorded, that Timour 
was even anxious to save the mosque from the fire which had 
broken out accidentally and destroyed tho entire city. Tho mag- 
nificence of the great “ temple” at Damascus, as shown in the 
text, is confirmed on the testimony of Eastern writers (Quatre- 
in^re, ii, 262) who state, that this edifice, considered as one of tho 
wonders of tho world, had four gates. In saying that there were 
as nuiny as forty outer gates, Schiltberger no doiibt included those 
of the annexes w^uch, together with the main building, were sur- 
rounded by a wall having several entrances ; this appears conclu- 
sive on consulting an Arabian record quoted by Quatrem^re 
(283), which represents that ii\, front of the mosque w^ere 
many spacious porches, each of which conducted to a largo gate, 
etc. “ The view of the buildings, of the domes, of tho three mina- 
rets, and water courses, as seen from the court, is admirable, and 
a sight to startle the imagination” There can be little doubt 
that the gates were numerous, and that Schiltberger should have 
estimated their number at forty is not to be wondered at, when 
. we consider the practice among Orientals^f designating any large 
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number bv the numeral forty, as, for instance, Kyrkyer, K>’rkek- 
lesy, etc. * ' BiauTx. 

(2a.) In Tbii lJaukal*s time (1 0th century), the mos(iue at 
Dan)ascu8 was considered one of the lar£>:c8t andMuost ancient in 
the land of the Mnsanlmans. Walid ^njAbd-cl-Mclyk (the sixth 
Ornniadc caliph, 70.1-71/5) had beautified it with pavements of 
marble, and pillars of variegated marble tjio tops of which were, 
ornamented with gold and studded with precious stones. I'he 
ceiling was covered with gold, and so great was the cost that 
revenues of Syria were expended on the work. Porter (Five Yeur^ 
in Daniasryiis, 62) describes the quadrangle as being 163 yards 
in length, 11^8 yards wide, and surrounded by a lofty wall of fine 
masonry. The three sides of the cloister, in an adjoining court, 
are supported by arches resting i»n pillars of limestone, marble, and 
granite, and on the soutli side of the court is the Imrt'm (sacred 
]ilace), whose interior dimensions are 131 ft. by 12.1 ft. Two rows 
of columns, 22 ft. in height, extend the whole length of the build 
ing and 8uj>port the triple roof. A transept across the middle, is 
supported by eight massive piers of solid masonry, eacli 12 ft. 
square, and a splendid donie, nearly .11) ft. in dianuder and about 
J20 ft. in height, stands in the centre. TM interior of the mosque 
lias a tesselated pavement of marble, ami tlie walls of tlie transept 
and the piers are coated with inarlilo in beautiful patterns. Ac- 
cording to Arabshab (Vattier etHiinVy v, 169), it was the Hajiliadites 
or Shyites (see chap, xxxiii, note .3, for tliis sect) of Khorasan w^o 
set fire to this noble mosque, Timour being credited by various 
authors, as stated in the preceding paragraph, with having wished 
rather to save the edifice from destruoiion. Mucf? as records may 
differ, Schiltherger’s relation, so graphic and detailed, merits the’ 
fullest eotisideratioii. 

r 

(3.) “Scherch.” — On March 10, 1400, Tijnour proceeded from 
Damascus byway of Roha (the ancietit Kdessa near Orfa), Mardin, 
and Mosoiil to Baghdad (AVoil, ae!^rh. der ChnL, v, OJ ), after having 
despatched flying columns hithcp and thit her to for.igc, some of his 
people reaching even to the neighbourhood of Antioch. A portion of 
his forces must therefore hnveerossed the Antilibnnus, called .Tnhal 

' K 
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— mountain — also Shurky, which may have boon the Scherch*' 
mentioned in the text. * , Buuun. 


chapter' XV. 

• (1.) ^‘and the king*kcpt his treasure there.” — This, in all pro- 

bability, is the fortress of Alinjy <>i' Alindslia, some miles to the 
Wuttfof Nahitelicvan. In 1394, Ahrncd ben Oweis sent thither his 
family and treasure, and it was not until the year 1401 that this 
fortress was taken by Tirnour’s troops, whilst he himself was laying 
siege to Baghdad with the bulk of his army. Faradj, who had 
been left in command by Ahmed, was forced to surrender, after a 
valorous defence of forty da 3 ^s. All the inhabitants were massacred, 
and the place was completely dcstro^^ed with the exception of the 
schools, mos(pies, and hospitals (Weil, Oesch, dtr ChaLy 93). After 
taking Baghdad, July 9, 1401, Titnonr passed through Tabreez, on 
his way to Karabagh, where he purposed spending the winter, 
occupying the cities of lloha, Mardin, and Mosoul on his march. 
It would appear that it is to these places Schiltberger refers, but 
he has fallen into error in saying that they were taken after the 
capture of Baghdad — a mistake to he accounted for, from his not 
having served in the expedition.* Buuun. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

c 

, (1.) “Lessor India.” — Under this name Schiltberger includes 

the northern portion of the peninsula on this side of the Ganges, 
giving to the soutliern part the designation of Greater India. 
Marco Polo (Yule, ii, 41 G, 417) employ’s the same names, but in 
another sense. His Lesser India included Kesmacoran (Kij-Makran, 
t.r., Makran), to the whole Coromandel coast inclusive. Greater 
India extended fi'om the Coromandel coast to Cochin China — Middle 
India being Abyssinia. Timour’s expedition into India (1398) 
* Sec chapter xxxiii, note 12. — Ed. 
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was conducted to the banks of tho Iiidiis^froui Samarkand, by way 
of Inderab and Cabul. y Ou crossing the river near Kalai)agb, ho 
passed by way of Mooltan to Delhi, which he occujsicd, conducting 
himself as was his custom on such occasions ; but Schiltberger makes 
no allusion to tho cruelties he practised. Perhaps because tho 
details of the expedition were related to him ^y t!io Mongols 
themselves, and not by their enemies, tho Ai^abs and Persians. 

Bruun. 

(2.) “ and it is of half a day's journey." — Wo are evidently given 
to understand liero, that the narrow defile througli wdiich Timonr 
had to pass, was tho famous Iron Gate, at all times considered tho 
frontier limit of India and Turauia. In the year 328 b.o., Alexander 
of ^laccdon made his way tlirough this passage, described by his 

historians in language ideijtical to that of Schiltberger “ sed 

aditus specus accipit liicein, interlora obscura sunt” (Ciirtiiis, 

viii, 8, 19). Very similar is the testimony of the several Oriental 
writers quoted in the CentralasiatUche Sludlen (^':^Uzungfiberlchie 
(L Kais. Akad, d, Ixxxvii, 1, 67, 181) by M. Tomas- 

click, who has availed himself of the results of the Russian expedi- 
tion to Hissar //«/>. Georf,()b8htchesU^ xii, 70, 1876, 349-363) 

to determine the exact locality of the Iron Gate. There may 
have been near the Iron Gate, in Schiltbcrgcr's time, as there is 
now, a “ Winterdorf” (Tomaschek, l.c.) called Oarbend or Jlerbent, 
but it is not of this “ kishlak”, but rather of the city of Derbent, 
in the Caucasus, that Clavijo observes, after stating that the 
possessions of Timour extended from the Iron Gates situated near 
Derbcnt, to those in the land of Samsirkand : — “1^1 Darliante es 
una muy gran ciudad que se cuenta su sehorio con una grande 
tierra, 6 las primeras destas puertas, quo son mas ccrca do nos, 
se llaman las puertas del Fierro de ccrca Darbante, 6 las otras 
postrimoras se llaman las puertas del Fierro ccrca Tcrinit, quo 
confinan con il terreno do la India menor." I prefer giving this 
extract in the original. Bruun. 

(3.) “the lord Tamerlin is come.” The correct rendering of 
this passage is “ Amir Timour ghcldy.” — The Amir Timour is 
borne, Ed. 

2 K 
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(4) “and of the elepjiants many were killed.*’ — This incident 
is corroborated by Clavijo {Hdkhiyt Soc. 153), who places at 

fifty the numbor of arencd elephants opposed to .Timonr in the 
buttle near Dellii. Tlic contest being renewed on the second day, 
‘‘ Tiinonr took many camels, and loaded them wdth dry grass, 
placinat tl^em in ^ront of the elephants. When the battle began, 
* he caused the grass td be set on fire, and when the elephants saw 
the burning straw upon the cjwnels, they fled. They say that the 
elephants are much afraid of fire because they have small eyes.” 

En. 


CHAPTER XVTT. 

(1.) “Soltania.*’ — Or Soiiltau}^}!— RoyM city — so named by OljaY- 
tou, son of Arghoun Khan, the founder (1305\ onco the metro- 
polis and largest city in the kingdom. Chardin {Langlh edifion^ 
ii, 377) tells us that there were not many cities in the world where 
vaster ruins were to ho seen ; and in Kinnear*s time {Geog. Mem. of 
th^ Perdan 123) the place was reduced to a few wretched 

hovels. Colonel Yule (Marco Polo, ii, 4 78) reproduces fromFergussou 
an illustration of the tomb built for himself by Olja’itu, or as his Mos- 
lem name ran, Mahomed Khodahandah, at Soultaniah, ** the finest 
work of architecture that the ‘Tartars of the Levant* have left be- 
hind them.” Ki)int’ar (Icscrihes it as being a large and beautiful 
structure ninety feet in height, built of brick, and covered with a 
cupola — an edifice that would do honour to the most scientific 
architect in Europe. ^ 

This tomb of Olja’itoTx was still magnificent, and especially 
noted for its colossal gates of damasked steel, even so late as the 
seveuteenth century. “ The city \vas reocenpied by some of the 
Persian kings in the sixteenth century, till Shah Abbas transferred 
the scat of government to Ispahan, John XXII set up an arch- 
bishopric at Sultaniah in 1318, in favour of Francis of Perugia, a 
Dominican, and the series of archbishops is traced down to 1425.” 
{Cuihagy and iJie Way Thither^ llahlvyt Soe, PtihL, 40, note 3.) 

Et>. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

(1.) ‘^aiid tljey were all trampled upon.’' — This atrocious 
conduct on the part of Tiinour, is not the creation Df Schiltbergcr’s 
hrain, h^t it cannot have reference to tlse capture of Ispahan iu 
1387, although it is possible that the evolutions of Timour’s 
horsemen against children, was repeated aft 4 >r the fall of jiphesuS^ 
in 1403 ; this act of cruelty being imputed to him by several 
Oriental authors. • His return to Samarkand from Ephesus, o^t«»Jly® 
took place after an absence of at least seven, if not twelve years 
(Kehm, Oesc/i. d, Jfittelalt., iv, 3, 78) ; and he went there imme- 
diately after taking Ispahan in 1387. Schiltl)erger’s details on 
tlie revolt of that city under the fiirrier, Aly Koutchava, and on 
the construction of the tower of human heads by order of Timour, 
agree Nvith similar accounts from other sources. Buuux. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

(1.) “because it was very cold iu that country.” — Timour was 
desirous of adding China to the rest of his compicsts, and had even 
embarked on an expedition, placing himself at the head of a large 
army ; but he fell ill of fever upon reaching Otrar, and died Feb- 
ruary 19, 1405. Bruun. 

(1a.) Other authorities state Timour’s death to havb occurred 
the 17 Shabraii, 807 (February 17, 1405). ' Ed. 


. CHAPTER XXT. 

(1.) “with whom P also remained.” — Pir Mohammed, son of 
Jehangir, the eldest son of Timour, died in 1375, Shah Rokli 
was the youngest of the two sons mentioned by Schiltbcrger. After 
the death, iu 1410, of Khoulyl son of Miraii Shah, tlie successor of 
Pir Mohammed who died in 1407, Shah Rokh annexed Transox- 
aua and Samarkand to his possessions, and reigned until 1446. 
After saying that he had remained with this sovereign at Herat, 
Schiltbcrger adds that it was under Mirau Shah he served ; but he 
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afterwards tells us that be only, went over to the latter after Shah 
Rokh had vanquished Kih-a Youssouf, ruler of the Turkomans of 
the Black Sheep. ^ Bruun. 


CHziPTER XXII. 

V * 

« " (1.) “ Scharabach.”-f— According to Bishop Aivazoftsky, this plain 
of “ Scharabach” is to be identified with the plain of Kaiubagh, 
TneSrTbo town of Bnjazid, in Asiatic Turkey. Neumann is of a 
different opinion, and points to the district of Karabagh, which 
extends to the cast of Shirw^an, as far as the junction of the Kour 
with the Araxes, anciently called Arzah by the Armenians. Whether 
the battle of Scharabiicli” was fought in Georgia or in Turkey, 
there is every probability that Schiltbcrgcr w’as made a prisoner 
upon the occasion, as was also his “ lord”. It would never other- 
wise have ocoAirrcd to him to say, that he w as turned over to Abou- 
bekr after the execiition of Miran Shah. Bruun. 

(2.) ‘‘ so that Mirenschach also was jmt to death.” — Miran Shah 
actually succumbed in his struggle with Youssouf or Joseph (Dorn, 
Ve7'such, einer Gesch, cL Schirivan-Sch.^ VI, iv, 579). His eldest 
brother, Miszr Khodja (Weil, Gesch. der Clud,^ v, 46) had defended 
the city of Van against Timour in 1304, but contemporary authors 
do not say whether it was he who put Jehangir to death in 1375. 
Miszr Khodja may l\ave caused the death of another son of Timour, 
whom Schiltbcrgcr has confounded with Jehangir. Perhaps that of 
Omar Sbeykh, upon the nature of whoso death authors are not 
agreed ; Rchui (I'ab. gen, des^Jl'inivi'idcs^ v. iv) stating that ho died in 
"1427 only, and Hammer de VK, O., ii, 37) alluding to his 

sudden death, as having taken place at abdut the time of the con- 
quest of Van, by Timour, circa 1394. Bruun. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 

(1.) “Achtum.” — The author says nothing of the neighbour- 
hood of Nahitchevan, for which Noumann gives him credit, nor 
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of that of Erzeroum, which Bishop Ai'vazoffsky believes to be the' 
site of the battle of Achtum”, upon ^hich occasion the Ilkhan 
Ahmed was defeated b^ Kara Yonssouf. In the plain of “Achtiim'* 
we recognise the environs of Aktam^ wliere Tintour halted when 
returning from his last expedition against Toktarnish (Dorn, IVr- 
sach. einer Gesch, d, Bchirxvan-Sch.^ 567 \ Price, Chron, Uetros,^ iii, 
206, who says of Acataem or Actem, that; it is a station to th<^ 
eastward of Moghaun). Neumann agrees with Hammer that 
Ahmed ben Owcis was beheaded in 1410, and this is 
opinion of Weil {Gesch, der Chal.^ v, 141) j but Dorn (iW., 573) 
has it, that his conflict with Kara Youssouf did not take place 
uiilil the year 815=1412. Bkuun. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

(1.) “ Abubachir had also a brother called Mansur.” — Besides 
this Mansour, for whose name I have searched in vain in the 
various works I have been able to consult, Aboubekr liad another 
brother named Alirza Onlar, upon wliom Timour bestowed tlio 
throne of Houlakou, and who fell out with his elder brother, the 
said Aboubekr, and had him confined in a fortress (Dorn, Versuvh, 
einer Geseh, d, Schirwan-tich.y 570). Aboubekr afterwards obtained 
his freedom, and succeeded in ridding himself of “ Mansur”, to 
punish him, in all probability, for making common 'cause with 
Omar. * Buuun. 


CHAPTER XXV. > 

# 

(1.) “Samabram.” — Ibn Haukal describes Shabran as being, iy 
his time, a small place, but “pleasant, and well supplied with 
provisions”. This town appears as Sabran, in Castaklo’s map, 
1584, ^ndj De Wit’s atlas, 1688, and is called Schabran by 
Olearius {Voyages^ etc., 1038). It has now totally disappeared, its 
ruins being on the Shabraii-tcliai, a small river flowing into the 
lake Ak-Sibir on the Caspian shore. 

Schiltberger states that the prince passed through “ Strana”, 
“ Gursey”, “ Lochinschau”, “ Schurbafi”, “ Samabrain”, and “ Te- 
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niurtapit”; but as the kii?g*s soik was sent for, to return forthwith 
to his own country, it is Vnore probable that he selected a short 
route, in which case he would have travilled, if the names are 
here correctly interpreted, through Astara, Shii'wan, Shabrau, 
Georgia, Lezghistan, au<? the Iron Gate, undoubtedly Dtybent, 
which divided Persia from Tatary. 

^ “ Strana” T take to^be intended for Astara, for the following 
reasons. It is stated in the last chapter, that Aboubekr took a 
«ou»t»j;^callcd ‘‘ Kray”; probably Kars, which had been occu- 
pied by Timour in 1393, after laying siege to the fortress of 
Alindsha. Aboubekr than proceeded to “ Erban”, Erivan, where 
he seized upon his V)rother “ Mansur”, and strangled him. 
“ Zegra”, being with Aboubekr, was therefore apparently in 
Armenia, and must have travelled northwards by keeping close 
to the Caspian, instead of traversing the heart of the Christian 
kingdom of Georgia. Ed. 

2. Temurtapit.” — According to Sprcngel (Gesc/i, der wich^ 
iigsten Geog. Enid., etc., 362, 99), the Iron (Jatc through which 
the author passed when on his way from Persia into Tatary, w’as 
not the Iron Gate at Derbent, in the Caucasus, but the Caspian 
Gate in Khorasan. Maltc Brun {Precis de la Geog, Univ.y i, 188) 
and Sreznevsky (llajdenye za try mory'oy etc., 241) are of similar 
opinion, while Neumann has no doubt that the Gate of Derbent, 
(;a11ed Peniyr kapou, Iron Gate, by the Turks, is the “ ysen tor” 
of the text, which, had it been other than that at Derbent, w^ould 
hardly have been described as being near Georgia and Shabrau. 

C) Bruun. 

3. “ a river called Edil.” — Neumann attempts, but in vain, to 
identify the city of “ Origeus”, described as being in the middle of 
the river “ Edil”, with Astrahan, although it is clear that the 
author was not ignorant of the real name of the latter plaoo^Hadjy- 
tarkhun being included among the cities he visited in Tatary 
(** Haitzichercheii”, see Chapter 36). It is not even necessary to 
conclude that “ Origens”, like Astrahan, was bathed by the waters 
ot' the Volga, though the Turk name of that river is actually Etel, 
or Edil, a designation that may have been applied to some other 
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river, because Schiltberger staios elsewhere (Chap. 36) that 
‘‘ Orden”, Ourjenj, the chief town of ‘*Horosaman**, Khwarezm, 
was situated near the EdiV’, and it cannot be doubted that ho 
tliore alludes to the Jyhoun, or Oxus, and not to 'the Volga. 

The, first large river* the author got tpo after leaving Derbent, 
was the Terek j we are, therefore, at liberty to suppose that 
“Origens” was in the delta of that river. Gujdcnstadt {Reisen dureJ^ 
i, 166) informs us that the vestiges of the ancient cities of 
Terki and Kopai-Kala — now known as Guen-kala, th^^Burn1> 
Fortress, were close to that locality, and that near the mouth of 
the river were other ruins, which he took to be those of the cities 
of Tunien and Bortchala, or “ the town of the three w\alls’*. It is 
certain that in these parts must have been tlic residence of the 
Khozar kings, called Semender, or Sarai-Baiiou — the lady’s palace — 
Hammer, Gesch, d. G, II. y 8) distant a four days’ journey only from 
Derbent, but a seven days’ journey from the Itil (Dorn, Glog. 
Ganc. in Mem, de VAc, de St. P.y vi, ser. vii, o27), which is equal 
to the twenty fiirsangs that separated this city from the great 
river Varshau, or Orsliivn, alluded to in the celebrated letter of 
the king of the Khozars to the minister of Abdor-Rahmen Til. 
(D’Ohsson, Des Peiip, du Cauc.y Par. 828, p. 208.) In these 
same parts, also, should be placed the residence of the Tchamkal, 
known to the natives by a name that it was found impossible to 
pronounce. This name, so difficult of pronunciation, may have 
been transformed by Schiltberger into “ Origciis”, seeing that 
Russian annalists have construed it into Ornatch or Arnatch, evi' 
dcntly to be identified wifli Tencx or Ornacia (Ornatia, Ornntia, 
Comax, Tornax). The monk Alberi® de ^etni d.n Plan de 

Carphiy 114) tells us that this city was taken by tlie Mongols 
ill 1221, upon the occasion of their irruption into the ter- 
ritory of the Comans and Russians, a city apparently identical 
with Omas, “ civitas Ornarum”, inhaVnted by Russians, Alans, and 
other Christians, but belonging to the Saracens. It was com- 
pletely destroyed by the hordes of Baton, before their invasion of 
the country of the Russians and Turks (Turcorum, Taycorum, and 
Tortorum), as we learn from Giovanni dal Piano di Carpinc and 
his travelling companion. 
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It is to be regretted that, whilst admitting the identity of this 
city under its various denominations, authors are unable to agree 
as to its site. Karamsin, D’Avczac, and Kfiinik are in support of 
Tbunmann’s thecJry, that it was Tana, the modern Azoff. Others, 
Loontief (Propilei, iv), fjr instance, are in favour of Fraehnjs (Tbn 
Foszlau^l62) opinion that the Oruntia of Alberic, the Oruas of 
Piovanni dal Piano ditCarpine, and the Arnatch of the Russian 

chroniclers, were all identical with the Ourjenj of Khorasan. I 

« 

did aK^one time support these views, but have since sought to 
prove {^Sitznngtthey'ichte d. K'6n. Akad,^ 18G9, ii, 276 et seqS) 

tiiat the city in question was equidistant from Azoff and Ourjenj, 
or, in other words, that it coincided with “ Origens’*, situated, as 
y^Q read in the text, on the “Edir\ a great river, viz., the Terek. 
It is pretty clear that “ Origens’^ and Omatch or Arnatch of the 
Russians, are corruptions of Anjadz or Anjak, which, according 
to Khanikoff {Mhnoire &ur Khdjcdni^ vi, v) was a port in the 
Caspian Sea near Astrahan, of wdiich the people of the eastern 
provinces near the Caspian might have availed themselves for the 
purpose of penetrating into Southern Russia. 

There can scarcely, however, be a doubt that the city of Ori- 
geps” must bo looked for near the Caucasus, seeing that Schilt- 
berger quitted it just before cut ei ing the mountains of “ Setzulet”, 
manifestly the “ Zulat”, which we are told in Chapter 36 ^vas the 
chief city of the mountainous country of “ Bestan”. We cannot 
fjiil to recognise in this ‘*Setzulet”, or “Zulat”, the city of Joulad, 
whore Tiniour, in 1395, gained a signal victory over Toktamish, 
after having annihilated a body of Kaitaks near Terky or Tarkou. 
Little enough is left to attes# to the ancient splendour of Joulad, 
Situated on the Terek, at no great distance from Yekatery nograd ; 
but (jUldenstadt found in its neighbourhood numerous re- 
mains, including Christian monuments, chiefly at a place called 
Tatar Toup — Hill of Tatara. Klaproth ( Foy. au Caur.me et en 
GeorgiCy ii, 161) saw three minarets standing, that greatly re- 
sembled others at Joulad \ also the ruins of two churches, which 
he attributes, as does Giildonstadt, to the 16th century, and to the 
Greek faith, whilst admitting the assertion of the Circassians, that 
those edifices were constructed by Franks, that is to say, by 
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Europeans from the West, who had tpiken up their residence 
among the Tatars, This is confirmed by Barbaro {Ramimo 

edition^ 109). ‘‘Caita^chi i quali sono circa il monte Caspio 

piulano idioma separato da gli altri. sono christitini molti di loro : 
dei qgali parte fanno •alia Greca, parte eir^Vrineiia, et aJcuui alia 
Catbolica.*' In the face of such evidence, it ^s not strange that 
Schiltberger should have met, to the north of the great range qf 
the Caucasus, a Christian bishop and Carmelites who worshipped 
in the Tatar tongue, although the Carmelites, an order friars 
originated at Mount Carmel, were not introduced into Europe by 
St. Louis uiitil the year 1328 ; and in alluding to the mountainous 
country of “ Bestan”, in which was the city of Joulad, the Bish- 
tag — Five mountains— where Ibn Batouta {Lee edition^ 7G) mot 
the Khan Uzbek, Schiltberger must have had in view^ the environs 
of Yekaterynograd, still called Beshtamak, because the country is 
watered by five tributaries to the Torek (Klaproth, i, 327), 

BllUUN, 

4. ** Zegro.’* — This “ Zegre** or “ Zeggra**, was in all px'obability 

Tchekre, coins of whoso reign, stmek in 1414 — 1416, at casual 
encampments — at Bolgar, Astrahan, and Saroi*, are preserved (Sa^ve- 
lieff, Mon, Joud,j ii, 337). Bruun. 

5. savages, that had been taken in the mountain.'* — This 

couple may have been brought from northern Siberia, where the 
rigorous nature of the climate compelled the natives to wear, by 
night and by day, as they do now, clothing made of the skins of 
animals. Schiltberger somewhat afsimilatcs them to monkeys, 
which reminds us of Herodotus, who described the Neurians 
being transformed into wolves, during six months of the year, be- 
cause they were in all probability clothcddn wolf-skins, so long as 
winter lasted. Bruun. 

6. “ Ugine.** — One is liable at first sight to identify the 
“ Ugine*’ with the Ung of Marco Polo (Yule, i, 276), whom he 
distinguishes from the Mongols proper ; “ two races of people that 
existed in that province (Tenduc) before the migration of tho 
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Tartars. Ung was the ti^le of the people of the country, and 
Mungul a name sometimes applied to the Tartars.’* Pauthicr 
(Marco Polo, i, 218) explains, that by Ung ^re meant the Keraits, 
or subjects of PrBster John, so named because, like them, he was 
a Nestoriau, A descendant of this Prestet John, named George, 
mentioned by Marco Polo, was converted to Catholicism by Gio- 
Aiiunii di Montccorvino^ who had numerous 'partisans in China 
during the stay in that country of Giovanni de Marignolli (lieis. 
m das ^orgenL, 41); Pauthier is therefore of opinion that, in 
Schiltbcrger’s time, there were Christian Ung in Northern Asia, 
who, if not Catholics, were perhaps Nestorians. There could 
scarcely, however, have been anything in common between the 
Ung and the “ Ugine”, for t);)io author says that, although they 
worshipped the infant Jesus, they were not Christians ; and this he 
makes more explicit in Chap. 45, where he includes them among 
the live classes of infidels known to him, being those who confessed 
the three kings before receiving baptism. None* of the three king-s 
became the founder of any religion whatsoever. Neumann’s views 
may, therefipre, be accepted, viz., that Schiltbergor alludes to 
Buddhism, introduced among the Mongols by Jengiz from Thibet. 
I ^iould consequently prefer to associate the “ Ugine”, not with 
the Keraits, but with the great Turk tribe, the Ung-kut, in whom 
Colonel Yule (Marco Polo, i, 285) recognises the real Ung of 
Marco Polo^ Bruun. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

• 

(1.) ‘‘but ho was killed in a battle.” — Tchadibek Khan was 
I'aised to the throne by Ydegou or Edekou in 1399, upon the 
doatli of his brother, Tunour Koutlouh. The coins struck during 
his reign and Russian chronicles show, that his rule lasted until 
1407, in the early part of which year Toktamish died nearTioumen, 
in Siberia, whither he had retired after his defeat by Ydegou and 
Tiinour Koutlouh in 1 399, Clavijo says* that he had effected a 
reconciliation wdth Timour, who desired to oppose him to Ydegou, 
tlic latter having refused to acknowledge his suzerainty., Uj[X)uhis 
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return from Siberiii, Ydegou quarrelle^ with Tchadibek, who did 
not lose his life, but fled to the Caucasus, never again to return 
to the Horde — a sfatement which, though at variance with Schilt- 
berger*s narrative, is based on a coin of the rcfgn of Tchadibek, 
struck at Shemahii. Cff thisj coin, Savel4teft* {Mon, ii, 225) 

says, “ It certifies that although Tchadibek^s infUience in tlie ITordo 
was lost to him, ho <5bntrived to enjoy an a])i^anage in the Caucasus^'' 
But this unique coin might have been struck when Tchadibek was 
still at Sarai, for we learn from Dorn {Versiich. einer Oesch. <>. 
SrJiirxvanSch.^ 572) that prajxrs were offered at Shirwan in tlje 
name of Tchadibek, and in the presence of Ydegou so late as the 
year 1406, and nothing can force us to admit that the saiiio 
honours would have been paid to the khan after his expulsion by 
that same amir, or that an appanage would liavc been bestowed 
ujxm him in the Cancasns. Biiuun. 

(2.) <^Polct, who reigned one year and a half.” — Schilthergcr 
may have slightly shortened the duration of the reign of this khan, 
who was the sou of Tiniour Koutlouh, and was pkiced on the 
throne by Ydegou, as successor to Tchadibek. His coins, struck at 
Sarai', Bolgar, and Astral lan, prove that ho must have reigned in 
Kiptchak from 1407 to 1410, when he was expelled by Jalal uddin, 
the “ Segclalladin” of the text, who wms the son of Toktamisli. 

• Buuun. 

(3.) ‘‘ Thebachk, who fought with liim for the kingdom and 
killed hini.”--lt is stated in Penzol’s Edition^(1814) of Schilt-^ 
berger, that Tamir, the brother of Polet, reigned fourteen months 
and was then expelled by Jalal nddin, who occupied tlic throne tt.>r 
a like period, fourteen months, and w^as then deposed by his brother, 

“ Thebachk”. Coins and annals estaldish the fact of the existence 
of a brother of Poulad, named Tirnour, wlio, having ruled in tlie 
(*rimea in 1407, forcibly seized upon the throne of the Golden 
Horde in 1411, and was dethroneS the following year by Jalal 
uddin, the Zclcnii Sonltann of the Russian annalists (HavelicfF, Mon, 
Jond,y ii, 329), who would not be entitled to reproach Scliiltberger 
for the free and easy manner in wliich he deals witli the names of 
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the suzerain lords. Thevbrother and murderer of Jalal uddin, 
named “ Thobachk** in the text, was probably no other than Kepak, 
some of whose coins, struck at Bolgar and A^trahan, are preserved, 
blit the year is •unfortunately wanting. Chroniclers make no 
mention of this prince, attributing the ddiath of Jalal uddin to 
another brother, Kerytn byrdy, who, according to our atithor, must 
his turn have bcou expelled by ‘‘Thcbabhk”; yet Kussian 
annalists have asserted that Kcryrn byrdy wa» killed by another 
Iw-other,, whose name was Yerym ferdyn or Yarym ferden. From 
the resemblance of the name Jebbar or Tchebbar, by which he was 
known to Mussulman authors, to that of his elder brother Kepek, 
Schiltberger may havo mistaken the former for the latter, calling 
him also “Thebachk’\ Bruun. 

(4) “ and he fouglit with Machmet and was killed.” — It is not 
determined when and where Tchekre’s career terminated, because 
Eastern and other authors are silent on the disastrous attempt 
made by this prince to recover the throne from which he had been 
overthrown by Oulou Mohammed, the great Mohammed, whose 
origin is uncertain. The author informs us that the death of 
Tchekre occurred subsequently to the struggle Mohammed had to 
sustain, first, in his conflict with “Warocli”, and afterwards with 
“ Doblabai’di”. It is evident that in the latter name we havo 
Dovlctt byrdy, son of Timour Tash, and grandson of Oulou 
Mohammed, whilst “.Waroch” stands for Borrak, son of Ouroiis 
Khan, who fled to Oulonk Dek, the son of Shah Kokh in 1424, 
tlio same year in which ho expelled Oulou Mohammed, that is to 
say about three years befor# Schiltberger’s return to his own 
country. It is certain that all the author relates, having refer- 
ence to tlie Golden Horde, took jdace during his captivity, so that 
the proof of Tchekre*s death having taken place between the years 
1424 and 1427 is unquestionable; and it is not in the last, but in 
one of the tw^o preceding years that Devlett byrdy’s reign of three 
days should bo determined, hotwithstanding that coins of this 
prince, struck in 1427, have been recovered, for there is little 
enough likelihood of the opportunity having been afforded him for 
issuing a fresh coinage during a three days’ reign, especially as 
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anarchy pervaded the Horde. There voiild have been nothing 
extraordinary in his again dethroning his grandfather after 
the death of Tchekre, *lnd retaining the sovereignty for a longer 
period. • 

The author’s relations of his own lot, after Tchekre’s first defeat 

• • 

by Oulou Mohammed, is by no means clear, for it is not easy to 
determine whether he accompanied Tchekrp on his fligiit, or fol^ 
lowed the fortunes»of Ydegoii, upon his being made a prisoner. 
As to the ultimate fate of this kiiig-maker, opinions are divided.* 
Hammer (^Gesch, d. G. If.^ 382) writes that in 1423 he was still 
the sovereign of an independent state on the shores of the Black 
Sea, and must have perished either in the war with Kadyr byrdy, 
son of Toktamish, or he may have been drowned in the Jaxartes. 
According to another sotirce (l^erezin, Yarlik Toktanii/sha^ 61), ho 
was killed by a Tatar of the Barin tribe, from whom his head was 
stolen by a friend, who, having presented it to Oulou Mohammed, 
received in rccomi)enae that prince’s daughter in marriage. 

That Scliiltbergcr and Ydegou both actually fell into tlic luinds 
of Oulou Mohammed, seems more probable, because the author 
speaks of the latter as his master, “min herr Machmet”; but it is not 
easy to understand why he should have stated in another place 
(chap. 67), that after Tchekre’s escape he had for his master one 
of the old councillors of that prince, a certain “ Manstznsch'’, whoso 
name at least reminds us of one of tlio chief princes of Jthc Uolden 
Horde (Hammer, Gesch. d. G, //., 391), the. Manshnk killed in 
1440 by Kontchouk Mohammed, Mohammed the Less, the 
vancpiisher of Mohammed the Great. 

When, at a later period, Tchekre «,gain sought to dispute the 
throne with Mohammed, ho probably entered into negotiations wit It 
this ex-councillor, who would have cpiittcd the country for the 
express purpose upon the fall of the Pretender. In any case 
“ Maiistz\|sch” left Kiptchak a short time only before Schiltberger’s 
escape, because the latter was never separated from his master 
until after his return from Egypt, where ho had assisted at the 
marriage of the daughter of Sultan B<nirshai — a sovereign who 
ascended the throne in 1422 only. If, as I have endeavoured to 
show, Schiltbergcr was at that time in “ Manstzuscli’s” service, it is 
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very possible that the h^^ter took him to Egypt, whither ho may 
have been sent by Oulou Mohammed, perhaps to congratulate 
■Bonrsbai' upon his accession, or for some othftr purpose. Bruun. 


. CHAPTER XXVTT. 

(1.) Sadurmelickh.’* — Sadra, in Arabic, is the feminine of 
•Sadyr — first, foremost. Melyka ik qiicen, and here we have Sadra 
Melyka, the first of queens ; the queen who is prudent above all 
others. But Sadry is a woman’s name in Persia, and amongst 
Tatars, and malachya signifies literally, in Persian, an angel, so that 
the heroine in question may have been one distinguished for her 
exceptional qualities — Sadr^’^, the angel. Ed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

(1.) “ kocken.”— The koggon was a vessel with rounded bow 
and stem, perhaps similar to the ynvXow alluded to by Epichnrmus 
and Herodotus. The kind of vessel actually in question is men- 
tioned in a statute of Genoa, dated Ifdh February 1340, entitled 
De Kecurifdf ihtts super factis naviganii. “ Et dc navibus, Cochis, 
galeis et aliis lignis navigabilibusque vendentur in callegam ac- 
cipiunt tot asperos qui valeant perperos tres auri ad sagium Con- 

stantinopolim ” Cogge, the Anglo-Saxon word for cock boat, 

is a name that occurs in Morte Artlinre. 

“'riien fie covers his^ogge, and caches one ankerc.” 

* In the time of Richard II, a ooggo was a vessel employed in the 
transport of troops, and coggle is a name still given to small fish- 
ing-hoats on the coast of Yorkshire and in the rivers Muse and 
Humber (Carnpe, Worferhnch ; Jab, Gloss^ Na'ut.; Smyth, Sailor's 
Word-hool), Ed. 

(2.) “ Bassaw.” — This is the Slave name for the city of Kron- 
stailt in Transylvania, the chief city in Burzelland. It is situated 
near the river Bui*tzel or Burzel, a name given, according to some 
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geographers (Vosgienj^ Diet. Oeog.y i, 157^ to the territory through 
which it flows. This name may, however, owe its origin to Bortz, 
a Coman chief, who is Mentioned in a Brief of Pope Gregory IX,, 
dated 1227, addressed to the archbishop of Grair: “Nuper siqui- 
dein pqr litteras tuas nobis tmnsmissas acocpinius quod I. Ch. d. ao 
d. n. super gentem Cumanorum clementor respiciens, eis salwitionis 
ostium aperuit his diobus. Aliqui enim nybiles geiitis illius cun^ 
omnibus suis per te.ad baptisini gratiam pervenerunt, et quidein 
princeps Bortz nomine de terra iTlorum cum omnibus sibi subditis** 
per ministerium tuum fidera dosidcrat suspicore Christianam.” 
(Theiuer, Vet. Mon. Hist. Hung., i, 86.) This prince did certainly 
seek a refuge in Transylvania, as did many of his countrymen," 
upon the irruption of the Mongols into Kiptchak. We have it 
upon the airthority of Mussulman writers, that among the eleven 
Coman tribes settled in this country, were the Bourtoh-ogloii ; 
evidently sulyect to the princes Bourtohevitch mentioned in 
Russian annals (Berezin, Nashestvge Mongolov^ ix, 240). 

Buuun, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

(1.) Kallacercka.*’ — The author does not hero allude either to 
Galata, as Jirecek (6re5c/i. d. Bulgaren, 324) sux^poses, or to Callatis, 
as believed by Fallmcraycr, but rather to the castle of Kaliakra, 
the ruins of which are still visible on the headland of tliat name. 
It is the Ttpiarpia uKpa of the ancients, marked Caliacra in the 
charts of the 14th century, and known as FaXfc^yaa in the Aciu 
Patriarch. Constant . , i, 52, 272. Evliycf Effendi ( Travels, etc. ,70-72) 
having been shipwrecked near the coast of Kilghra, when on 
his voyage from Balaklava to Constantinople, in 1643, was hospi- 
tably entertained by the dervishes of the monastery, near the 
castle which was then in existence. In 1406, this territory be^ 
longed to Mirtcha (Jirecek, 346) ; but ten years later he ceded his 
possessions south of the Danube to his suzerain lord, the Sultan 
Mahomet I. Buuln. 

(2.) Salonikch.*’ — Schiltbei’ger may have touched at Salonica 
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when upon his Toyage toiEgypt, referred to ih chap, xxvi, note 4 — 
performed, in all probability, on board of an Italian vessel from 
Caffa, upon which occasion ho passed the island of Imbros, de- 
scribed in chap. ^8. There is no evidence whatever that he wont 
to Salonica after his reium from Asia to Constantinople, nor is it 
at all probable that he stopped there when being carried away 
into slavery after the h^ttle of Nicopolis, notwithstanding that the 
town belonged to the Turks and not to the Greeks (Zinkeisen, 
^Gesch. d. 0, i?., i, 287). Bajazet* would scarcely have seleotod so 
circuitous a route for sending captives to Broussa. 

There are good reasons for surmising that the voyage was per- 
formed in a Venetian vessel which touched at Salonica. This 
town, given up in 1403 by Souleiman, son of Bajazet, to the Greeks, 
was by them sold, in 1423, to the Venetians, who would un- 
doubtedly have taken all necessary measures for putting it into a 
state of defence and supplying it with provisions, including salted 
fish from the Sea of Azoff. Another reason for the supposition 
that Schiltberger^s journey into Egypt could not have taken place 
earlier than 1423, is to be found in the fact that, from Egypt he 
passed over into Arabia, on a pilgrimage to the holy places of the 
Mahomedans, having, as it would seem, turned Mussulman through 
compulsion ; and if he has avoided all reference to the journey, it 
was out of a natural desire not to be reminded of the painful cir- 
cumstance of his apostaoy. Bbuun. 

(3.) “from whose grave oil flows.” — Hammer observes that Schilt- 
berger confirms^ the story told of St. Demetrius, and not of St. 
Theodora, as erroneously related in Anagnosta's De Thessalonicemi 
^excidio narratio, the fact being, that the tomb of St. Theodora was 
close to that of St. Demetrius, from whose foot flowed the oil 
which was collected annually, and distributed to all believers 
(Pont, Pouss, loud,f 47). Professor Grigorovitch tolls us that tho 
well is still shewn beneath the floor of tho church, but ho was unable 
to certify that the miracle continued to be operated 1 Bruun. 

(4.) “ Asia.”— Fallmerayer and Hammer maintain that Schilt- 
berger was mistaken in saying that the city in which was tho 
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tomb of St. John, waLs called Asia, the cr^rrect name being Ephesus, 
known to the Turks as Aisulugh, and as GeoXo^ov to the 

Byzantines, who thus styled St. John. The author’s learned 
ctjuntrymeii might, however, have admitted in his justification the 
evidence of Codinus {Urb, nc^ . 31j5),^to the effect that the 

ancient name of the eparchiato of Ephesus was * Atria ^ ^0e<ro9. 
Schiltberger may have learnt the ancient, name from the monk^, 
who would have employed it in those days. Bhuun, 

(4a.) The church at Ephesus,* erected over the tomb of St. John 
the Evangelist, was enlarged by Justinian, and afterwards turned 
into a mosque (Ibn Batouta), Here, also, as at the grave of St. 
Demetrius at Salonica, the mortal remains were invested witli 
miraculous powers, for a peculiar kind of dust, in substance like 
flour, and compared by St. George of Tours to manna, worked its 
way out of the sepulchre, and being taken about, effected many 
marvellous cures (Baillot, Vie des jSaints^ viii, 624). En. 

(5.) ‘‘ Saint Nicholas was bishop there,” — St, Nicholas, the patron 
of llussia, was bishop of Myra in Lycia, which the author con- 
founds with Tsmir, the Turkish name for Smyrna. De Lfuinoy 
(Voy, et Ambass.y 4) commits a similar error in quoting Lisemicre, 
together with Feulo la vielle for Fogliavecchia, and Porspic for 
porto di Spiga. 

Smyrna, a possession of the knights of Rhodes, was taken by 
Tiniour towards the close of the year 1402 (Hammer, J/ist, de 
VE. O., ii, 116), upon which occasion Schiltberger must have 
visited it, without, however, having been afforded the o])port unity 
of seeing the picturesque valley wher^ Fellows, in 18.38 (Travels ami 
Researches hi Asia Minor, etc.), discovered the imposing ruins 8f 
Myra, or Demir, so called by the Tiu’ks, It is recorded that in 
1087, the relics of St. Nicholas were removed to Bari, and the 
church in which they were originally laid having fallen to ruins, a 
small chapel was erected on the site. The restoration of tho sacred 
edifice, completed in 1874 at a cost of 10,000 roubles, was com- 
menced on the initiative of M. Mouravieff. Bruun. 

(6.) ‘‘ Maganasa”. — Magnesia was styled ^‘ad Sipylum”, to dis- 
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tinguish it from Magnesia ad Mseandrum”, the remains of which 
have been discovered near a village called Aineh-bazar, distant six- 
teen miles from Ephesus. The former, the Manissa of the Turks, 
near the HermusVt the 'foot of Mount Sipylus, has ever been a 
city noted for its extent, oDuimerce, and population; Bruun. 

^7.) ‘‘Donguslu”. — Dpnizly, a densely populated town in the 
time of Hadjy Khalpha, was no longer included in the district of 
Saroukhaii, but was added to that of Koutahieh. Near this place, 
pleasantly situated iu a rich and well-watered plain, are the ruins 
of Laodicea, one of the Seven Churches to which St. John addressed 
his Revelations, Bruun. 

(8.) “ Wegureisari.’* — This town, which occupies the site of the 
ancient Gangra, is the principal in the district. In the days of 
Hadjy Khalpha, it contained a fortress and an imperial residence, 
which must have been in existence in Schiltbcrger's time, and ac- 
counts for his addition of the word sarai — palace — to Kiankary, 
and thus converting the name to ‘‘ Wegureisari”. Bruun. 

(9.) **In this country Saint Basil was bishop.” — It was gene- 
rally believed that the remains of St. Basil, interred at Cmsarea, 
were never disturbed ; the Abbey of St. Philibert at Tournes 
in Burgundy, the cities of Bruges, St. Armand in Flanders, and 
Rome, each claim the possession, but how they came by them is 
not satisfactorily explained (Baillct, Vie dea Sainta^ iv, 710). 

Ed. 

« 

• 

• (10.) Kureson.” — Near this city, commonly called Kerasous, 

Keresoun, situated between Samsoun and Trebizond, are still to 
be seen the ruins of ancient or Parthenium. There was* 

at one time, on the coast near Trebizond, another even more 
ancient Kerasous, that of Xenophon, of which a lovely valley still 
retains the name, being known as Kerasoun-derd ; but of thQ city 
itself, there are no traces. Bruun. 
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^CHAPTER XXXL 

. i 

(1.) “Then he left her.” — Virgin’s towers are* by no means un- 
common in the East. Bfch (Rjpsidence in K^urdiatafif i, 1 72) mentions 
a Kiz-Kalassi — girl’s castle — as being on a hill jibove the Kizzeljeo 
ill Kourdistan. Near a place called Ak-bcrulak, about twenty-five 
miles to north-east of Shousha in Transcaucasia, are the ruins of 
Kiz Kaleh — Virgin’s castle— situated on a hill in a perfectly iraprcg-' 
liable position. Another Virgin’s castle in that part of Asia, is at 
Bakou j an inscription on its walls, in Cufic characters, deciphered 
by KhanikolF (Ysvest Geog, ix), records its construc- 

tion by Masoudi, the son of Daud, one of the “ Samiardi fratres” 
mentioned in the history of Otto, bishop of Freising. Again, 
thefo is a tower, erected on the highest pinnacle of the rocky 
mount upon which stand the fortifications of Soldaya, now 
Soudagh, in the Crimea, called Kiz-Koula by the Tatars {The Crimea 
and Transc,^ ii, 158). The mins of another fortress, Kaleh Dokh- 
ter, are described by Abbott {Southern Cities of Persia^ MS.) as 
crowning the height above the city of Kirman ; and visitors to 
C’onstantinople are familiar with the construction on the rook off 
Scutari, unaccountably called by Europeans the Tower of Leander, 
but known, more legitimately, as the Maiden’s Tower, ever since 
it became the burial-place of Damalis, wife of the Athenian general 
Chares, who was sent to the assistance of the Byzantines against 
Philip of Macedon. 

The author says, that on quitting the neig^Jbourhood of the 
mysterious castle, he proceeded to Iftrasoun ; it is, therefore, just 
possible that the legend of the sparrow-hawk was attached to an 
•ancient Kiz-Kalcsi seen by Ainsworth {Travels in Asia Minor ^ etc., 
i, 87) near Tash Kupri, close to the road that leads from Kasta- 
rauni to Boiabad, both to the south-west of Sinope. I am unable 
to discover why the name was so frequently given in the East, 
to such peculiarly situated strongholds, and would suggest that 
it was owing to their unassailable position. Ei). 
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CHAPTER XXXII^ 

t • 

(1.) ** Lasia/*— The territory of the Lazi was part, of Colchis, and 
lay between the Phaais a^d Armenia. ^ Thd mountainous cguntry 
belonged at that ti|no to the empire of Trebizond. Bruun, 

% t 

(2.) “ Kayburt.” — Neuman^ persuaded that Schiltberger 
Alludes tp Bai'bourt (or Paipoui*t), a very ancient fortress to the 
north-west of Erzeroum,that was restored by J ustiniati L Procopius 
(De BelL Pers.^ iii, 253) calls it Baerberdon, Bishop AJvazoffsky is 
of opinion that “Kayburt” stands for Kaipourt, called Kharpert by 
the natives, situated in a far more fertile country than is Baibourt. 
In Marco Polo’s time, Paiijurth was a castle on the road from Trebi- 
zond to Tabreez ; and we learn from Barbaro that the foi*tress of 
Carpurth, distant a five days’ journey from Erzingan, was the 
residence of Despina Caton, a princess of Trebizond, the consort of 
Hassan Bey. Bruun. 

(2a.) Kay hurt”, in a fertile country, is doubtlessly Kharput, 
distant seventy miles, in a direct line, from Erzingan. The Special 
Correspondent of The Times (January 20th, 1879), has lately de- 
scribed this place as being -situated on the edge of a cliff at the top 
of a mountain in a very picturesque situation ; but very difficult 
to get at, fdr it takes an hour to ride from the level of the plain to 
the town. The plain of Kharput is twenty miles long and twelve 
miles wide, presenting 153,600 acres of splendid land, well irri- 
gated, and in a l^igh state of cultivation. Ed. 

t 

(3.) Kamach.” — Keinakh is on the site of the ancient citjr of 
Ani, thirty miles from Erzingan and close to the Euphrates, an(k 
not to be confounded with the Ani referred to in Chapter xiii, 
note 2, Near Kemakh was the temple of Jupiter, constructed by 
Tigranes, and the city afterwards became the principal seat of the 
worship of Hormuzd \ it was also a state prison, and the burial- 
place of the Arsacidee (Ritter, Die Erdhunde etc., x, 782-789). 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus called this stronghold of the Byzan- 
tines, K«/iax<». Kemakh was ^celebrated among the Turks for its 
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fine linen, as Erzingan was noted*for its good breed of sheep, and 
Bailiourt for the beauty of its women. “ Kamahoiim bosy— Erd- 
shenshan kousy — Baibtourdin kysy.” Buuun. 

(4.) nobody knows where it goes.”— This observation on>Mfe 
peculiarities of the Upper Euphrates, is confirmed by other ^rfithors 
(Procopius, De Bell, Pera,^ b 17 j and Ritter, Die Erdkunde et<S, 
X, 736), On emerging from a narrow valley, the river completely 
disappears amongst reeds, which, though annually taken and* 
burnt, again grow very fast, and so thickly, that carts might be 
driven oveftthem to cross the river. Bruun. 

(4a.) The recent survey of the Euphr.ates shows that the river 
really disappears in the Lamloun marshes, its width diminishing 
to 120 yards towards the town of Lamloun. It again widens at 
Karayem, where the Serayah branch on the western side, and 
the Nahr Lamloun branch on the eastern side, reunite with the 
main stream. Colonel Chesney makes no allusion whatever to an 
overgrowth of reeds, and adds {Exped, to the Euphr, and Tigris^ i, 
58, 59) : Being thus reunited to its former waters, and at the same 
time free from those marshes in which it had been supposed to be 
lost, the Euphrates suddenly reappears on its former scale, en- 
closed between high banks covered with jungle.” Ed. 

(5.) ^‘Karasserj it is fertile in vineyards.” — Several travellers 
and authors, such as Aboulfeda, Tavernier, Otter, Golius, Ritter, 
etc., have represented, that the beSt wines of the country were to 
be obtained at Amadia, fifteen miles j[):om Kohraskr — “Karasser” — 
which Hammer (^Denkschr, d, Kon, Akad, d, Wissensch,^ ix) fancjl- 
fuHy transfers to Kara-hissar in Armenia. Kohrasar is quite un- 
inhabited and deserted, but the ruins of what were at one time 
magnificent churches and other edifices, excited the admiration of 
Tavernier {Six Toy, en Turqui^, etc., en 1642) and Ainsworth 
(Trav. in Asia Minor^ etc., 1842). They indicate the site of the 
ancient city of Constantine. It is to be deplored that those 
travellers could not afford the time to explore the locality. 

Bruun. 
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(6.) “the people are ■ warlik? — The warlike inhabitants of 
Black Turkey were the Turkomans of the White Sheep, who, under 
Kara Yelek, their chief, seized upon .Ahnid (Amed, Hamith, 
Karamid), the dlipital of Dyarbekr, in Mesopotamia, after the 
of Tiinour ; it i»now known^ by the same name as the 
prov^mp, but was called Kara Amid — Amid the black — from the 
Cplour of its walls. Many traces of its grandeur are left, ^he 
academician, Baior {T)e numo Amid.^ 545), shows that it was con- 
•structed by Severus Alexander, and fortified by Justinian. 

Bruux. 

^^7.) “Bestan.” — This name is probably intended forT3istan, near 
the eastern frontier of the pashalik of Soulimanieh. It is now a 
village of no importance, but near it are the ruins of an ancient 
castle, also the tumuli known as the Itoustan tepe and Shah tepe, 
in which many objects of antiquity have been found. Judging by 
its style of architecture, the castle, constructed of bricks, is be- 
lieved to be of the Sassaniau period ; but it may have been occupied . 
at a later date, even to the time of Schiltbergcr, when it was, 
perhaps, the capital of Kourdistan. The pasha^s residence at 
Soulimanieh is a modern edifice, having been built towards the end 
of the 18th century (Ritter, Die Erdkunde etc., xi, 566^. 

Bruun. 

(8.) “Zuchtun.” — The noxious nature of the climate on the 
eastern sea-board of the Black Sea, has been fully proved by 
Russian garrisons to their cost, and especially at “ Zuchtun” or 
Soukhoiim Kalel^ Near this place stood the ancient Dioscurias, 
subsequently called Sevastojlblis, after an old Roman fortress in 
the n«4ghbourhood. It was of great strategic importance to the 
Empire in the reign of Justinian (Novell, cmiaiit.y 28 ; and ?ro^ 
copins, De Bell. Goth.y iv, 4), and became a prosperous commercial 
port after the Black Sea was opened to the Italians. The Genoese 
established a consulate at Savastopoli, which was maintained 
until the year 1449 (Zap. Odesa. Ohatscheat.y v, 809). Bruun. 

(8a.) “Zuchtun”, intended, as shown above, for Soukhoum, 
and named Soukhoum Kaleh in the year 1578, when Amurat III/ 
as suzerain of Abhase, Mingrelia, Imeritia, and Gouria, arrogated 
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to himself the right to fortify and* occupy it as one of two points 
on the coast (Poti being the other), is the chief town of Abhase, 
and distant about sixty miles to the north of Poti. The yearly 
mortality, according to late official returns (1874), was reported 
as being at the rate of 3 per centum. # 

The small, square, flat cap seen by Schiltber^er, is now i: 
measure substituted in Abhase by the g'h’tapt or bashlyk, g 
pointed head-covering of great antiquity, adopted in winter by 
the troops in Russia, and in fashion among the ladies in that * 
country; but it is still extensively worn by the Imeritians and 
Mingrclians^ who call it papanaky, and consider it sufficient 
covering for their heads of bushy hair, of which they are very 
proud, and which they periodically shave to improve the growth. 
The flat cap, or papanaky, is a small lozenge -shaped piece of 
leather, cloth, or silk, laid over the fore part of the head, and 
fiistened with strings under the chin. When worn by nobles, the 
papanaky of velvet is made very. ornamental, with gold and silver 
' embroidery. Their Mussulman conquerors used to call the Imeri- 
tians, bashashyk — bare-heads {The Crimea and Transc.^iy 120; ii, 
35, 135). Ed. 

(9.) “ Kathon.” — There can bo little doubt that Batoum is here 
intended, a place which appears as Vati or Lovati, in the charts 
of the 14th century. • Bruun. 

(9 a.) In the present chapter, the capital of Mingrelia is called 
“ Kathou’*; in chapter 67, it is named ‘‘ Bothan*^ Neumann sug- 
gests that for “ Katlion’* wo should read Gori ; Professor Bruun is 
of opinion that Batoum is intended*, and Hammer {Denkachr, d, 
Kon, Akad, d, Wi89ensch.y ix) thinks that “ Kathon’* should 
Kargwel or Karduel, and ** Bothan”, Cotais ; but it may fairly 
be inferred from Schiltberger’s account, that this “ Kathon’* or 
“ Bothan”, as it also appears in the editions of 1475 (]), 1549, 
and 1814, stands for Poti. In both chapters, the author speaks 
of the chief town of MegraP’, “ Magrill” — Mingrelia — as being 
situated on the Black Sea, and says that on leaving it, he rode 
along the sea-shore until he reached a meuntainous countiy. 
Poti, the ancient Phasis, a place of importance from the most 
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remote times, lays in an unexceptionably flat countiy, from which 
it would have been necessary for Schiltberger, who was effecting 
his escape and must therefore have been travelling south, to ride 
fully ton miles V)y the 'sea-side, before he could have reached a 
>hii^hland. Gori and Koutais, being inland towns, are quit^ out of 
the l^stion, and had the author got to Batoum, he would already 
have been in a mountainous country, and need not have described 
his ride before attaining it. I cannot find any record that Batoum, 
* situated in Lazistan, formerly included in Colchis, ever formed 
part of the principality of Mingrelia. £d. 

ii> 

(10.) “ Mordin’*. — With the exception of the citadel, which re- 
mained in the hands of a prince of the Ortok dynasty, this 
place, formerly a chief town of Mesopotamia, had to submit, with 
many others, to the yoke of Timour. Upon the death of the con- 
queror, his heir, afterwards assassinated by Kara Yelek, called to 
his assistance Kara Youssouf, chief of the Turkomans of the Black 
Sheep, and gave to him Mardin, in exchange for Mosoul, where 
he was poisoned. His son transferred the royal residence to Sind- 
jar, and died of the plague in the year 814 of the Hegira. These 
were the last members of the Ortok dynasty, which reigned 
three hundred years. Bruun. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

(1.) “ Thaures.” — Tabreez, founded by Zobeide the wife of 
Horouu-al- Rashid, was long^^ distinguished for the extent of its 
commercial relations, in which the Genoese and Venetians took 
part. Although frequently pillaged at the hands of enemies, 
notably by Janibek in 1357, and by Toktamish in 1387, Tab- 
reez soon recovered from its misfortunes. This capital even be- 
came the principal dep6t for merchandise from India and China, 
after the destruction of the cities of Ouijenj and Astrahan by 
Timour, who established a commodious route between Tabreez 
and Samarkand by Avay of Kashin and Soultauyk. Schiltberger’s 
statement as to the custom’s revenue at Tabreez, will not seem 
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exaggerated in presenoe of the fact, that in 1460 it amounted to 
60,000 ducats. Ramusio observes that Tabreez, the great depdt, 
rivalled Paris in its magnificenco, and in the number of its in- 
habitants. * ^ Bruun. 

(1a.), Writing in 1866, Abbott {Persia^- Azerhaijariy MS.) sam^ 
that Tabreez was the principal scat of commerce in all Persiaytfnd 
the mart from which nearly all the northe^ and midland coun^ 
tries were supplied with the produce and manufactures of Europe, 
conveyed to it chiefly by land transport from the Black Sea ; the • 
yearly value was estimated at £1,750,000, the value of goods im- 
ported from ^England being probably three-fourths of that sum. 
The city contained about 3100 shops of all descriptions ; thirty 
karavansarai'a, occupied by merchants and traders ; and about 
forty otliers devoted to the accommodation of muleteers and their 
cattle. Abbott adds, that the commerce of Tabreez had made 
great advances since 1830, having increased eight-fold in 1860, 

Ed. 

(2.) “ Rei.” — After passing Teheran, upon the occasion of his 
journey from Soultanyk to Samarkand, Clavijo perceived, at a dis- 
tance of two leagues, a great city in ruins..:... ‘‘but there appeared 
towers and mosques, and the name of the place was Xahariprey” — 
Shehri-Rei, the city of Rei, “ at one time tho largest city in all 
the land’*, says KhanikofF, “ though it is now uninhabited”. But 
Key did not remain long thus unpeopled, because the Russian 
merchant Nikitin (who visited India thirty years before Vasco de 
Gama), though leaving Teheran unnoticed, as does Schiltberger, 
speaks of his stay at Rey, where ho •witnessed the celebration of 
the famous Persian festival, instituted in commemoration 4>f th« 
death of Hussein, the son of Ali and grandson of the prophet. 
(Poln, iS^o6r., etc., vi, 332.) Bruun. 

(2a.) To tho above might be added the evidence of Ibn Haukal, 
that there was not in the eastern regions any city more flourishing. 
Rey was celebrated for its gates, for its many remarkable quarters 
and streets, its numerous bazaars, karavansarais, and market- 
places. The fine linen, camelot, and cotton manufactured at Rey, 
was sent to all parts of the world. Late travellers have found its 
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site marked by hollows and mounds ; mouldering towers, tombs, 
and wells, constructed of burnt and sun-dried materials (Kcr 
Porter, Travels in Georgia^ Persia^ etc., 1822 ; Mounsey, Journey 
through the Caiicasua^ ^tc., 1872). In the 3rd century of Maho- 
^jmedanisni, Key was sp^ially noted for its wealth, and was styled, 
Tfeb^^irst of Cities — The Spouse of the World — The Market of the 
yniverse. (Chardin, ^angUs edition^ ii, 411.) Ed. 

(3.) “ Raphak.” — If Schiltb'ergcr’s companions, when on his 
journey ‘to Roy or Rhe, were Sunnites, they probably looked upon 
the people of that city as apostates from the faith ; for “Raphak”, 
therefore, we should read Raphadzhy — abjurer — a term applied to 
renegades. These disciples admit themselves to be Shey — parti- 
sans — whence the term Shyites, and in the present instance they 
were evidently called by the opprobrious name of Raphadzy, as 
being apostates, by those of a different sect. Ibn Batouta met at 
Kotaif (Katiff of Benjamin of Tudela), on the Persian Gulf, some 
Arabs of the Rafiza sect, who were most enthusiastic, publishing 
their sentiments everywhere, and fearing no one. 

There are Shyito Tatars in Transcaucasia, chiefly in the valley 
of the Araxes, also in the richly cultivated province of Ouroumyeh, 
the seat of the Christian Nestorians, where they people eight 
villages. These Shyites call themselves Ali* AUahy — Worshippers 
of Ali — and are not averse to drinking wine. Ed. 

(4.) “Nachson,” — Clavijo {JIakluyt Soc. Publ., 80) sojourned for 
a time in a city^which he calls Calmarin, and attributes its found- 
ation to a son of Noah. <rhis place was probably Sourmalou 
on the Araxes, taken by Timour in 1385. Tutan, the Turkoman 
who resided here, might have been the “Tetani, Emperor of 
Tartary**, who, according to Clavijo, had conquered the place, 
though only a viceroy. There was a Titanus, Vicarius Canlu- 
corum, of the Genoese, in 1449 j the Tautaun, Taudoun, of the 
Avares and Khozars. Two days before reaching Calmarin, Clavijo 
passed the night in a town called Naujua, where there were many 
Armenians, which must have been the “ Nachson’^ of Schiltberger, 
now known as Nahitchevan. • Bruun. 
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(5.) “Maragara.” — There are numerous remains of ancient 
fortifications on the heights around Meragha. In a westerly 
direction, at a* distance^ of thirteen miles to the south-west of 
Tabreoz, are the foundations of a round tower, bilie ved to have 
been the celebrated obscawatory of Khodj^Nazr uddin — defensor^, 
fidei— the friend of Houlakon, who transferred his residenc^^o 
Meragha after the capture of Baghdad in 1^58* To this day is 
shown his tomb,* and that of his wife Dogous of Dokouz Khatouu, 
the protectress of Christians, bdt* especially of Nestorians, in 
whoso doctrines she had great faith (Hammer, Gesch. der Tlduine^ 
etc., i, 82). Shortly after her death, the patriarch, labellasa, agreed 
to recognise the supremacy of the Pope, the act having been pre- 
sented to Benedict 11. by a Dominican friar named Jacob. Mos- 
heim {Hist. Tartarorum Eccles.y 92) pronounces against the au- 
thenticity of this document, an opinion shared by Heyd {Die 
Colon, der Romisch, Kirche^ etc., 322), on the grounds that it was 
signed at Meragha. It may, however, be contended that the 
patriarch might have resided for a time at Meragha, after the fall 
of Baghdad to the Mongols, considering that his successors had no 
fixed residence to 1559, in which year the patriarch Elias defini- 
tively established the seat at Mosoul ; and that a tradition is pre- 
served amongst the Nestorians or Chaldmans of Kourdistan, to the 
effect that their ancestors, who had resisted Timour, were domi- 
ciled between the lakes Van and Ouroumyeh. , 

In the early part of the 14th century, another brother preacher, 
Jordanua Catalan!, recorded in his Mirahilia {Hakluyt Soc, PahLf 
9), that those schismatics had adopted the Catholic faith in 
several cities of Persia, to wit, at Tabrecz, SoultauyJt, and at 
“ Ur of the Chaldees, where Abraham was bom, which is a^very* 
opulent city, distant about two days from Tabriz”, Heyd says 
that this Ur .cannot be Orfa, a town in central Mesopotamia, 
which has been identified with the Ur-Khasdim of the Arabians 
(Ritter, Die Efdkunde etc., x, 333) j but is more probably the 
ancient city of Maranda, not far from the lake Ouroumyeh 
and fifty miles only from Tabreez. But Meragha was, in like 

♦ Abbott says {Persian Azerbaijan^ MS.) that the tomb of Houlakou, 
or its reputed site, is pointed out near the town of Meragha. — Ed. 
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manner, at no great distance from the said lake, and only twenty- 
four miles, or, according to Hadjy Khalpha, seven farsangs from 
Tabrecz ; we are, therefore, justified in © concluding, that it was 
this place the fi^ar designated as Ur of the Chaldees, especially as 

was a large city an^^ a bishop’s see ia 1320 (Galanus^j CoiicU, 
cum Rom.y i, 508 ; quoted by Heyd, 324). The same 
cannot be said of Mai^nda. 

Bartholomew of Bologna has given evidence of his zeal, in the 
fact that many of the Armenia\i clergy went over to the Church 
of Rom5, and with the view of cementing this union, a now Order, 
‘‘Fratres prsedicatores Uniti”, was founded and affiliated to the 
Dominicans, whose head-centre was at Meragha. But the theory 
propounded by Bishop Ai'vazoffsky is worthy of consideration, 
viz., that Ur is no other than Urrai or Ormi, a town of some size, 
hitherto largely inhabited by Nestorian Chaldteans, and that has 
given its name to the lake Ourmiah, Ormi, or Ouroumyeh. It is 
believed to be the birth-place of Zoroaster, who might have been 
mistaken for Abraham as easily as he has been for Moses. 

Bruun. 

(6.) ‘‘Gelat.” — Khelat was taken in 1229 by the sultan, Jalal 
uddin, after a three days’ siege. Aboulfeda quotes Abou Said, 
who says that it rivalled Damascus. Bakui (Not, et Extr.^ ii, 513) 
extols Khelat for its good water, fruit, and the fish taken from the 
lake, especially* the tamrin, possibly the dorakine found in the 
Kour, as related by Ystaohry \Mordtmann editioriy 1845). The 
numerous ruins in the neighbourliood are of the time when Akhlat 
was the residence of the Skahy Armen — kings of Armenia ; they 
include those of a superb palace, of gorgeous tombs, artificial 
grottoes, and of a fortress on the shore of Lake Vail. Khelat 
is now a miserable hamlet occupied by Kurds. Bruun. 

(6a.) Khelat, Ghelath, Ashlath, was long the residence of a 
suffragan bishop of the Armenian Church. En. 

(7.) ** Kima.” — On the Gharny-tohai*, a tributary of the Zenga, 
east of Erivan, is Gharny or Bash Gharny, now an insignificant 
village, but at one time a place of considemble importance. Ac- 
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cording to the old Armenian chroniclers, Khamy was founded 2000 
B.C. by a prince Eeghamd, who named it after himself; but the 
name was afterwards changed by Kharnig, the grandson of Keg- 
ham^, to Khamy. It was here that Tiridates, 286|314, constructed 
fur his favourite sister i^superb residence, to which Moses Chorensis 
{Whiston edition, 1736), the Armenian cliron icier of the 5th .cen- 
tury, thus refers : Per id tempus Tiydatfes castelli Garnii 
sedificationem absolvit, quod quadratis et cecsis lapidibus, ferro et 
plumbo coagmentatis construxit, utquo ibi umbraouluni statuit et 
nionumcntum mirifica arte ceclatum, pro sorore sua Chosi'Oiduchta, 
in coque memoriam sui grajcis litcris inscripsit. This remarkable 
edifice is alTuded to by Kiracos of Gaiitzac, also an Armenian 
chronicler, of the 13th century, as ‘Hhe marvellous throne of 
Tiridates”, in front of the cemetery of Kharny {Hut, d^Armenie 
trails, by M, Brosset, St. Petersburg, 1870). It is now a heap of 
ruins, known to the natives as Takht Dertad — Throne of Tiridates. 

At a short distance above Gharny, also on the Gharny-tchai in 
the Gokteha valley, • is the venerable monastery of Ai'rits vank, 
Ghejgarr or Keghart, noted for its memorial inscrijitions of the 
12th, 13th, and 14th centuries {Tlte Crimea and Transc,, i, 211, 
221). Ed. 

(8.) “the priests are of the Order of Preachers, and sing in the 
Armenian tongue.” — What Schiltberger says with regard to “ Meya” 
— Magou — is confirmed by Clavijo {Hakluyt Soc, Jt^uhL, 83), “On 
Sunday, the first of June, at the hour of vespers, they came to a 
castle called Maca, belonging to a Catholic Christian called Noradin, 
and the people who lived in it were Cq^holic Christfans, though they 
were by birth and language Armenians, and they also knew tl^ 
Tartar and Persian tongues. In this place there was a monastery 
of Dominican friai*s. The castle was in a valley, at the foot of 
a very high rock, and there was a village on a hill above, and on 
the top of the hill there was a wall of stone and mortar, with 
towers, and against the wall there were houses. There was also 
another wall with towers, and the entrance to it was by a great 
tower, built to guard it, along steps cut in the rocks. Near the 
second wall there were houses cut in the rock, and in the centre 
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were some towers and houses, where the lord lived, and here all 
the people in the village kept their provisions. The rock was very 
high, and rose above the walls and houses ; and from the rocks 
an overhanging fart stretched out, which covers the castle, walls, 
and houses, like the heaven that is above Jhem.” Bruun. 

.) Tradition assert^ that Mnkoil, Makouyeh, in the Armenian 
j^rovince of Artazo-Ta^t, to the east of Ararat and south of the 
Araxes, is built over the place where St.Thaddeus suffered martyr- 
dom. The fortress is situated' hi a gorge above the village (J, 
Saint Martin, Mem. sur VArmJenie^ i, 135). Ed. 

(9.) Ress.” — Resht, the chief town of Ghilan, a place of great 
commercial importance in Schiltberger’s time, is distant six miles 
from the Caspian Sea. The Genoese and Venetians secured the 
rich produce of this province, especially the silken stuffs made 
there or imported from Yezd and Kashan, Marco Polo (Yule, i, 
64) speaks of silk called Ghelld, after the name of the country on 
the Sea of Ghel or Ghclan — the Caspian. Bruun. 

• 

(10.) ‘^Strawba.” — Schiltberger changes Astrabad to ‘‘Strawba”, 
^ just as his Italian contemporaries have called the place Strava, 
Strevi, and Istarba. Its commerce was not considerable, but Astra- 
bad was of some importance as being the dep6t for merchandise in 
transit across the Caspian, from India and Bokhara. Bruun. 

« 

(11.) “Antioch.”-— Several cities of Asia. were in ancient times 
called Antiochia. Stephen of Byzantium knew of eight, two of 
which, Edessa aid Nisibis, \^re in Migdonia; and as each, in its 
turn, J^ad become the foremost bulwark of Christianity, their pos- 
session was frequently disputed by the Infidels. Allusion is made 
in the text to Nisibis, with its ramparts of brick, rather than to 
Edessa, which was encircled by whitewashed walls. Bruun. 

(12.) “ Aliiitza.” — If the author here alludes to the same fort- 
ress (Alindsha 1) as is mentioned in chapter 1 6, of which there can 
scarcely be a doubt, that is to say, the fortress in which Ahmed 
ben Oweis kept his treasure ; then the story of its siege by 
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Timour for the space of sixteen years, was a gross exaggeration on 
the part of his informants, because wo know from contemporary 
autiiore that the siege aC Alindsha lasted eight years only. 

Biiuun. 

(13.) “ There is a city called Schcckhy; it is in a fertile country 
near the White Sea.”^ — It will be gonerarfy admitted that thft 
Wliite Sea is no other than the J(/^ispian. Ifammer (note, p. 45) 
says it was so called to distinguish it from the Black gea but 
Wahl (ul/A/. Beschr. d, permarhen 7itic/iMy ii, 679) attributes the dis- 
tinctive namjp to the jjctrificd" shells, white and gray sand, with 
which the bed of the sea is overspread. Tt is pretty^ertain that 
White Sea is not a name invented by the author, but that he sup- 
plies us with the literal translation of the (jleorgiau words — Tetrysca 
and Sywa, whicli have a similar signification, and are oven now em- 
ployed to designate the Cas[>iaii Sea. Hammer is mistaken in saying 
that Schiltbcrgcr called the eastern shore of the Caspian by the 
name of Scherky, as the word apjiears in Penzcl, and which is 
simjily a corruption of “8checkhy”, now known as Sheky, on the 
left bank of the river Kour, between (leoigia, the districts of 
Candja, Shirwan and Daghestan. It is said that this part of the 
country was occupied as carly^ as the 10th century by the Sliekis 
or Shekines, a Cliristian people given to commerce and industrial 
pursuits (D’Ohsson, l)e.^ Penp, dn (Umc. 18, and nfdc xiV), 

Wiivvs. 

(14.) the kingdom Horoson, and its capital is«callcd Hore.” — 
As stated by Neumann, those placcs^aro intended for Khorasan 
and Herat. According to Masondi (Ritter, Die Erdl tnid? etc., 
X. 65), there existed at the time of the conquest of Hira near the 
Kuphrates, circa a.d. 637, the negotiator Abd-el-Mosy, a man 
greatly revered by the Arabs in consequence of his wisdom and 
great age. He had attained his 350th year, and enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being considered, if not a^saint, at least a servant of 
Cod, that is to say, an Ibadite or Jacobite Christian. 

Ihn Haukal states that the city of Hira, which was still in 
«?xistence in the time of Edrisi {R^cned dr^ Ynt/, .et des 
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iii, 3C6), was distant one farsang from Konfa, which with Basra 
was called Basratcn — dualis of Basra — or the two Basras, the me- 
tropolis of the Nestorians at Basra beirig known as Euphrates 
Pherat Mesene or Perat Meissan, a name it had borno since a.d. 
310. Wo are informed^iy Eastern writer^, that at Konfa ^as the 
tomb of the saint, Adam (Hitter, Dk Erdhwule etc., x, 179-184), a 
Same that reminds nsV)f Phiradamschyech*^, whose ago coincided 
pvith that of Abd-el-Mesy. ^ 

Schiltl)erger may jjerhaps have applied to Herat, which lie 
dsited, the legend of llira, a Shyite place of pilgrimage. 

«» Bruun. 

(15.) “ Phiradamschycch.” — This is one of the few names in 
Schiltberger’s narrative that appears somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. Pir, in Persian, signifies an old, a venerable man ; also, 
a chief. Sheykh has a similar meaning in Arabic. Adam is 
the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic for man ; so that “ Phiradain- 
schycch” consists of three substantives, and being interpreted, 
reads thus : A chief — a man — a chief. 

A very similar story is related by Ihii Batonta, Schiltberger’s 
predecessor by about fifty years. After passing the Hindu Kush, 
ho got to a mountain called Bashai wliere he saw in a cell an old 
man named Ata Evlia — Father of the Saints — said to be 350 years 
old, but who appeared to be about fifty. Every liundred years 
he had a new growth of teeth and hair. There is no doubt 
whatever of Ibn Batouta’s own incredulity as to the reputed 
history of thiseman, to whom he put several questions, which, 
being unsatisfactorily aiiswSrcd, caused hini to apprehend that 
there was no truth in the wonderful statements made about him. 

Ed. 


(16.) “ Schiras.” — “Kerman.” — Sheeraz, the birth place of 
Saadi and Hafiz, two of the most celebrated and popular poets of 
Persia, was so called, says^ a rare Persian manuscript, after a 
word ill the old Persick language signifying — Lion’s paunch — 
because all the wealth of every town in the same region was 
transnorted thither not to return elsewhere (Ouseley, Travels, etc., 
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ii, 23). Edrisi’s definition {Jauhert edition^ 392) is somewhat 
clearer, fc»r he says that the nanje was given because the place 
consumed without producing anything. This city is said to have 
been founded in the earliest years of Islam ; the walls, which 
measured 12,500 paces fti circumference, Hfeing constructed in the 
10th century. Kazvini (quoted by Ousel cy^ observed nine gates, 
and in 1811 Ouaeloy savv six only. Ibii Hnukal {Oiisele^ editiorfi 
101) wrote of Shceraz as being a pwlern city. 

In 1C27, Sir Thomas Herbert (^Travels into Divey's Petris^ etc., 
127) found some of the old walls of the pleasantest of Asiatick 
cities” still itanding, but in Chardin’s time {Laiuflcs edUioUy 
viii, 414) they had diaa 2 >peared. The i)resent fortifications, 
erected by Kerim Khan in the middle of the 18th century, 
were ruined by Aga Mohammed Shah after the struggle between 
fhe Znnd and Knjjar families. They are of the extent of about 
throe and a half miles, and w^cre originally of such massive con- 
struction, that it was said three horsemen might have ridden 
abreast on them. Ilie i> 02 :nilation in 18;>0 was estimated at 
35,000 to 40,000 ; but the general want of enq)loyment begat 
amongst the peoi)le that disfmsitiun for mischief, brawls and 
insurrections, for wliich tlio jjlace was remarkable beyond any 
other town in Persia (Abbott, Southern Cities of Persia, MS.). 

Kirman, also visited by Abbott, is encircled by walls of two and 
a half miles to three miles in circumference, and had a population 
(1850) not exceeding 25,000. TIic ai) 2 iearaiice of this town and 
the scenery around, are exircmclj’^ uiqu’omising and di'eary, from 
the scarcity of trees, the little cultivation, and •ho few villages 
about. A vastly different condition to the “good country ” noted^ 
by Schiltbergcr, and the statement of Marco Polo (Yule, \, 92), 
that on quitting the city of Kerin an “ you ride on for seven days, 
alw'ays finding towus, villages, and handsome dwelling-houses, so 
that it is very pleasant travelling”. 

Abbott says further, that Kirman w^as not of much commercial 
imjxirtance, being so far removed fro]n the direct lines of com- 
munication between other chief places, and being adjacent to vast 
and unproductive regions. 

It is hy no means clear that SchiHbergor was ever at Kirman ; 

M 2 
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but if his account of that town and of the islands in the Persian 
Gulf is given from personal observation, which is very doubtful, 
it is possible that ho followed the same rodto as traced by Colonel 
Yule in Marco Polo’s Itinerarien^ No. ii. Ed, 

(17.) “ Kcschon”, Hognus”, “ Kaff”. — Kishm, Hormuz, and 
^^.ais, are three islai^s in the Persian Gulf, which, however, 
Schiltberger does not particularise as such. Kishm, the largest 
of the throe, is called by the I^efsians, Draz Jazj’ra — Long Island 
* — the more familiar name being Harkh. An excellent harbour 
is formed on the south side by the island of An^ar. Kishm 
•was ocGujjifid^ in 1G22 by an English force, which dcsti*o 3 'cd a fort 
the J’ortuguesc had erected the previous ^xar, one of the few 
Englishmen killed upon the occasion being William Pafllii who 
in IGIG sailed round Baltin’s Bay. 

Colonel Yule (Marco Polo, i, 113) has clearly established the 
site of ancient Iformuz on the main laud, a city that was^iban- 
doued for the island of Zaruu, afterwards Honmiz, in 131o 
(Ousele}', Travels^ etc., i, 1 d 7), as a protection, says Aboulfcda, 
from the repeated incursions of the Tatars. Already, in the days 
of Ibn Batouta, who mentions both Old and Kesv Hormuz {Lee 
edition, 63), was Harauua, the new city and residence of the 
king, a large and beautiful place ; and Friar Oderic, his contem 
porary, remarks on the ellicjent fortifications of Ormes, and its 
great store of nterchandise and treasure ; so that its reputation as 
a great commercial depot was well established in Schiltberger’s 
time. Of the ^nany travellers who have described the island, 
Varthoma, 1503-1508 {llahS^uyt JSoc. PuhL, 94), reported, that as 
•man}^ as three hundred vessels belonging to different countries 
were sometimes assembled at the noble city of Ormus, which was 
extremely beautiful \ and some years later, 1563, Cesarc Fcdcrici 
(Hakluyt Voyages, ii, 342) noticed a great trade there in all 
sorts of spice, drugs, silk, cloth of silk, brocardo, and other mer- 
chandise. Hormuz, like Kishm, was also recovered from the 
Portuguese by the English 'for Shah Abbas in 1623, until which 
period it was a stately and rich place, of which the inhabitants 
made the boast that if the w^orld were a ring, Ormus must be 
couaidcred as the diamond”. 
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The city has now completely disappeared, and over the space 
of about one square mile of its site may be seen, here nnd there, 
the foundations of houses, those near the sea being the most 
visildc. In the neighbourhood are several hundred reservoirs, 
and many Mussulman ^ombs, some of which are enclosed within 
domed buildings that bad some pretensions to architecture {Per- 
sian (Jidf Pilot f 1870, 118). ^ 

Kills is mentioned by many authors as being a place of consi- 
derable importance. It was the ftilcient Krtrata {Nearchi Paraplus 
€x ArrianOy 31 ; l/uthou editim^ i), is called Keis by the* Arabs, is 
muncil Ken by Kinnear {Memoirs of the Persian Empire^ 17), and 
appears in the Admirally chart as Kais or dais, inhabiiijjd by pearl, 
lishers. Yagout (Barbier dc Meynard, DicU Gcog., etc., 459) in the 
13tli century says of Kiscb, that it was the residence of the 
sovereigns of Oman, whose authority extended over all tho sea, on 
which they were very powerful ; it was the place of call for vessels 
trading between Fars and India, and a celebrated i>earl fishery. 
Kay.vini {Kosmographiey 235) speaks of Kis as tho resort of 
merchants who \vent there to trade ; and Benjamin of Tudela, a 
century earlier, describes it as lieing a port of transit. 

The fincicnt town of llarira is now represented by tottering 
masses of masonry ; a portion of a minaret of well cut stone, and 
many fallen pillars of the mosque to wliich tho minaret belonged, 
being the only architectural remains. Great (piantitics of broken 
pottery, some of fine quality, lie scattered among the debris. At 
a distance of a quarter of a mile arc large reservoirs for. water, all 
faced with masonry, but in a sad state of decay; some measure 
120 ft. in lengtl), by 24 ft, and are^l ft. in depfli. 

Admitting the authority of a Persian manuscript, says Cluseley - 
(/. 0 ., i, 170), tlio name of tlio island may be assigned to the 10th 
century, when one Keis, tho son of a poor widow in Siraf, em- 
barked for India w ith his sole property, a cat. There, he arrived 
at a fortunate time, for the king’s palace was infested with mice. 
Keis produced his cat, the noxious animals disappeared, and the 
adventurer of Siraf was magnificently rewarded. He returned to 
his home, but afterwards settled with his mother and brotliers on 
tlie island, which w’as named Keis, or, according to the Persians, 
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Keish. Modern attempts to rationalise Whittington may surely 
be given up, observes Colonel Yiilo with reference to this story 
related by Wtissaf. ^ Ei>. 

t 

(18.) ‘‘ Walaschoen.” — This name, employed also by Orientals, 
is now Badakslian, called Badashan by Marco Polo, who sifys tliat 
rubies were found in the 2 )rovincc. Tbn Haukal was also aware 
fiiat Badakshan yieldVl rubies and lapis-lazuli, and Ibn Batouta 
asserts that the rubies (balasr .rubies) from the mountains of 
Badaksk^n were commonly called Ak Balaksh. A river flowed 
from these mountains, the water of which Avas as white as that of 
the sea. He adds tliat Jengiz, king of the Tatars, ruined the 
country, so\hat it never flourished afterwards. Judging, lanv- 
cver, from Schiltbergcr s account, it is probable that its condition 
had improved. 

The unicorns may have been horses of a good breed, as alluded 
to by Marco Polo (Yule, i, 166), who states that, ‘‘not long ago 
they lAossessed in that j>rovinco a breed of horses from the strain 
of Alexander's horse, Bucephalus, all of which had from their 
birth a j^articular mark on the forehead”. If \yo consider that in 
the time of Timour, the nationality of tlie inhabitants, tlie luilitary 
administration, and tlic breed of horses in this country, were the 
same as in the days of Kublai, tim ruler bad, no doubt, ever 
been a “None”, Noiio, Avluch Marco Polo (idem, i, 183) gives as 
the equivsilent for Count. ^Ybatever the origin and i)rimitive 
significations of this term, I may, jicrhaps, not be far out in 
asserting, that in the present instance it designated a iioyon or 
myriarcli, such ^s was Jebe, the vanquisher of the Uussiaus at the 
battle of the Kalka in 122? (Berezin, Nashestvi/e MongoloVy 226), 
and I^oe, Duke of Sousdal, who, at about the same period, gave to 
Julian the missionary, letters of recommendation to Bela IV., King 
of Hungary (Kunik, Outch. Zap,^ etc., iii, 730), and Tolak Timour 
the cruel governor of Soudak {Zap. Odess. Obstscliest.y v, 507). 

Buuxn. 

( 18 a.) When Captain Wood was in Badakshan, he was told 
that the valley of Meshid was extremely populous in former 
times, and a legend w^as current to the effect that it used to be 
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greatly infested with scorpions {Journey to the Source of the River 
Oxus, 1872). Colonel Yule thinks, that if the existence of uni- 
corns was not a mere fable, the animal referred to was probably 
the rhiT'ioceros, at tliat time common in .the cqjintry near Pesh- 

— not very far from Badakshau. Ed. 

• • . • 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

• • 

(1.) “ Marburtiriult.” — These nieaaurcmonts agree Sb exactly 
with the dimensions to be found in Herodotus, who gives the 
height of the walls of Babylon at 200 cubits and tiic^ thickness 
at 50 cubits, that the extent of the city, 180 stadia, was pro- 
baldy obtained from the same source. But four stadia do not 
make one Italian mile. The Italian mile is ecjiial to eight stadia, 
480 stadia are, therefore, 60 Italian, or 55 J hhiglish miles, no 
greafc difference from the 75 miles or 25 leagues noted in the 
text as being the extent of the wall of Babjdon. 

The Tower of Babel, represented as being 51 stadia from the 
city, must have been distant 6.75 Italian, or 6.21 English miles, 
precisely the position of Birs Niinroud — Prison of Nimrod — called 

Marburtirudt”, for ^larbout Niinroud. It was to these ruins 
that Bcujaiuin of Tndc3la (Hitter, Die Erdhumle etc., x, 263) re- 
ferred when descriliing the tow^er constructed before the dispersion 
of the people, situated on the right bank of tlgi Euphrates, and 
one and a half hour’s journey from liillah ; it measured 240 yards 
in diameter, and w^as about 100 cauiia in height; a gallery con- 
ducted to the summit, whence the v^ow around e'itoiided over tlio 
plain to a distance of eight leagues. Scliiltbergcr expresses ^himscjjf 
to the same effect when lie says, “ in several places it is x leagues 
in length and in brcadth'\ In adding that the tower stood on the 
Chaldfcan side of the Arabian desert, he has no intention of direct- 
ing us to Arabia proper, but to Irak Araby, the country of the 
ancient Chaldccaus. Biiuun. 

• 

(2.) “And one inch is the first member of the thumb.” — Schilt- 
berger fails to distinguish the Italian from the I.oinhard mile ; we 
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are therefore at liberty to couclude that he here alludes to the 
ancient Roman mile, .75 of a degree, which consists of 59,800 
iintz or zoll, the zoll being equal to the English inch. In saying that 
the Italian or Lofiibardunile consists of 45,000 inches only, Schilt- 
berger gives us to understand that the “schuch’^ was one-fourth 
shorter than the foot ; in other wordfe, he refers to the palma, an 
Italian measure of *his^ay. It follows, therefore, that the pace of 

five palinas must have measured 3 ft. 9 in. Riiuun. 

♦ * 

(3.) ‘‘.Schatt.” — The Tigris is still known as the Schat (Ritter, 
Die Erdhiinde etc., xi, 4), not only from its junction with the 
Euphrates, but also along the whole of its npi)er co&rse (Rachkl- 
Eddin by /JuJVtremerc, xxix), which justified Barbaro in having said 
that Hassaiiehiph was near the Set. Buuun. 

(3a.) This is confirmed by Colonel Chesney i^Exped. to the 
Eiiphr. and 'TvjrU, i, GO), who writes that Shatt, or more correctly 
Shatt-el-Arab, is the name given to the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris after their junction at the walled town of Kournah ; but 
that the designation belongs ju'operly to the Tigris. This river is 
clearly called ychot by Olcarius. En. 

(4.) “ Kinna.” — This fruit, called “kurnia” in renzcTs editit>n, 
is probably the khourmu, datcqdum — Diospyros lotus — an eban- 
accous tree growing plentifully in Persia and Transcaucasia, and 
perhaps the kheihui of Ibii Batouta. Tlic berry is largely im- 
ported into Ru^ia, and a favourite spirit distilled from it. It 
is totally distinct from the date-palm — Pheeuix dactylifera — called 
in the East, tal^il. Marco Polo (Yule, i, 110) speaks of a very 
good wine made from dates, Aixed with spices, Ed. 

• c 

(5.) “ In this kingdom the people are not warlike.” — It is not . 
surprising that Schiltbergcr should have been struck by the 
pacific disposition of the people of Baghdad, a city that owed its 
opulence to industry and commerce. Baghdad was reconstructed 
by Ahmen ben 0\veis after its destruction by Tiniour (Weil, 
GescK *d€r ChaL, v, 98). 'The inhabitants were Arabs and 
Persians, as they are now. That a large park and menagerie 
should have existed is in the highest degree probable, for we read 
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ill Zosinnis Rom,^ iii, 23), that tho troops of the em- 

peror Julian discovered a royal garden in Mesopotamia, in which 
wild beasts were kept : eiM TrcfnpoXoif ov BnviXcwv Orjpav 
'Fhe Grocka of Ileraclius’s expedition, A.D..627, f^und a large park 
close to the residence of Chosroes (Ritter, Die Erdkumh etc., ix, 
o03), in which were many*ostriches, wfld boar, peacocks, phea- 
sanls, lions, tigers, etc. Another instanceyvarf the residence, near 
ISaghdad, of the caliph El-llarim, which stood within groiiiITls 
wherein were wild beasts of every description {ibld.^ X, 2o8). 

~5h{uux. 

(6.) “ it^ias long fore-legs, and the liiiuler are short.’* — Soon 
after tlie battle of Angora, the sultan Faradj sent tw^ ambassadors 
witli ricli presents to Tiinour, one being a giratlb (Weil, Getich, 
der ChitLj V, 1)7), wdiicli Clavijo, who met the l^gy]>tian envoys 
at Khoi, designated a gornufa. Schiltbergcr must have originally 
written surnofa, ratlier than “ surnasa”. The giraffe ho saw in 
*finiour’s possession was probably one of the finest of its species, 
so that allowance should be made for his ascribing to its neck a 
length of four fathoms j indeed, we learn from Clavijo that this 
very animal was able to extend its neck so as to reach herbage at 
a height of 30 feet to 3G feet. 

♦Schiltberger was under the imja’Chsion, as was his contcni- 
jMjraiy De Laiinoy (Coy. et Andnisa.^ 88), that the Nile traversed 
India before entering Egypt,* which accounts^ for fiis supposi- 
tion that the girallc was indigenous to the former country^. 

lillUUN. 

(Ca.) Zerypha — ycllow-colourcd — is the P^ft-sian for giraffe, 
from zerd — yellow — and fain — colour ; a name corrupted by the 
Tijrks and Arabs to zerafb, whence “surnasa”. Tho girafie at tho 
British Museum could have reached food at a height of at least 
twenty feet, as Dr. Gunther, Kcefier of Zoology, has been good 
enough to inform me. The finest specimen at tho Museum dTlis- 
toire Naturcllc, at Paris, is even inferior in size, according to tho 

• • 

* That Ethiopia was called India, and thus confounded witli real 
India, is fully set forth by Colonel Yule in a note to Marco Polo, ii, 426. 

Ed. 
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measuremeuls kindly supplied by Professor Milno-Edward of that 
institution, Schiltbcrger must have greatly miscalculated the 
proportions of the animal he saw, allowing even for probable de- 
generation ; larg(j giraffes having now become very scarce. Ed. 

(7.) Zekatay.*’ — Jagatai owes its name to the second son of 
Jengiz Khan, who Vec^ved in appanage the countries to the east 
and south-east of the Onions of Jujy, that is' to say, from the 
limits of Khorasan (until taken *ffom the Jujy by Timour) on both 
sides of tRo"" Amu-Darya, to Turkestan. All those territories wore 
included under the name of Jagatai, as were also the dialects of 
the inhabitants. Tlie last princes of the house, and in whose name 
Timour ruled, were Suurgatmysh and Mahmoud : their coinage 
was struck at Bokhara, Samarkiiud, Termed, Kesh, Badakshan, 
and Otrar ; but their residence was at Besh balyk — Five Cities - 
until transferred by Timour to Samarkand, which the despot 
sought to place at tlie head of all cities in Asia, l)y means of 
the vigorous measures to which Clavijo bears witness. Bmuun. 


OllArTER XXXV. 

(1.) “Great Tartaria.”^ — The details entered into by Schilt- 

berger in this cjiaptcr, demonstrate that he includes in Grout 

Tatary the possessions of the three branches of the Jujy. First, 

the Ordou Itchen or the White Horde, who were the successors of 

the eldest son ofSlujy. Secojjdly, those of the Golden Horde, tlie 

successors of Baton, the second son ; and, Thirdly^, those of 
* • .... 
Shai'ban, the fifth son, wlio, in recompense for his brilliant services 

during Baton's campaign in Russia, received from the Ordou Itchen 

some territories near the Ural for his summer encampment ; and 

for his winter nso, those near the Syr Darya, that is to say, the 

actual steppe of the Kirghis, so that the domains of the Shaibaui 

separated the Golden Horde from the White Horde. Their 

dominions afterwards extended northwards, when they nominated 

khans to Siberia. Buudn. 
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(1a.) “Tart aria” and “ Tartarcn”, as the names are spelled 
thronghout the text, are substituted in these Notes by Tatary 
and Tatars, it is hoped on ‘fair grounds. Professor N^vo asserts 
des G nerves de Tamerlan^ etc.*: d\tiiires la Chronique 
Armhiienne iuMite de 4'homas de Medzogh, 24) that Tatar is the 
term employed by Armenian chroniclers, and he names no excep- 
tions ; and is not her ancient litemturo oye df the several excel- 
lencies of whicli Armenia may be justly proud ] A note by Cr. 
Smith in (Jibbon (^lilse and Fdlf^ etc., iii, 294) shows how the 
Tatars became accidentally named Tartars, through ^TI exclama- 
tion of St. Louis of France, although it must be admitted that 
according to other authors, tlic use of tlic word Tartar^ in Western 
Europe, is of earlier date ; and Geiiebrard states (^/6. Ueh, Chro. 
Bih.^ i, lo8) tlmt Tatar, which in the Hebrew and Syriac signifies 
abandoned, deserted, should more correctly be written without an 
r. ^I’he Hussians, whose pronunciation of those words is, for 
obvious reasons, entitled to every consideration, s})eak of 
Tatary ’ya — Tatary — and Tatary - - Tatars — mu|ucstionably the 
sound uttered by tlm various people themselves, claiming the dis- 
tinctive appellation, whether on the banks of the Volga, in South 
llussia, the Crimea, or in the steppes and lowlands of Transcau- 
casia, as the writer of tins note is prepared to testify. The Rus- 
sian word 4’atiuui, or Tatars, says Itailston {Enrltj Russian Ilistort/^ 
198, wlicroin is cited F. Porter Smith’s Vveah., etc., o2), modified 
in AVestern Euro 2)0 by a reference to Tartarus ii^to Tartars, is now 
generally aj){diod by Russian writers to wliat used to be the 
Turkish subjects of the Mongol Emj)ire. It is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Tah-tan, the name u^der wliich flic Mongols were 
anciently known to the Chinese. Morrison writes jis 

Chinese for Tartars. 

Colonel Yule (Marco Polo, i, 12) calls attention to an article in 
the Joxirnal Asiaiiqne^ scr. v, tom. xi, 203, to show that the 
name Tartar is of Armenian rather than of Ihiropean origin, whilst 
admitting that Tatar was used by Oriental writers of Polo’s age, 
exactly as Tartar w''as then, and is* still, used in Western*Eiirope 
as a generic title for the Turanian hosts who followed Chingis and 
his snc.cessoi*s ; but he believes that the name in this sense was 
not known in Western Eurot^e before the time of Chingis, 
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In Howorth’s Histori/ of the Mongols^ 1877 (the one volume as 
yet published), a ponderous book of 743 pages, rGi)lete with the 
most erudite information, but unhappily unprovided with any 
guide to its cont^uits, w»iU bo found at page 700, a long note, in 
which admission is made that the word Tartar has given rise to 
much discussion ; and wftilst the Ku^sian and Byzantine authors, 
the Bohemian chroliickr Dalcmil, Ivo of Narbonne, and Thomas 
of Spalatro, are cited^ in fiivoiir of the use of Tatar, other 
authorities are quoted to cstjibiish a respectable pedigree for 
Tartar. • ^ Ed. 

(2.) “ Seat him on white felt, and raise him in it farce times.” 
— The raismg^o the White Kelt is similarly described by Giovanni 
dal Piano di Carpine (Itecueil de Voy. et de Menu^ etc.). Vambery 
{Trav, in Central Asia^ 35G) says that the being raised to the 
White Felt is still the exclusive privilege of the gray-bcards of the 
tribe of Jagatai, and that the custom is kept iqj at the investiture 
of the khans of Khokand. Ed. 


OHAPTEll XXXVI. 

(1.) ** Edil, which is a great river.” — The largo river here 
called “ Edil”, tlio Turkish for river, could have been no other 
tlian the Oxus tg: Amu-Darya. Orden cannot in any manner be 
identified with “ Origens”, mentioned in chapter 25, where tlic 
author stayed when on his journey from Derbent to Joulad. That 
city of “ Origens^, however, also at an “Edil”, so that Schilt- 
bprger piay possibly have confounded its name of Ornas, Aniatch, 
or Andjaz, with Ourjenj, equally situated on an “Edil” (in this 
instance not the Terek but the Oxus) ; the possessions of his iron 
lord extending from the neighbourhood of one river to that of the 
other. Bruun. 

(2.)*“ A city called llaitzicherchcn, which is a large cit 3 ^” — 
Ha(\jy“tarkhan was situated on the right bank of the Volga, 
a few miles above the modern Asti-ahan, and near Itil, capital 
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of the kingdom of the Khozars, an ancient city that had already 
disappeared in the time of ItubriKpiis, 1253, when Hadjy-tarkhan 
itself, it would appear, iiad scarcely begun to exist. Ibu Batouta 
(1331) notes having sojourned at the last-named place upon the 
occasit^i of his journey ft'orn Soiulagh to garai ; and Pegolotti says 
tliat travellers tarried there when on their way to China. The 
name appears as Azitarcan in the Catalai^^ atlas, 1375, in whit'h 
work, and in the splendid map of the brothers Pizzigani, wo also 
find ‘‘Civitat do ssara^’, or Civitas Kogio d\Sara’',^tlio city of 
New Sarai, destroyed by Timour, and mentioned by Schiltbcrgor. 
Its ruins still to be seen near the town of Tzaref on the 

Akhtuuba, an arm of the Volga. Tlicre was, howa^ver, the otlicr 
Sarai, spoken of by Aboulfcda, I bn Batouta, and Pegolotti, the 
remains of winch are visible, also on the Akhtuuba, but at a dis- 
tance of two liundrcd miles to the south of Tzaref, and near Scli- 
teriiy-gorodok, where numerous coins of the klian Uzbek have 
lately been found by a jirofessor of the University of Kazan. No 
such coins have ever been picked up at d’zaref, which is not sur- 
I)rising, seeing that it was Janibek, the son of Uzbek, who 
transferred his residence from Sarai to the new city of that name, 
ns Colonel Yule has already shown in one of his notes to Marco 
Pofo (i, G), and as T have since songlit to prove in an article that 
was published at Kieff in 187G (^I'roudi/ Archeo. Si/ezdn), 
Although old Sarai was depopulated by the plaguc*iu 1347-48, 
and new Sarai was destroyed by Timoiir, botR cities recovered 
from those calamities, and in the later map of tlic world, by. Fra 

^lauro, they appcMir near a tributary on the ^eft bank of the 

Volga, but at a considerable disCTlnce from cacli other. TJic 
northernmost is known to the Russians as Great Sarai. • • 

Previously to selecting old Sarui for his residence, the khan 
Barka was at Bolgar, the ancient capital of the kingdom of the 

Bolgars on the Volga, which had been subdued in 1236 by his 

brother and predecessor Baton, the “ terrible Baton” of the Rus- 
sians, surnamed by the Tatars, Sain — The Good. An indigent 
Russian village stands on the site of the city, in the midst of 
ruins which impress the traveller by tlicir extent ; an impression I 
received when engaged in Ihc IJonrth Arclueological Congress 
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(1877), the members of which started upon their excursion from 
Kazan, and descending the river to Spassky-zaton, visited the 
locality distant seven miles in a direct lin^ from the river. Con- 
sidering the impot’tance of these ruins, the large extent of ground 
they cover, the prodigioi^S quantity of anoient oriental coins and 
other antiquities that are being continually recovered ; consider- 
ing, also, the testimony of Arabian authors and travellers on the 
commercial relations of the ancient Bolgars of the Volga, the 
question has frequently arisen — Why should that people have pre- 
ferred to establisli themselves at so great a distance from the 
river, after the manner of the inhabitants of the ‘©city of tlio 
blind”, insica^l of selecting a more advantageous site 1 The 
enigma has been solved by Professor Golovkinsky (Sur la forma- 
tion permieniie du hasaia Kama- Vol glen, etc., in the Mhn. de la 
fSoc, Afinh\ de St, PHershoiirg^ tom. i; and Anciens dehds de Vhomme 
ail Gouv*^, de Cazan^ in the Travaux de la 7'eunion des Natur, de 
liusdey St. P6tersl)ourg, 1868), formerly of the University of Kazan, 
now Eoctor of that at Odessa. The distinguished geologist shows, 
that the Volga and the Kama have l)een subjected to great 
changes in their course above their junction; that to a coin 2 )a- 
ratively recent period, the eastern bank of the bod where the two 
rivers united, was close to tlie height upon which is the village of 
Eolgav, and that this ancient bed is to be traced to an arm of the 
Kazanka called the Bouluk, ami to the lake Kaban, both of which 
flow through the •city of Kazan, and through a partly dried iqi 
marsh near the said village. Bruun. 

(3.) “a city called Bolarf in which are different kinds of 
b(5asts.”* — These were probably furred animals, furs having been 
from all time tho staple of commerce at Bolgar (wdiose locality is 
now established), at Sarai and Astrahan. Schiltberger leads us 
to the supposition that those cities had recovered from tho state 
of desolation in which they w^ere left by Timour. Bruun. 

(4.) ^‘‘^Ibissibur.” — In chapter 21}, Schiltberger describes a 
country called “ Ibissibur”. That there was a city of the name 
is clearly established by the Catalan atlas and Pizzigani map, in 
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which we find Sebnr, near a chain of mountains called “los montes 
do Sebnr”, evidently the South Ural, styled Sibirshy kamian in a 
Russian work on anciei:\Jb hydrography {Knytja hoUhem, Tchertejon^ 
151, Si. R, 1838). 

'FheiJibir of the llus«ians,^ knowui also^s Isker, was situated on 
the Irtysh, ten miles from Tobolsk ; it was the residence of the 
Shaibani khans, and was taken in 1581 bj^^ handful of Cossaoks 
under their ataman Yermak, who, in his turn, was besieged by 
the Tatars, and lost his life in the river during a sortie (1584). 
His countrymen have erected a monument at Tobolsk in honour 
of this RussJ^n Cortez. Bruun. 

(5.) ** Ahitliena.” — Alla Tana for Tana, whicl/ stood where 
is now Azoff, was a place of great importance in the 14th and 
15th centuries. Tt was comjdetely destroyed by Timour in 
1395, but the Venetians returned soon afterwards, as would 
appear by the statoinent of Clavijo, that six Venetian galleys 
arrived at the great city of Constantinople to meet the ships w’hich 
were coining from Tana’*. They maintained commercial inter- 
course with Tana even after its destruction by the Tatars in 1410, 
by the Turks in 1415, and later again by the Tatars; ami there 
is the evidence of De Lannoy {Voy. et Amhass,^ 43) that in 1421, 
four Venetian vessels arrived at Caila from that jiort. Schilt- 
liergcr, who visited Tana at this period or shortly afterwards, 
proves that it had recovered its coinmorcial jjrosperity, at all 
events so far as regards the fisheries, a fixet sujiported by Bar- 
baro. Bruun. 

(0.) Vulchat.” — In saying tlmt “ Vvilchat”, intended for 
Solkhat, was the capital of “ Ephepstzacli” or Kiptcliak,*Sclii]t- 
berger may not have been aware that this latter name included 
the whole of South Russia and the Crimea, of which, Solkhat, 
afterwards Esky Crim, actually became the chief town. Neumann 
believes the author to have made a mistake, which may have 
arisen from the fact that in his time there were many princes, as 
has already been shown, who disputed the sovereignty ; and a 
large portion of Kiptchak may have recognised the authority of 
one or the other of those princes who had taken up his residence 
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at Solkhat, for instance, the “viol emperour’V to whom Do 
Lannoy ( Voy. et Ainhass,^ 42) was accredited as the ambassador of 
Vithold in 1421, and who died at an unfortunate moment, be- 
cause the knight ‘leaves* us in ignoranco of his name. I believe 
that ruler to have beei^Ydegou, in the absence of any proof of 
Hammer’s statement {Gesch, G. H., 352), that Vithold’s 
oy ally was the chief*^f an independent state on the shores of 

the Black Sea so late as the year 1423. Buuun. 

* * 

(7). “ F6u^\ thousand houses are in the suburbs.” — The import- 
ance attached to Cafhi and the description of that city, is con- 
firmed from other sources,*excei)t with regard to t?ic estimated 
number of ho^lscs within the walls, and in the suburbs. That 
there were “ two kinds of Jew’s” (the Talmudists and the Karai'ms) 
is a well-authenticated fact. The four towns at the sea-side, de- 
pendant on CafFa, must have been L\isce, Gorzuni, Partcnicc, and 
lalita, now known as Aloushta, GourzoulF, Partenitc, and Yalta, Jill 
on the south coast of the peninsula, and the only places, besides 
CaiFa, at which Genoese consuls were stationed. Buuux. 

(8.) “ Karckeri.” — Kyrkyer, now Tcliyfout Kaleh — Jew’s 
Fortress — at one time the residence of the Crimean khans, is at 
present occupied by three or four Karaiin families only. It is 
situated in the hilly j)art of the Crimea, wliich was called Gothia 
in the 15th century, a name carelessly transcribed in the text as 
Sudi”, where the people w’ore derisively called by the Tatars 
“That” or “ Tatt”, a Turkish designation for a conquered race. 

^ Bruux. 

%- 

^ (9.) That.” — Mourtadd is the Turkish for renegade. Pallas 
(Foy. d. Us gonv. meridionaux de Vemp. de Jiussie, ii, 150) found 
that the Crimean Tatars applied the contemptuous term of Tadd 
to the Tatars on the south coast, because they did not consider 
them of pure descent, in consequence of the intercourse of their 
ancestors with the Greeks and Genoese during the occupation by 
those Christian people of that part of the peninsula. Ed. 

(10.) “ Semcherman.” — The author was. well informed in 

« 
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saying that the • martyrdom of St. Clement took place here, the 
Saroukerman of Aboulfeda who had never been in those parts ; 
the “Kersona ci vitas Clpmentia” of Rubriiquis (Recueil de Voy, et 
de etc., iv) and which had been constituted a bishop’s see 

in 1335 . , • , • Bruun. 

(10a.) Sary korman— Yellow Castle — was the name by which 
Chersoii, near modern Sevastopol, was kiiQ^ftm to Eastern writew. 
Pope Clement I. was exiled by the Emperor Trajan to that part of 
the Tauric Chersonesus, and siiffored martyrdom by^ing thrown 
into the sea. According to the legend, the sea ^codcd upon 
every annlve|^ary of the saint’s death, leaving tiie body exi^osed 
on the shore during the space of sev*en dtxys, nntjl in the 9th 
century, Cyril and Methodius the Apostles of the Slaves (the 
originators of the^lave illphabot), caused it to be interred at Ciier- 
son, whence the remains were subsequently removed to Kieif by 
the grand-prince Vladimir upon his conversion to Christianity. 

The Church of Romo gives a different version of this legend, 
and maintains that the relics of the pontiff are preserved in the 
cluirch of St. Clement on the Esquilino (T/ie Crimea and Tramc,, 
i, 22, 98). Ed. 

(11.) ‘‘they suppose that a man struck by lightning is a 
saint.” — The “Starchas” or. Tcherkess — Circassians — were knowm 
to Giovanni dal Piano di Carpine, Aboulfeda, Barbaro and others, 
and were more generally called Zikhes and Cossacks, two branches 
of that people. The proof of the identity of the Zikhes with the 
Cossacks or Tcherkess is to be found in Intoriapp {Jiamusio edi- 
tion^ 196), who visited the country ^n L'502 : “ Zychl in lingua 
vulgare, greca et latina cosi chiamati, et da Tartar! et TurchT 
dimandati Ciarcassi”. Their identity, however^ is established in 
the present work, and therefore before the Italian’s travels; it 
being stated in chapter 56 that the Turks designate, the “ Sygun” 
— Zikhes — by the name of “ Ischerkas” — Tcherkess. In the days 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De Adm, Imp,f c. 42), their ter- 
ritoiy extended along the Black Sea sliore over a distance of three 
hundred miles, from the river Oukroukh (Kouban), which sepa- 
rated them from Tamatarcha (Tanqan), to the river Nicopsis at 
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tho frontier of Abhase, a country that reached to Soteriopolis 
situated in all probability where is now Pytzounda the ancient 
PityuB, to the north west of Soukhoum K/tleh, for it is stated by 
Codinus {Hieroctis SynecdemiiSy etc., 315) that Pity us was at one 
time called Sotcropolis. 4 , * 

The Abhascs and tho Tcherkess speak different dialects of the 
swme tongue (Guldenctadt, Reisen durch RussL^ i, 463). Tho 
former were converted to Christianity through tho exertions of 
tho empg:pr Justinian, about a.d. 550 ; but Christianity was 
spread among the Zikhes previously to this, and if many adopted 
the Mahomedan faith, proofs are not wanting thai^ they did so 
from political^ motives and to please the Turks (Marigny, Voy. dam 
le pays des Tcherkesses^ in Potocki, ii, 308). Their conversion to 
Christianity has never kept them from a love oT pillage and tho 
sale of their own children, as is reported of them by Schiltberger and 
confirmed by Marigny, who is unable to conceive how a people to 
wliom freedom is the greatest boon could think of thus disposing 
of their own offspring. 

Marigny also confirms the statement that thunder was held 
in great veneration by the Tcherkess. “ They have no god of 
lightning’’, says this author, “but wo should deceive ourselves 
in 8 np])osing that they never had one. They hold thunder in 
great veneration, for they say it is. an angel wdio strikes tlio 
elect of God. The remains of one killed by lightning are buried 
with the greatest solemnity, and whilst mourning his loss, rela- 
tives oougratulato each other upon the distinction by which their 
family has been visited. When the angel is on his aerial flight, 
these people hurry out of thfeir dwellings at the noise he makes ; 
tind should ho not bo heard for any length of time, tlioy pray 
aloud entrejiting him to come to them.” Brucjn. 

(11a. The Tcherkess, which include the Natouhaitz, Shap- 
soughy, Abadzehy, Abhase and other tribes, were known to Straiio 
and Procopius ns persistent slave dealers and pirates, occupations 
which, according to the records of every age, they pursued un- 
ceasingly until tho complete subjugation and annexation of their 
country by Russia in 1863. Dubois de Montp^reux ( Voy. aiitovr 
du CancasCf etc., 1, 258) says, writing in 1839, that even under 
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the suzerainty of Russia the Ahliases would not give up the 
nefarious traffic which embraced, under certain circumstances, the 
sale of a son or daughter or sister ; and so lately as 185G, Oli- 
phant (Trans.-Gauc, Gampaigti, 125) found that the Abhases 
indulg^Hi chiefly in the* plunder of human beings. ‘‘ Seizing the 
handsomest boys and the prettiest girls, th^ would tear them 
shrieking from their agonised parents, andUswinging them on tlseir 
saddle-bow, gallop away ^ with them through the forest, followed 
by the cries and execrations of the whole population.” 

The custom of placing the dead upon trees is prfictiscd at the 
present tirn^ in Abliaso, where they are suspended in coffins to 
the branches, which creak as they arc swayed by /he wind, and 
produce melancholy noises (7%^ Grime^i and Transc.^ ii, 136). 

Kr>. 


(12.) “One is called Kayat, the otlier lubu, the third Mugal.” 
— Considering the little care taken by Schiltberger and his tran- 
scribers to hand dow'u to us proper and geographical names with 
sufficient exjtctncss to enable us to prove their identity, it is no 
easy task to determine what were the “ Kayat” and “ Inbii*' who, 
with the Mongols, formed the population of Great Tatary. What- 
ever the correct names, they were probably communicated to 
Schiltberger l>y the natives or their Mongol chiefs. The latter 
were able to distinguish from their own people, those w'ho liad 
retained for a longer period than others their *hereditary chiefs 
under the suzerainty of the descendants of Jongiz Khan. The 
principal tribes were undoubtedly the Kerait ai^ Uigour, whoso 
rulej*s, named Edekout, a name rdhii tiding us of the celebrated 
“Edigi” whom Schiltberger accouipanied to Siberia, pi^servfld 
their ‘indcjteiidonce until the year 1328 (Erdmann, Temud. d, 
TT, 245). Ncuinann asserts that two of the tribes named were 
the Kajat or Kerait, and the Uighur, a statement he leaves un- 
supported ; wo are therefore justified in assuming that reference 
is made rather to the Kaitak and Jambolonk, two tribes the 
author must have had frequent opportunities of meeting. 

In Masoiidi’s time, the Kaitak or Kai'dak inhabited the northern 
slopes of the Caucasus towards the Caspian Sea. There, also, 

N 2 
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Aboulfeda placed them, and there they are to this day. Wo 
have seen how futile were their endeavours to oppose Timour 
upon his last expedition against Toktamiqh, e-nd that Romanists 
and Christians of‘other denominations soon afterwards introduced 
themselves amongst the^ji ; but that they had not discoivtinued 
their evil practices is proved by the bitter experience of the Rus- 
siajfi merchant Nikitin, j^rho was plundered when shipwrecked on 
their coast in 1468. It was in vain that, he sought to recover his 
property, even though he appealed to Shirvan Shah, brother-in- 
law to Ali ^ek their prince (Dorn, Versiich einer Gesch, der 
Schirwan-Schj 582). The Kaitak were a people ^f sufficient 
importance to have attracted the notice of Schiltbergcr, when he 
passed through their territory on his way from Persia to Groat 
Tatary. 

Whilst in those parts, the author m\i8t have spent some time 
amongst the Nogai of the tribes of Jamboloiik or Yembolouk, as 
they are designated by Thunniann (Biisching, Gr, Erdbeschr.^ iv, 
387), and who were so named because their earliest settlements 
were near the Jem or Yemba which flows into the Caspian. It was 
only towards the close of the 18th century that they moved to 
the western shores of the Sea of Azoff, where they njet with other 
Nogai, at a time that the territory was being annexed to the 
Russian empire. The wandering life of these Tatars, and their 
frequent internecine divisions, justify us in assuming that in 
Schiltbergcr's tirfie the greater number, if not the whole of the 
Jambolouks, had moved their encampments in a westerly direc- 
tion, and this explains why the Tatar duke mot by De Lannoy 
{Voy, et Ambass.y 40) in 1421^; who lived on the ground with all 
hts people, was named Jambo. It was in the power of the de- 
scendants of that duke to remove to any other more convenient 
site ; it is, therefore, very possible, that the fortress and town of 
• Yabou, ceded in 1517 by the Crimean Khan to Sigismund of 
Poland, together with other places on the Dnieper, may have 
belonged to him (Sbornyk by Prince Obolensky, i, 88). I feel 
that we are at liberty to infer from these several facts that tiie 
“ Inbtt” were Tatars of the Jambolouk Horde. Bhuun. 
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(13.) “and has daily twenty thousand men at his court.”— In 
writing after his own fashion the native name of Fostat as “ Missir”, 
erroneously called Old Cairo by Europeans (Abd-Allalif, 6". dt Sacy 
edition^ 424), Schiltberger imagined that the Aame was equally 
applicable to Cairo, because at that period the two towns had 
largely extended towards each other, so as to form one city. De 
Launoy (Foy. et Amhass,^ 80) distinguishes Cairo from Fostat . or 
Misr, which ho calls Babylon, a name it had received in conse- 
quence of the settlement there of a Babylonian colony in the reign 
of Cambyses (Noroff, Pout, po YeyhyptoUy i, 154). '’Even now the 
Copts incUvJe a part of Cairo and of Fostat under the name of 
BobKen — Little Babylon — the new Babylon of the writers of the 
middle ages, who took it upon themselves to bestow on the sove- 
reigns of Egypt the title of Sultan of Babylon, and some of whom, 
Arnold of Lubcck for instance (GescJiichtschr, der DeiUsch, Vorzeit.y 
etc,, xiii Jahrhund. iii, 283), have even confounded the Euphrates 
with the Nile. Do Lannoy assists ns in a measure to discern the 
error into which Schiltberger has fallen . . . . “ est a-s9avoir que 
le Kaire, Babillonne et Boulacq furent jadis chascune ville k par 
lui, mais k present s^cst tellement 6difliee, que ce n’est que uno 
mesme chose, ct y a aucunc mauicre de fossez entro deux plas sans 
eaue, combien qu41 y a moult de maisons et chemins entre deux, et 
pent avoir du Kaire k Babillonne trois milles et de Boulacq au 
Kaire trois mille.” Noroff considered Boulak to be the Egyptian 
^lanchcster, because of the manufactories estAblished there by 
Mehcmet Ali. The population of the three tow'iis was quite in 
ju*oportion to their extent, and certainly so cont^^iucd until about 
twenty yeara before De Lannoy arrival, when it decreased ; 
indeed it is stated by Aboul-Mahazin, that Egypt and Syria had 
fallen preys to every sort of calamity during the reign of Faradj, 
1399-1412. Apart from the Mongol invasion and incessant civil 
war, those countries vrere assailed by the European maritime*, 
powers, and visited by plague and famine, so that the population 
was reduced by one-third. 

There was a time when it was generally believed t^at the 
jieople in Cairo could not be numbered, because it w’os considered 
the most populous x;ity in the world, with more inhabitants than 
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all Italy contained, the vagabonds it sheltered sufficing to till 
Venice ! In saying this, Breideubach (Webb, A Survey of Egypt 
and Syria, etc.) does not fail to observe : ‘^Audita refero — neque 
enim ipse nnineravi.** Schiltberger may have thought the same, 
when he computed the ^trects in “ Missjr** to bo as numerous 
as were the houses in Caffa ; and t^iis he did that his readers 
might be the better able^to judge of the difference between the two 
cities. 

That the sultan’s suite consisted of twenty thousand men is 

most probabte,^ allusion being made to the dwellers in the citadel. 

Thus, Dc Lannoy : — cst Icdit chastel moult grant^.coinme uiio 

villo ferm^e, ct y habite deepens avecq le soudan grant quantite de 
\ 

gens, en csp6cial bicn lo nombro do deux millo csclavcs dc cheval 
qu’il payo a ses souldees comnic scs mailleurs gens d’ariues k 
garder son corps, fcuinies et enftiins, et autres gens grant 
nombro.” 

In 1778, thirty thousand people lived in the citadel, one half of 
that number being troops (Parsons, Travels in Asia and Africa, 
etc., 382). Bruun. 

(14.) ‘‘no person can be made king sultan unless he has been 
sold.” — The Mamelouk militia, formed, as the name indicates, of 
old slaves, arrogated to themselves the right of elevating to the 
throne one of their own number, upon the death of the sultan. 
Sec Do Lannoy (5^3), Bruun. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

^ • 

(1.) “ and on the spike he must rot.” — Among those who had 
reigned or assumed the supremo power in Egypt, appear the names 
of “Marochloch” and “Jusuphda”, intended for Barkok and 
Faradj ; also “ Mathas”, whoso reign intervened between that of 
“Marochloch” and “Jusuphda”. The successors of the latter 
were ‘'Zechem”, “ Schyacfiili”, and “ Malleckchafcharffi” also 
known as “ Balmander”, who w^as no other than Boursbai, 1422- 
1 438 ; be assumed upon his accession, according to custom, the 
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title of Ak Mclyk, and tho distinctive prefix of Alashrof Seif uddiii 
Abuul-Nazr — The most Noble Sword of tho Faith, and Father of 
Victory (Weil, besch. Uer ChaLy v, 167). “Mathas"’ was Miutash 
or Mautash, governor of Malatia, who, after ha\dng for a time re- 
placed Barkok, perished in 1393 by being broken on tho wheel. 
It is possible, However, th*at Arabian Authors have otherwise 
described the mode of Maiitash’s execution, Hifrongh misax)prcheii- 
sion, because the sawing in two parts was a punishment of anti- 
qnity, practised in eastern couYitrics other than Egypt. Dion 
Cassius (Ixviii, 32) relates that the Jews in Cyrep^ and Egypt, 
under Trajan, having revolted, sawed in two the Romans and 
(irecks who fell into their hands, • staining their faces with 
the blood of their victims, and adorning theinscflves with tho 
skin. In one of thg admirable notes to his translation of 
Makrizi, Quatrcmcre (i, 72, note 103) cites numerous instances of 
this kind of punishment in Schiltberger’a day, not in Egypt only, 
but also in Persia and among tho Mongols. The Russian princes 
captured after tho battle of the Kalka, in 1223, were thus tortured 
(Karanisin, Hist, de Jlussie, iii, 291). 

“ Zecliein’* is to bo identified with Jakam, governor of Syria, 
who revolted against Faradj. He was acknowledged as sultan in 
Syria, but succumbed in a war with Kara Yclek in 1405-06. 

“ Schyachin’' is a name that slightly recals to mind Sheykh 
Mahmoud, sultan in 1421 ; he was successor to the calif)h Abbas 
al-mustein Billahy who reigned for a few months after tho death 
of Faradj in 1412 ; but Sheykh Mahmoud died a natural death 
at an advanced age, and could not therefore have been the ruler” 
whoso execution Schiltberger descrji)C8 so minutely, that he must 
have been a witness to his torments. None of Bonrsbai’s pre<Je- 
cessors — Ahmed, the eldest son of Mahmoud — Tater, an old Mame- 
louk — or Mohammed, the youngest son of Mahmoud, deposed by 
Boursbai, met with tho fate of “Schyachiu”, a name intended 
perhaps for Amhiri, governor of Safad, who raised tho standard 
of revolt at the very commencement of Boursba'i’s reign. He 
was deserted by his followers, and* having surrendered pilt 
to torture, 1422, perhaps eiidiiriiig the sufferings to which 
^ Schyachin” was subjected. Bruun. 
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(2,) ^'his title and superscription.*^- — Neumanii believes that 
this letter, with the titles it confei*s bn the sultan, was the invention 
of the Armenians who communicated it to the aiAhor ; but there 
is nothing very extraordinary or improbable in the statement, that 
Boursbai* had lient letters to various Christian potentates upon the 
occasion of his daughter’s marriage, because that’ sovereign enter- 
tained diplomatic and commercial relations with the maritime re- 
pul)lics of Italy, with ftie kings of Aragon and Cyprus, and the 
emperor of Byzantium, to each (ff ‘whom, and not to the Pope, was 
addressed thb» Jotter to “ Bom”, a word allowably substituted fur 
Bourn, a name which included Greece and the Turkish possessions 
in Europe. Bruun. 

(3.) “ the all-powerful of Carthago.” — Boursbai certainly com- 
mitted an anachronism in styling himself tlio autocrat of Carthage, 
for he could only have possessed the mins of that city. As the 
successor of the Fatimites, or protector of the Abbasside caliphate, 
the sultan may have claimed Tunis, built partly at his own 
expense, near the remains of Borne’s ancient rival, whose renown 
in Africa must have survived, and whose name may therefore 
have been preferred to that of Tunis. But I am more inclined to 
substitute for Carthage that noted sanctuary of Islam, Kairvan, 
called by Aboulfeda, Cayroan, and which was considered the most 
beautiful city in Magrcb. Bruun, 

(4.) ** Lord of Zuspillen, Lord of the highest God in Jherusa- 
lem.” — “ Zuspillen” is applicable either to Sicily, which at one 
time belonged to^the Aghlabites, or still more so to Seville, called 
Ishbilia by the Persians, ^ 

‘In a Jotter to Shah Bokh the son of Timour, in 833 of the 
Hegira, the sultan Boursbai styles himself Lord of Jerusalem ; 
possibly the sense of the passage turned by Schiltberger into 
**ain herr des obristen gots,” which, being an imitation of the 
Hebrew, was Hebrew to him. Bruun, 

’ Capadocie.” — It is doubtful whether Boursbai, or the 

inventor of his titles, would have mentioned any one place for the 
second time, vet the name Canadocie” annears twice. In his 
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letter to Shah Sokh, Boursbai entitles Jerusalem, the Venerable ; 
so that this “ Cayadocie” may have been similarly intended for an 
appellation, since the region of that name would be quite out of 
place between Jerusalem and the Jordan. • It is possible, however, 
that for “ Capadocie” w^ should read Cf^emaum, now known as 
Tell-Hum, where ‘are many ruins which comprise those of an 
edifice surpassing in grandeur and nfa^ificence anyth^ig 

Robinson (^Biblical Researches^ etc.) saw in Palestine. Bruun. 

* » 

(G.) “her son our nephew of Nazareth.” — It may fairly be 
doubted whether this passage was really included amongst the 
sultan’s titles, its appearance in the MS. being due to some mis- 
conception on the part of the author, from his being but indiffer- 
ently initiated in the mysteries of Mahomedanisni \ how, other- 
wise, could ho have supposed that his protector had entitled Jesus 
his “ neff’- -nephew. With regard to Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
names conceivably included in the list, Schiltberger may have 
been informed that Mahomedans revere our Saviour as being one 
of their own Neby or chief prophets ; or he may have been told 
that Christ was designated Neffs, Neps — spirit, soul, Jesus is 
also called Rouh — the Spirit of God. 

Through some similar misconception, Boursbai is made to boast 
of his relationship to the Virgin Mary, which could not have been 
the case either, seeing that sho, in like manner, is venerated by 
Mussulmans. • Bruun. 

(7.) “seventy-two towers all embellished with^ marble.” — That 
the number seventy -two was cmplojfed by Asiatics to designate a 
large number, is demonstrated by numerous examples, otl^r thi^ 
the following. Seventy-two was the number of tribes in Syria ; 
of the Mahomedan sects ; of the disciples of our Saviour ; of the 
Persian Mushids ; of the towers of Jeziret-ibn-Omer, etc., etc. As 
to the seventy-two towers of “ Qermoni’*, Robinson {Biblical Re* 
searches^ etc.) has noted that Hermon is surrounded as if by a belt 
of temples. • ^ 

“Talapharum” is the well-known Tell el-Faras at the termina- 
tion of Jabal-el-Heis, a spur of Jabal-el-Shcykh or Hermon. 

Bruun. 
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(8.) “inhabited by se von ty-t wo languages/' — Thjs “ great forest” 
is the Caucasus, the extent of the great mountain^range in a direct 
line from sea to sea, agreeing exactly with the length given. The 
seventy-two languages ‘are the seventy-two nationalities (Dorn, 
Geog, 221), each of which spoke different tongue; they 

were the seventy-two nations confined by Alexander beyond the 
Ct^pian Gates. ^ 

There exists a tradition, that when upon his death-bed Mahomet 
recommended to the faithful iKe conquest of the Caucasus, a 
country he h*td ever held in special veneration, so that several 
Shyite sects place it, in point of sanctity, above jtho cities of 
Arabia (D'Ohsson, Des Peitp, dxt Cauc,^ ii, 182). It is therefore 
not at all strange that the sovereignty over a region so specially 
blessed and in which the sultan Inmsclf was born, should have 
been included amongst his dignities, since he was entitled, m a 
measure, to consider tlio power of the founder of Alexandria to bo 
his heritage. 

Claiming the monarchy, as he did, over the forests of the 
Caucasus, the sultan naturally added thereunto his possession of 
Cappadocia, a portion of which did indeed belong to him, and 
wherein he had every riglit to situate Paradise, Mahomedans 
believe, as do Christians and Jews, that the Garden was in a 
beautiful laud called Adn, watered by a marvellous river which 
was the sgurce of the Euphrates, of the Tigris, the Jihouii 
(Pyramus of the* ancients) and the Syhoun (Sams), all in Cap- 
padocia or ill its immediate neighbourhood. Really, Boursbai 
was no failhcr ^out in his calculations, than were those learned 
men who recognised the twojast -named rivers in the Oxus and 
Jaxarte^ (Hammer), ii>tho Araxes and Phasis (Brugsoh), and even 
in the Volga and Indus (Raumer). Bruun. 


(9.) “the guardian of the caves.” — The disappearance, a.d. 873, 
at the ago of twelve, of Mohammad the descendant of Ali and the 
twelfth and last Imam, in a cave near Sermen Rey, distant thirty- 
two mKes from Baghdad, gave rise to numerous conjectures, all of 
equal absurdity. The Shyites believe that this Mehdy, or celestial 
judge, is still in the unknown cave, and they await his return as 
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impatiently as d| the Jews that of the Messiah. The Sunnites 
are switisfied that jwhen the world comes to an end, he will make 
his appearance accompanied by three hundred and sixty celestial 
spirits, and prevail upon the people of the e»rth to embrace 
Islamism (D’Ohsson, Tal^lean, general de O., i, 152). 

The sultan of Egypt is said to have styled himself ‘‘the guardian 
ef the caves’’ (ein vogt dcr hcllen), perhajpS because the cavern 
was under his protection ; but it is also possible that for “ hcllen” 
wc should read Hello or Halle, thb’Gerinan for llillah, on the site 
t»r ancient Babylon, and celebrated for such hol^j* places in its 
neiglibourhootj as Kerbela and Mcsjyd Ali, the Campo Santo to 
wliich the Shyites perform pilgrima^s (Ritter, Die Evdkunde 
etc., ix, 842, 8G9, 055). * Biiuun. 


(10.) “ Destructor of the Gods.” — It is impossible to agree with 
J’cnzcl, that Schiltbcrgcr entertained the strange notion of having 
seen a protector of hell in that BoursbaY, whom Pcnzel himself 
admits had glorified himself as being the friend of all gods (allcr 
Gotter Freund), because the last title on the list is “ Destructor 
of the Gods” (Ain niiig dcr gutter). But hero Penzel is again at 
fault in his interpretation of Schiltberger’s meaning, because tho 
inonarch who claimed to bo the Light of the true Faith (S. de 
t:Jacy, Chre&iom. Arahe, J22), rather than boast of his friendship 
for the gods, would have declared himself to be, in kqeping with 
the tenets of his religion, the implacable enemy to idolatry, a 
destructor of gods, a Mahhy, transforrued in the text into 
“ nifig”. ^ 

There is some ditliculty in accounting for tho sultan’s usurpa- 
tion of the title of “ tho mighty emperor of ConstantinoppeJ”. 

Ins letter to Shah llokh, alluded to in note 4, jmgo 184, he wrote 
as follows : “ The kings of the earth have come from all parts as 
the bearers of their homage. The King of Hormuz, the Sultan of 
Hisu, the sou of Karaman ; these princes, sovereigns of their 
countries, the Sultan of the revered city of Mecca, the Sultans of 
Yemen, of Magreb, and of Tekrour,^ the King of Cyprus,^ since 
dead, all have presented themselves at my Court”. ITiis king of 
Gyprus, who >vag named John and died in 1432, was captured by 
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the Egyptians on tlieir expedition to the island ivf 1426, and being 
forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of the sultjiu, agreed to pay 
annual tribute to the amount of twenty thousana dinars, to enable 
him to obtain hia freedom (Weil, Gesck. der Chah^ v, 1 77). John II., 
emperor of Byzantium, sought, but in vain, to intercede for the 
king by entering into negociations with’ the sultan 173), 

ugon which occasion he may possibly have stooped to pay homage 
as others did, for he was not ashamed at another time to prostrate 
himself and kiss the Pope’s slipper. It is likely enough that ho 
presented himself under the name of Tekrour, a country Silvester 
de Sacy is at a loss to determine. Tekrour, however, need not 
have been the name of a country at all, but a corruption of 
Takfour, a de&ignation in the East for the emperor of Constanti- 
nople. 

The homage of the ruling powers on earth, did not suffice to 
satisfy the despot Boursbai, for his ambition wafted him to the 
skies (“the lord [of the places] where Enoch and Ilelyas are 
buried”), the place of sepulture, say the Mahomedans, of their 
prophets Enoch, and Elias the protector of travellers, and who is 
believed by the Jews to have been borne away to heaven 
(D’Ohsson, L c., i, 51, 111). 

Another title, though less bombastic, is still more puzzling, 
unless “ Kaylamer” is to be identified with the fortress of 
Kalamil visited in 1221 by Willbrand of Oldenburg (Viv. do 
Saint-Martin, Bcac, de VA. J/,, i, 488), after leaving Mamistra 
(Mopsvesta of the ancients, Mimistra of the Byzantines, the actual 
Missis). Wheu^upon this journey, Willbrand left on his right 
hand a place called the King’i^Black Castle, an indication that con- 
ducts i^s with Saint-Martin to the defile known to the ancients as 
the Pyleo Armenia) or Pyla) Ciliciee, now called Demyr Kapou by the 
Turks; evidently the same locality as that noticed by Marino Sanudo 
{Liber Seci'et, Fidel,, etc., 221 — Pauthier, Marco Polo, cxxxii, 1). 
“Tartan autem sequenti anno (1260) violenter irrumpentes, 
ceperunt Alapiam, Harem, Hamam, Calamelam et Damascum/ 
The f&rtress of Calamcla being included among the chief cities iu 
Syria, it is to bo inferred that its strategical and commercial 
importance had greatly increased during the half century that 
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imiispired after fWillbratid's visit. Nor does Calamila seem to 
have escaped thj^ notice of Italian navigators, for the name, 
slightly varied, appears in the hydrographic charts of the 
14th century. In the Catalan atlas, 13 75; for instance, Caramila 
is* ovidei^tly the same ae^ the Cramela spoken of by the author of 
Liher Secrek>i'um Fidelitim^ etc., who observes that it stood on 
the site of ancient Issus, the gulf of this ^efty being marked jn 
the chart, “ golfo de Cramela*'. At that* time, Cramela divided 
the possessions of the sultan of Egypt from those of the king of 
Armenia; and considering its importance, the sukan may not 
have disdain^ to style himself amir of Calamila, transformed 
by Schiltberger into '‘Amorach of Kaylhmcr”. 

The next name, “ Galgaricn”, is undoubtedly * intended for 
Khozary or Gazary, described by Marino Sanudo (Kunstraaiin, 
JShtd, iiher M. S, 105) as Galgjiria, a dependancy of the Tatars, 
inhabited by “ Gothi et aliqui Alaui*’. It was a Genoese possession 
ill the Crimea, whence was carried on a large export trade, chiefly 
in slaves to Alexandria, where many afterwards became men of 
note; but Khozary was a dependancy of Kiptchak, a name that 
signifies — hollow tree — the distinctive title immediately following 
that of “ the mighty emperor of Galgarien” as “ the Lord of the 
withered tree”. The rulers of Kiptchak, or khans of the Golden 
Horde, were long bound by the strictest ties of friendship to the 
sultans of Egypt, and as zealous followers of Mahomet, wore not 
likely to question their right to hold the first place among the 
monarchs of Islam. 

That the high position attained by those |ultans did not 
influence them against according Kheir protection to Christian 
jiotentates, is evident from the intimate relations that Existed 
between themselves and the kings or emperors of Abyssinia, among 
whom should certainly be included Prester John, in enclosed 
Kuinany”. 

It is now generally admitted that Marco Polo, with his usual 
good faith, stated the precise truth in affirming that in his time, 
one George, a descondent of Prester John, became the goveAor of 
a province as a vassal of China. This prince professed the 
Roman Catholic faith, instead of JJestorianism as did his grand- 
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father Ovang Khan, chief of the Keraits, and n^t, as Oppert has 
sought to prove {Der Johannes in Sage und ^esch,, etc., Berlin, 

18G4) of the Gour Khan of the Karakhitaians mentioned by Rubrii- 
quis. Ill either S3ase it is pretty certain that so soon as European 
intercourse with the interior of Asia decreased, the existyice of a 
Christian state on the Nile, to the south of Egypt, became more 
g^erally known ; a state to which Haythoun, the Armenian histo- 
rian, had already directed the Pope’s attention {De Tartarian c. 57, 
apud Webb, A Snrmy of Egypt and Syriay etc., 394), and it there- 
after became tlie custom to metamorphose the Christian monarch of 
the JSTubians and Abyssinians into Prester John, Lilc^j Schillberger, 
Do Launoy (Foy. et Amhat^.y 03) knew of no other Prester John, 
and far from admitting his dcpendanco on the sultan, a condition 
to bo inferred by the title of protector attributed to the latter by 
Schiltborger, the knight implies that it was rather the sultan who 
was in a state of dependauco on Prester John, in whose jiower it 
lay to destourber lo cruschou” of the Nile, which he certainly 
would have done, but for the fear of victimising the many 
Christians in Egypt. 

In another chapter, De Lannoy terms these Christians “Christians 
of the girdle’*, a name that was applied, says his commentator 
(Webb), in consequence of a law promulgated a.d. 856 by the 
caliph Motouakek, which proscribed that Jews and Christians 
should weal’ a broad leathern girdle. It appears, however, that in 
course of time Mio Nestoriaiis and Jacobites also became subject 
to the same law, and this accounts for the expression, “ Prester 
John, in euclosgd Ilumany”, which, if intended for Abyssinia, a 
country mistaken by Marco i^olo and De Lannoy for that of tho 
Rrahmjns, would indicate that the former was inhabited by 
the Christians of tho girdle. (De Launoy styles tho primate of 
the Copts, tho primate of India.) That they w’ere believed to be 
in Abyssinia is proved in tho following lines from Juan de la 
Encina’s narrative of his journey to Jerusalem in the year 1500. 

“ Hay muclias nacipnes alii de Cliristianos, 

De Griegos, Latinos, y do Jacobitiis, 

Y de los Armenios, y mas ^laronistas 
y de la cintura, que son Gorgianos : 
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y Jb estos parecen los mas Indianos, 

De nabito y geato mas feo, qiie piilcro : 

Mafiiquanto al gozar del Santo Scpulcro 
Son prdgim^s todoa en Christo y hermanos.” 

This ^author evidently confounds the Georgians with the 
Abhases a>id the 'latter witfi the Abyaslnians, as had frequently 
been done before him. In quoting from documents preserved 
among the archives at Kdnigsberg, a letter from Conrad of Jun- 
ghigen, Grand-Master of tlie Teutonic Order, dated January 20, 
1407, and addressed to Prester John, “ regi Abassim’^, Karatnsin 
(Hist de iii, 388), observes, that the superscription applies 

to the king of Abhase in the region <5f the Caucasus, and not to 
the king of Abyssinia. Wo read, likewise, in tHe chronicle of 
Alberic (Rel, de J^ean da Plan de Oarpin, 161) that the legato 
Polagius “ misit nuntios suos in Abyssiniain terrain ot Gcorgian- 
omm, qui sunt viri catholici”. 

The friendship that existed between the ‘‘ negus christianissi- 
mus’* and the sultan was certainly but rarely interrupted, probably 
because they sympathised in o«ch other’s ajiprchensions ; but the 
sentiments entertained by Iloursbai towards the caliph, must 
have been of a diflerent niiturc, so that ho may have taken 
upon himself to borrow the title of “guardian of Wadach’\ or 
Baghdad. Buuun. 

• 

(11.) “This is done on all the roads of the king -sultan.” — It 
would appear that during the author’s stay in Egypt, the ladies 
of that country exceeded all bounds in the abuj|p of the freedom 
they wore permitted to enjoy durin|^ the Bai'ram festivities, judging 
by the severe measures adopted hy the sultan, to their prejudice, 
in 1432 (Weil, Gesch, der Ciud.^ v, 208). It was forbidden to every 
woman, and there were no exceptions, to leave her house, so that 
the unmarried even incurred the risk of dying of starvation. This 
law was subsequently modified in favour of coloured slaves and 
old women, and the young were only permitted to leave their 
home for the bath, on the express understanding that llicy re- 
tmned immediately afterwards. 

By another decree, promulgated in the early part of his reign. 
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the sultan Boursbai' abolished the anoient oustowwhiob required 
that the ground should be kissed by all who wera admitted to his 
presence ; and it was thenceforth ordained, that'accordin^ to the 
rank of the persqu introduced, so his hand or the hem of his gar- 
ment should be kissed. But he was soon persuaded to resort to 
the old usage, except theft instead of k:issing thd groupd with the 
mouth, those presejxttd were to touch the ground with the hand, 
which was then to be kissed. ' Schiltberger could not have been in 
Egypt before the abolition of the*" above ridiculous and barbarous 
custom, in the, first year of Boursbai’s reign ; but there were no 
doubt numerous instances in his day of obsequious ^ourtiers and 
other parasites who did actually kiss the ground. The ceremonial 
and etiquette observed at the presentation and reception of am- 
bassadors, was in accordance with the customs^ of the Turks and 
Tatars upon such occasions. 

The little bell for post-horses was introduced by the Mongols 
into Russia, and having been in use on post -roads ever since the 
time of their domination, has substituted the horn of the French 
and German postillion. • Bruun. 

(12.) ‘^and they send it to whosoever it belongs.*^ — Pigeons 
were employed in Asia as camera, in very remote times. It was 
pigeon service of which the daughter of the governor of Atra, 
Hatra, oi^ al Hadr, availed herself, that enabled Sapor, king of 
Persia, 240-271, to capture the city which the emperor. Sevems 
had failed to take. It is recorded by numerous European and 
Eastern writers, that the pigeon-post was in general use in Syria 
and Egypt during' the Crusa^les. In his story of the Crusade 
under Henry VI., in 1196, Arnold, bishop of Lubeck, describes the 
training of pigeons, which was similar to what wo read in the text, 
and observes that ** the Infidels are more highly -gifted than the 
children of light*’, the training of pigeons being the invention of 
the Infidels, whose practice was imitated by their enemies. 
After the fall of Bairouth iu^ll97, Boemund, prince of Antioch, 
annouxfeed the good tidings 4o his subjects by despatching a 
pigeon. 

Khalil Daheri (Qiiatromdre, i, 66, note 77), an Arabian writer 
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of the 15th oeutlrj, reports that Bclbeis, Salehieh, Katia, and 
Varradeh or Bari^h, were the pigeon-post stations on the road to 
Syria. According to M^krizi {ihid.y 56), ^VarrajJcli was distant 
eighteen miles from Alarih. Query 1 Fort Arich or el -A rich in 
Lower wheias the^’rensh capitulatft>n was signed in 1800. 

Aboui-Mahazin declares that Bir al-Kady — Th^ Kady^s well — must 
have marked the limits of Syria and Egypt.® 

Another Arabian writer (Abd-AJlalif, S. de Sac^ edition, 43) 
calls Alarich, Alaris — changed by the bishop of Lubeck, as his 
German editors believe, into Aliir, a name almost to be identified 
with Archey*^ one of the princit^al pigeon stations. 

• Bruun. 

(13.) “sacka.” — Literally, in Turkish, a water carrier. A 
pelican is sdkit koutchou. Ei>. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

(I.) The Inhdels call the mountain Miintagi.” — Hushan dagh, 
the correct name given by the Anibs, is hero hajided down to us 
as ‘‘Muntagi”, which differs so widely from the native appellation 
of Sinai’, that it may have been derived from the word Montagna, 
j>os8ibly the generic name by which the mount was^ known to pil- 
grims. In such a case, SchiltbergcFs con)paiuous would have been 
Italians, who, on the supposition that they were mariners, supplied 
him with the details he gives on the Red Sea — its lireadth, which 
is repreipnted at double its actual extent — and the information^ 
that it had to be crossed to attain Sinai ; although we know^froni 
De Lannoy that the journey from Egypt was performed “eii 
costiant la mer”. The knight makes no mention of the wondeiful 
supply of oil at the monastery of St. Catherine,, nor of the other 
miracles performed by the saint ; but he explains why the Infidels 
went to Sinai At the foot of the n^ount was a church St. 
Catherine, “ k mani^re d*un chastel, forte et quarr^*e, od les trois 
lois de Jh6su-Crist, de Moyse et do Mahominct sont en trois 6glises 
repr€sent4es”. • Bruun. 


o 
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(1a.) This somewhat confused description <» St. Catherine's 
moulit and of Mount Sinai, is to be accounted fc^ by Schiltberger’s 
Btateme^that he had not ascended the latter, and that he de- 
scribed file sites from hearsay only. He distinguishes, however, 
St. Catherine from whaf he calls ‘‘ Muntfegi, the moi^^ahi of the 
apparition*’, upon o^i^bioh, as he was informed, God appeared to 
looses in a burning Wish ; \vhere ‘flows the spring from the rock 
that Moses struck with his sta4f-j the site where our Lord delivered 

to him the tables with the ten Commandments, etc., etc. “ Mun- 
«• 

tagi” may therefore have been intended for Musa dagh, the 
Turkish, as Jabal Musa is^he Arabic for Mountain ^f Moses, about 
which, in tlie words of Dean Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, 39) 
the traditions of Israel have lingered, certainly since the 6th 
century, and perhaps from a still earlier date. Mount Sinai* is 
called Tur Sina by Ibn liaukal, and Jabal Tur and Et Tur by 
Edrisi and Aboulfeda. Ei>. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

(1.) the village of Mambertal.” — MambertaV* for Mamre, 
by which name Hebron also was known (Gen. xii, 18 ; xxxv, 27), 
and was probably so called after Mamre the Amorite, the friend 
of Abraham (Gen. xiv, 13). Sir John Mandevilo*s tradition of the 
Dry Tree (Voyages and Travels, etc.) as it was related to him, 
agrees almost w^ord for word with the tale in the text, except that 
Sir John saw JBi oak, whereas Schiltbergcr’s tree was called by the 
^Infldels ‘^caipe” (Sir John writes Dirpe), and selvy is tho Turkish 
for cypress. Commentators on the Holy Scriptures have said that 
plains of Mamre (Gen. xiii, 18 ; xviii, 1) is a mis-translation for 
oaks of Mamre, but the Turkish for oak is meyshe. The great 
tree seen by Robinson in 1838 (Biblical Researches, etc., ii, 81) 
was an oak \ it measured 22^ feet in oiroumferonce in the lower 
pairjlg the branches extending over a diameter of 89 feet. It stood 
soflitiu'ily near a well in the midst of a field, and was sound and in 
a:^tiunving state. A long and comprehensive note on the Arbro 
or Arbro Sol, will be foflnd in Yule’s Marco Polo, i, 132. 
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(2.) “it is wefc taken care of.” — The distance from Hebnjn to 
Jerusalem, as giv|^ in chapter 40, is correct (llaumor, PalcpJttna^ ^ 
etc., 201) ; so is the statfcSent that Hebron was the city of 

the Philistines, for Josephus (Wars, etc., xii, 10) says that it w’as " 
a royal ci^|^f-the C^naaftites^ ♦ 

“ Oarpo” may have indicated the caroub locust tree (Die 
charube von Kujin ; see Rosen, Die Pfitriarikengruft zu Hebron, Si 
Zeiisch'i'ift /. aXlg, Erdk,, neue Folg^ xiv, 426), or the turpentine 
tree, which Josephus and others have stated grow in those parts, 
where a small and sterile valley still boars the significant name of 
Sallet-el-Boutri!feh — Place of the Turp^itine tree. In course of 
time, the turpentine tree of Josephus became confiounded with 
Abraham’s oak, mentioned in the Bible, which the Russian pilgrim 
Daniel (Noroff, Peter, en T. S., 77) says ho found in loaf, and 
might have been a huge tree of the sort noticed by Robinson. 
The tree seen by Schiltbcrgcr must have been of another kind, 
because it was withered ; ho could not otherwise have transmitted 
to us the prophecy so encouraging to our own desires, and in 
accordance with the presentiments of the Infidels themselves, 
that the day will come when they shall bo expelled from the holy 
places. 

No person is allowed to enter the mosque wherein the holy 
patriarchs lie (see page 60), as was the case in the 15th century, 
unless provided with the sultan’s firman. We arojtold fey Novairi 
and other authors (Makrizi by Quatrcmcre, ii, 249), that when the 
sultan Bibars, 1260-1264, visited Khalil (Hebron), and learnt that 
Christians and Jews were permitted to enter upoff payment of a 
feei*he at once put a stop to the practice. Hammer (Gesch. der^ 
Ilclwne, etc., 129) states that Mussulmans have held Hebron in 
great estimation since the reign of the caliph Mostershid (stabbed 
to death by an assassin in 1 1 20), when the remains of several 
bodies found in the caves, were passed off as being those of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, although, according to Moses, they 
were interred at Hebron, where they places of sepulture are 
pointed out by Christians. 

The author of Itinerarium Hiorosolymitanum (Parthey et Pinder, 
ItvMT. Ant, Ang.f etc., 283) thus ilrites with reference to the 

o 2. 
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beautiful church consti^j^cted by Constantine tne Great nesx^the 
turpentine tree of Abraham :***Inde Terebinth .[pebron mil. ii, ubi 
. est memoria per qua^rum ex lapidibusi miree pulchritudinis, in 
qua posit 1 suut Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sarra, Bebecca et Lea.*’ 

About the year 60^, there waa already 9 , oath^EE^ in the 
quadrum, and t wdiije months later Bishop Amulphus found the 
monolith cenotaphs M the' three patriarchs, one being that of 
Adam ; other smaller ones were^ assigned to their vrives. At that 
period Hebron belonged to the Arabs, wjio gloried in their descent 
from Abraham, which accounts for the erection by theiQ of a 
mosque over the remains £f their ancestor. It watf^ only after the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders that the place was made 
over to the Christians for religious purposes ; this wo learn from 
Soewulf {Recueil de Voy, et de Mem.^ etc., 817-854>) who went to 
Palestine in 1102, and the Russian pilgrim Daniel (Noroff, Peter, 
en T. /S'., 95), who in 1115 saw a superb edifice at Hebron, in tho 
crypt of which was tho sepulchre of the patriarch within a chapel 
of circular form. Rosen says that the presence of Jews within 
this sanctuary was tolerated by tho Crusaders, a privilege, how- 
ever, for which they had to pay, according to tho evidence of 
Benjamin of Tudela, and of his co-religionist Petachy of Ratisbon, 
who travelled in Palestine twelve years later. Hebron passed 
into the hands of tho Mussulmans long before the fall of Acre, 
after which event the Christians in their turn were taxed for the 
liberty of entering. 

Among those of Schiltberger^s predecessors who have left an 
account of wSat’ they saw^|,nd learnt ‘during their sojourn in 
^ Palestind, are the German mouk, BfOcardus, towards the close of 
the Isth jpentury — Sir John Mahdevile, 1672 — and the Gorman 
pilgrim, Ludo|ph voir Suchem, whose >york, LiheUiia de Itinere ad 
T. S.f is considered the^bestritineraiy for the Holy Land in the 
14th century. 

De Lannoy was in Palestine at about the same time as the 
autter, but does not repo]:;t having been at Hebron; he however 
fidpplies a list of the holy places, that was compiled, as he states, 
bjr iiPope Sylvester at the request of the emperor Constantine and 
of Sainte Helaine”, his mdthor. Three cities of Ebron” are in- 
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eluded : La nVifve et la x^oienne, do laquelle eat resglise o& 
aont eoaepvelis Abraham, Isaac etr Jacob et lours femmes'* 

, , . • • Item^ Ebrou, la vielle, eti laquelle Dayid regna sept ana 
et six moia/’ *It is desirable that these t^'O pasaagea sjiould be 
quoted, because in the 'works I have cited, such as Noroffs, 
Raumer^sJ^i^Ben'Bj and in ottiers which ^well largely on Hebron^ 
one city only of the name is mentioned. ^ • Bruun^ 

(3.) “but now there is only Jh* pillar.** — If tradition is to be 
relief on, it was thq mother of Constantine who built the Church 
ef the Annui^iation, which had already ceased to exist in Schilt- 
berger’s time. In 1620 a handsome ehurch was erected on the 
same site (Raumer, Pa/crs<tna, etc., 136), and a colufhn at the foot 
of seventeen steps indicated the spot where the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the Virgin ; it was possibly the pillar referred to in 
the text. The pilgrim Daniel describes the earliest church, 
situated in the centre of the city, as being large and handsome, 
.and enclosing three altars. It w^as destroyed by the sultan 
Bibars in 1263 (Weil, Gesch. der iv, 46 j Makrizi by Quatro- 

mdre, I, i, 200). Bbuun. 


Chapter xl. 

» 

(1.) “I went twtee to Jherusalem with a kqidigen,” — Schilt- 
borger’s commentators have not been able to identify the word 
“koldigen**, to which Koehler {Germania^ vii, ^71-380) puts a 
mark of interrogation, obser^dng j^at it is written in precisely 
the same manner in two^early editions, ^rescobaldi in 13&|^ 
{Viaggi in Terra Santa) speaks of tljoononks at the nionasfery on 
Sinai as Galores, instead of KaXoydpot, If Joseph, Schiltberger’s 
companion, was a Christian, he might ^very possibly have been a 
Kalogeros, a title turned into “ Koldigeu**. Bruun. 

(Ia.) Another suggestion ! Khodja is a corruption of the Per- 
sian word Khaja, a term that in the East generally denotes a 
merchant (Qarcin de Tossy, Les Noma Proprea et lea Titrea 
Muaulm,^ 68), Or an interpretation of “ Koldigeu’* is perhaps to 
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bo found in Koul> tho Turkish for a dotachmont i>r small body of 
men, and jy, a termination significativo of ofSJo, profession, or 
trade, as for instance, arabajy, one who drives f kayikjy, a boat- 
man ; ghemijy, % sailor, and similarly, Houljy, one who leads a 
body of men. In European Turkey, however, Kouljy means also 
a coast-guard-man, and Hi other part& of that ^mpire^lllfe^ term is 
ai)|>lied to a keeper custodian. In his Russian edition. Pro- 
fessor Bruun submits Ae word Koljy derived from Roll, tho title 
of those of the second class of ^he Monastic Order of Kalender, 
tho founder of which Order, singularly enough, was one named 
Joseph. With tlie reader must remain tho privilege of deciding 
upon Joseph’s calling, whether monk, merchant, coast -guard-mau, 
or custodian I Eu. 

(2.) “The Infidels call Jlierusalcm, Kurtzitalil.” — Jerusalem is 
called by the Turks, Kouds Shereef, with the first part of which 
namo might be associated tho first syllable “ Kurtz”; but Shereef 
could scarcely have been corrupted to “ italil”, which reminds 
mo of Halil, a term pre-eminently applied to Abraham the 
friend of God, and given to the gate of tho city that leads to 
Hcbi’on, known as tho Bab-el-Halil (Raumer, Paloisiina, etc., 
201). Bhuun. 

(3.) “tlio pilgrims can kiss and touch it.^’ — The Russian pil- 
grim Daniel observed three openings in the marble slab, through 
which the sacred stone could bo seen and kissed ; but the indis- 
creet zeal of jfigrims, says Noroff, who contrived to chip off 
fragments, necessitated its protection from further mutilation. 

* ^ Bruun. 

(4.) “ a brightness above the holy sepulchre, that is like fire.” 
— Some people believed that this miracle was performed through 
tho intervention of a dove, while others attributed it to lightning. 
The 3^ssian pilgrim Daniel \?xplains to his readers that it is only 
those who have not attended during the celebration in church 
that could be sceptic as to^the appearance of this light from 
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heaven^ and h^trusts that the truly faithful and of good repute 
will believe ia| all the miracles that take place within the 
sanctuary j Hejponcludes his observations by quoting Luke avi, 
10. • Bruun. 

(4a.) Of the lamp that burned in front of the Holy .Sepulchre, 
Sir JohU^andevile hatf also* recorded that it went out of itself, 
on Good Friday, and again lit itself at thp^hour that our Lord 
rose from the dead.” This lamp Schiltbei|ger may have seen,4)Ut 
it appears doubtful whether he ^^nessed the performance of the 
miracle of the Holy Fire, the brightness above the Holy Sepul- 
chre, that is like fire”, or ho surely would have described the 
supernatural^occurrence. 

This Easter miracle at the Holy Sepulchre has been the theme 
of most travellers who have witnessed it ever since the days of 
Cliarlemagno. Henry Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo to Jeru- 
salem^ etc., 96) was present at the Easter festival (1697^ during the 
ceremony kept up by the Greeks and Armenians, upon the per- 
suasion that every Easter a miraculous flame descends from heaven 
into the Holy Sepulchre. He describes the fearful tumult and 
clamour made by the people in their wild excitement in anticipation 
of the miraculous appearance of the Holy Fire at the sepulchre, pro- 
duced, as he exposes, by the two miraclo-mongors, the Greek and 
Armenian bishops, who had entered the sepulchre alone for the 
purpose. When they issued with two blazing torches in their 
hands, all the people rushed with caudles that they Inight obtain^ 
the purest fire sent down from heaven, which they instantly 
applied to their beards, faces, and bosoms, pretending that it 
'would not burn like an earthly flame ; but MaUlidrell says he saw 
plainly that none could endure {lie experiment long enough ta 
make good that pretension. - • • 

Dean Stanley, who was at Jet^salem in 1853 (SineCi and Pales- 
tine^ ^67), states that Maundrell’s account is an almost exact 
transcript of what was still to bo seen. Captain Warren also 
witnessed the strange doings in 1867-70 (Underground J ertisalem, 
429-437) ; and in The Graphic^ Sept. 21, 1878, was published an 
interesting illustration of the interior of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre during the performance of the miracle, together with a 
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short account of tlie proceedings. After a procAsion of bishops 
and priests thrice round the building, the Pat^rch enters the 

Sepulchre. Now the noise becomes greater ai^greater 

making the place more like an Inferno than the Church of Christ. 

The ifoly Fire now issues from the holes in the walls, 

and hundreds of hands Cire stretched out as they frapM!ally try 

to light their candle^ ^t the dame By this time one candle 

half ignited the other, ctid th<3 crowd below is one mass of moving 
flame.” There is no abateme©t>. in this the 19th century, in 
the huge sham, with its attendant blind superstition and noisy 
demonstrations. Ed. 

« 

(5.) ‘‘the j^iosts from the country of Proster John.” — Upon 
descending the steps on the east side of Calvary (Ilaumer, Palm- 
Btinay etc., 301), another flight of twenty-four stops is reached, at 
the foot of which is the Chapel of St. Helena, whence another 
flight of eleven steps conducts to the place where the cross of 
Christ and those of the two thieves were found. Here is an altar 
of the Latin church. The chapel of the Jacobites must have 
been higher up, near the Chapel of St. John which enclosed the 
tomb of the Baron of the Holy Sepulchre and of his brother, tliQ 
first king of Jerusalem; interesting monuments that have been 
destroyed, not by the Turks but by the Greeks (Richter, Wall- 
fahrten in Morgenlande^ 22), Biujun. 

i 

< 

(6.) “the church of Saint Steflan, where he was stoned.” — It 
is asserted on tradition (Noroff, Peler, en T. jS.^ 19) that St. 
Stephen was stoned in front of the sepulchre of the Holy Virgin, 
on the road that leads from the Gate of St. Stephen, called also 
the Gafb of Gethsemane. But there was another gate on the 
north side of the city, that was named by the Crusaders after the 
first Christian marytr, because it was believed that be was stoned 
in fix>nt of it ; this gate is now the Gate of Damascus. 

Noroff states further, that in ancient times there was upon the 
same si(^e a church of St. Stephen, which was demolished by the 
Christians in consequence of its proximity to the walls, and 
because it presented an obstacle to their defence. Daniel the 
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Kussian pilgriln, saw that church intact, and assorts that St. 
Stephen there |net his death and was buried. Schiltberger, no 
doubt, found itian ruins. De Lannoy, without mentioning the 
cimrch, was of opinionHhat the martyr sufferec^death close to the 
gate which bore his name, the spot being near Kedron and the 
sepulcBNh^of the Holy Vi/fein. The Ad chronicler Adamnanus 
(Kaumer, PalceaUna^ etc., 312, note 92), intdescribing the basilica 
of Zion with its coenaculum, says ** Hi8 petra monstratur supra 
qiiam Stephanus lapidatus extra civitatem obdormitavit.** Ac- 
cording to Daniel, Zion was not within the city. ^ Bruun. 

(7.) “ Another hospital that rests pn fifty -four marble columns.*' 
— The ruins of this, tho palace of the Hospitallers or Knights of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, are still to be seen to the south 
of, and at no great distance from the Church of the Resurrection. 
A church and monastery dedicated to the Holy Virgin were 
erected on this spot in 1048 ; and shortly afterwards were 
constructed near these edifices, another church, a monastery, 
and hospital, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Gerard, almoner 
of this hospital, instituted in 1118 tho celebrated Order of 
Hospitallers. Bruun. 

(7a.) Benjamin of Tudela know of two hospitals at Jerusalem 
which supported four hundred knights, and afforded shelter to the 
sick. The four hundred knights were ever ready ^to wage war 
together with those who came from tho coui^Jry of the Franks.^ 
One hospital was called that of Salmon, having been originally 
the palace built by Solomon. En. 

(8.) ** Infidels do not allow either Christians or J ews to enter it.** — 
This must be the place where Omar about the year 640 constructed 
the great mosque, afterwards converted into a Christian church 
that was named Ta twv The Crusaders called it 

Templum Domini, by which designation it was know to Schilt- 
berger, although it was in the hands of the Mahomedons. Bruun. 

(9.) called tho throne of Salomon.** — This has reference to the 
site of. the mosque of Aksa, previously the Church of the Presen- 
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tation of the Virgin, built by Justinian in 530. ' The Russian 
pilgrim, Daniel, saw it in the wrecked state to wlj^ch it had been 
reduced at the conquest of Jerusalem by the Franks, who there 
met with the most determined resistanoa on the part of the 
Mussulmans. Bruun. 

(10) . ‘Hhere our cUord healed the bed-ridden man.” — It was 

genially supposed that^he pool and the palace of the templars 
occupied the site of the teraple^of Solomon, close to the mosque 
of Aksa (Baumer, Palasstina^ etc., 297). Daniel know of the 
residence of Solomon only, because the palace was not constructed 
until the Order of Hospitallgrs was established in ft 19, that is 
to say, four or ^ve years after his stay in the Holy Land. The 
church, and the dwellings of the templars, were destroyed in 1187 
by Saladin, so that there was nothing for Schiltberger to see but 
their remains. Bruun. 

(11) . *Hhe house of Herod.” — ^At no gi'eat distance from the pool, 

stood a house said to have been that of Pilate ; the modem edifice 
on the south side of tho Sakhara or mosque constructed by Omar 
in 637, is tho residence of tho pasha. It is supposed that tho 
palace of Herod was farther away to tho east, and to tho right of 
the Via Dolorosa. Bruun. 

c 

(12.) “ A churc;|i, called that of Saint Annen,” is noticed by Do 
Lannqy, who adds that this was tho birth-place of St, Anne, the 
mother of the Virgin Maiy j but he makes no allusion to tho 
head of St. Stephen, or the of St. John Chrysostom, relics 
wlpch, through some ipistake of the author, or of a scribe, have 
usurped the place of those of St. Joachim the spouse of St. 
Anne. Daniel asserts that a church consecrated to the latter 
existed in his day ; it stood over their dwelling and place of burial. 

Bruun. 

(13.)**^ Mount Syon . . . .. stands higher than the city.” — The 
wall: constructed by Souleiman, tho Magnificent, 1536-1539, 
traverses tho ridge of the hills. Within it, near an Armenian 
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ohapel, is pointy out the house of Annas, and at a diort distance 
is the principaAohurch of the Armenians, dedicated to St. James 
the Elder wboswas there beheaded. Within the wall stood the 
house of Caiphaa the iiigh priest, now the Glj^urch of the Holy 
Saviour also belonging to the Armenians, and in which is preserved 
the sl^^ ^lat c^scd the Saviour’s toi^. This is probably the 
same church as described by Schiltberger ; ^sailed that of the Holy 
Saviour by De Lannoy {Voy, et Amhass., 84), who says that if was 
in the occupation of Catholitfaf or perhaps of Armenians who 
recognised the supremacy of the Pope, but not ot the Gregorians. 
This church could not have existed in the time of Daniel, because 
ho simply mentions the house of Caiphas. 

Close at hand was the coonaculum, in which the Last Supper 
took place — where the Holy Ghost fell on the apostles — where the 
Holy Virgin expired, and where Jesus Christ washed the apostles’ 
feet. The Church of Zion or of the Vii'gin Mary, that stood here 
and is described by Daniel and others, was afterwards occupied by 
the Franciscan friars, and eventually became a mosque. William 
of Tyre (Raumer, Palceatina^ etc., 312), Schiltberger^ and his 
contemporaries, Zosimus {PouL Rouss, loud,^ ii, 50) and Do 
Lannoy, all agree that here was the tomb of St. Stephen ; Do 
Lannoy, however, adds that it was the second place of his inter- 
ment. Bruun. 

(14), A beautiful castle which was built l^y the king-sultan;*^ 
— This citadel on the western side of the mount was constructod 
during the Crusades by the Pisans, the tower of David which 
formed a part of it being of more gneient date. Daniel and others 
considered it a formidable fortification, , JBnuuy. 

(15.) “King Soldan,” — The tomb of Solomon, described by 
several pilgrims, adjoined that of David. Do Lannoy calls it the 
burial place of twelve other kings. Bruun. 

(16.) “A brook in the valley gf Josophat.” — On the^ banks of 
this stream, the Kedron, and at no great distance from the garden 
of Getbsemane, is a large rectangular edifice that was constructed 
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by the Empress Helena. Tobler (Die SUoahqytMe^ 149), who 
has taken the trouble to record th^ number of st^s counted by 
thirty-eight travellers, his predecessors, without ho%ever including 
Sfi^ltberger, places the «tomb of the Virgih at the foot of forty- 
seven steps. Near the above edifice are four sepulchral monu- 
ments that have been d^erently described, as* theii;, origin is 
unknown. Their st^^d is partly Greek and partly Egyptian, and 
they somewhat resemble ^he monuments at Petra. They See fully 
described by Robinson, Biblical^JhsearcheSf etc., and Kraft, Die 
Topographie JetvsalemSy Berlin, 1846. Bhcjun. 

(17.) “the mount of Galike.” — This is intended to designate 
the northern siftnmit of the Mount of Olives, on which was the 
tower Viri Galilei, so called because two men in white stood there 
at the moment of the Ascension (Raumer, Falcestina^ etc., 310). 
De Lannoy refers to this spot when describing pilgrimages to the 
Mount of Olives: le lieu do Galil6e, oil Jh6su-Crist 8*ap- 

parut k ses onze appostres’’; only he has confounded the place 
where #iKtwo stood with that of the eleven. Bruun. 

(18.) “ Dead Sea, which is one hundred and fifty stadi 4 wide.” 
— Josephus (Wars, etc., iv, 8, 3) wrote that the Dead Sea was 
580 stadia in length, and 150 stadia wide. Seetzen (DeisebericMe 
in Monailiche^ Correspondenz, Berlin, 1854, xviii, 440), gives the 
width at 13^ Engltth miles, which Robinson reduces to 11^ miles, 
at the same time observing that the water level rose from 10 feet 
to 15 feet j and tl^t when he happened to be there in the month 
of May, the water had sufficiently risen to inundate, over the space 
of <^ne m^le, a salt lake on its southern shore. The indications of 
Josephus and of Schiltberger may have reference to the same 
season of the year. Bruun. 

(18a.) Captain Warren (Underground Jerusalem, 175) gives 
much new and valuable information on the Jordan and the valley 
of that river, and explains that the rise and fall in the level of the 
Dead Sea is caused by the fluctuations in the rush of water, the 
time of greater evaporations not coinciding with that of the 
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freshets* This rise and fall might possibly bo greater^ were there 
no other regii|ating arrangetoent than evaporation; but at the 
southern end tftere is a vast tract of land^ only submerged b^ a 
few feet (here is Robinson’s salt lake), and wlien this is oovepi^ 
the evaporation is gjreat; and should the waters be unduly 
extracted, dthis becomes dryland. The Jordan overflows its banks 
at harlot time, which is simply owing to We harvest being^arly 
in that semi-tropical district, when the waters of the river are 
swollen by the waters of Hermon. The disparity in the dimen- 
sions of the Dead Sea, as noted by different authors, is hero 
accounted f|r and explained. See Duo de Luynes’ Foy. d' Explora- 
tion d la Mer Morte, etc., Paris, 1874. Ed. 

« 

(19.) ** Christians usually bathe in the Jordan.” — Pilgrims, even 
in the days of Josephus and of Jerome, looked for salvation 
through baptism in the Jordan, and still may thousands be 
seen on Easter Monday, wending their way from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, performing the distance in five hours; two other hours 
bring them to the Jordan, and thoy assemble at the '^,ins of a 
church and monastery that were dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. The church was equally a ruin in Daniel’s time, but the 
monastery and vaulted chapel near Hermon were in existence. It 
is clear that this mount could not have been either the great 
Hermon of the Lebanon, or the lesser Hermon wh^ch is situated 
in the middle of the plain of Jezroel to the south of Mount 
Tabor. 

The monastery of St. John the Baptist ^(De Lannoy) was 
perhaps identical with that constructed, according to Adamnanus 
(Raumer, Falmstina^ etc., 00), by St. Helena, at the pj^ice 
Christ was baptised. Pocock {Desc, of the Ea^t, etc., ii, 49) makes 
it distant one mile from the Jordan, and says that Oroeks and 
Latins, who are at issue as to the exact locality, are mistaken in 
seeking it on the western bank of the river, John having baptised 
at Bethany beyond the Jordan. Noroff {PSler. en T. 49) points 
out that Pocock himself is in error, and that the Qteeks and 
Latins were quite right in keeping to the western bank, in front 
of Bethabara and not of Bethany. Bruun. 
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(20.) ‘‘from these it has its name.'* — Many ^authors, from 
Josephus to Burkhardt, have derived the name of the river 
Jordan from the two springs, Jor and Dan, although the sources 
are in reality thoi Banias, Dan, and Hasbeny ; so that every 
allowance should be made if Schiltborger Jias failed to give the 
correct etymology of the name, which signifies in Hebrew “ that 
which flows downward^".^ ^ BijpuN. 

(21.) where the Infidels often tiave a fair during the year.”^ — 
This beautiful plain was in all probability the valley of Jericho, 
watered by the Jordan after it leaves the lake of^iberias or 
Gennesareth, and traverses two calcareous hills, described by 
Justin in words •similar to those of SchLltberger, — “ Est namquo 
vallis qum continuis montibus velut muro quodam clauditur.** 

The valley of Jericho, compared by Josephus to a paradise, 
tractum divinum, is far from meriting such enco- 
mium, even though we cannot but agree with Ritter that, 
considering the profusion and utility of the vegetation still 
growing mildly in this fertile valley, and the scattered remains 
of old aqueducts, it must have been one of the most beautiful 
gardens in Palestine whilst in a state of cultivation during the 
Crusades. 

That the sepulchre of St. James was in this valley is a very 
^ puzaHhg statement, because it is asserted on tradition that the 
Xpostle of that uante, suniamod the Elder, was beheaded on Mount 
Zion, on the spot where stands the church that bears his name ; 
it is alluded to by ^chiltberger and De Lannoy, and is actually in 
the custody of the Armenians, who state that the head of the saint 
wasciCarrigd off to Spain, Quaresimus (Elucidatio Terrce Sanctee, 
ii, 77) asserting th^t the body, as well as the head, is at Campos- 
tella* According to Daniel and De Lannoy, the tomb of St. James 
the Less was in the valley of Josaphat, near that of the prophet 
Zacharias, close to which, says Schiltberger, reposed the remains 
of the pxophet Jacob, a name substituted for that of James, or 
rather Jafries the Less, who, it iEf said, concealed himself in a tomb 
near to that of Zacharias, upon the day that our Lord was 
betrayed. , Bruun. 
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(32.) 'Hwelv^ hundred and eighty years from Christ/^ — The 
holy pl^B had been frequently won and lost during the Crusades, 
but they were never again recovered from the Egyptians, after 
expulsion of the Mongos from Syria by the siiltan Koutouz axiA 
his am^r Beibars in 1260, the year 658 of the Hegira. Schiltber- 
ger’s error in computation, of twenty years, probably arose from his 
having j^ded the years of this datq, 658 ^nsfead of 638 to th^622 
years that had elapsed from the birth of Christ to the commence- 
ment of the Mahomedan era. T^^se dates amount together to 1 280, 
which he must have thought corresponded to 658 of the Hegira, 
the period indicated to him as that at which Mussulman rule was 
established in Syria and Palestine, •and Christians lost their in- 
fluence. • Bruun. 

(23.) ** and this they do that they may make more profit.” — 
Many travellers in Egypt, whether previous to, during, or since 
the Crusades, have noticed that balsam was to be obtained only 
from the Matarca garden near Cairo, To his translation of Abd- 
Allatif’s description of Egypt, Silvester do Sacy adds sofreral pass- 
ages on the cultivation of balsam in that country, being extracts 
from the reports of European and Eastern writers ; but ho omits 
Arnold of Lubeck and De Lannoy, Whilst at Cairo, the latter was 
presented by the patriarch of India with a “ fyolo do fin balme de 
la vigno, oh il croist, dont il est en partio seigneur"'; and ha repeats ^ 
the tradition related by Brocardus {Ttrnx Smnetos De9cr»j 311), 
that the vine of the balsam had been brought to Babylon, meaning 
Cairo, by Cleopatra. ^ 

Schiltbergcr was in Syria and Egypt at about the same time as De 
Lannoy, and may have heard this traditien, also the Iqgend Ahat 
was related to the Bishop of Lubeck, to the eflect that the balsam 
tree did not put forth in the garden of Matarea^ until the Virgin, 
in passing by when on her flight from the persecutions of Herod, had 
washedher son’s clothes in the stream that irrigated the garden. 
Makrtzi associates this very fable with the well at Matore^ adding, 
that the balm-tree had quite disappeared from the couiftry about 
the Jordan where it w'os formerly exclusively obtained. Strabo 
(xvi, ii, il) and Pliny (xii, v, 4) .both say that this plant was oul- 
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tivated ia the royal gardens at Jericho, of which it was the chief 
ornament (Josephus, Wars^ etc., iv, 8) ; but it is doubtful whether 
it disappeared entirely from Judsea after the days of Cleopatra 
and* Augustus, because some was purchased at Jerusalem in 705 
by St. Guillebaud (cited ^by S. de Saoy, Abd-Allatif, 91 and 
Burkhardt learnt that balm -oil was to be obtained at Tiberias, ex- 
tracted from a fruit greg-tly resembled the cucumle*'^ 

grew on a stem very like the balsam tree at Mecca. 

Now-a-days, a sort of oil, produced from the myrobalsamum and 
prepared at Jerucalem, is sold to superstitious pilgrims for genuine 
balsam or extract of opobalsamum; although it does#not possess 
its qualities. Deception was hlso practised in Schiltborger’s time, 
but he has shewh himself to hav^* been so gre|^t - a simpleton 
as the many who are being continually duped. 

That the sale of balsam was a great source of revenue to the 
sultan (the patriarchy of Armeh^a paid a high price for it, see page 
92), is confirmed by others. Makrisft considered it a most useful 
commodity. Christian sovereigifl vied with each other in securing 
a supply, land it walk greatly esteemed by Christians in general, 
because baptism was not considered eificacious unless oil of balsam 
was dropped into the water prepared for tile purpose. 

Bruun. 

( 23 a.) a plant called the balsam, from which oil was extracted, 
and not to be found in any other part of the world, grew in the 
vicinity of Fostat the chief city of Egypt, situated on the river 
Nile to the north. So wrote Ibn Haukal in the 10th century. It 
was near Fostat tl^jt Cairo was founded in 968; Jacques de Vitry, 
a bishop in Palestine in the ICth century (afterwards bishop of 
Tuaculun^ the modern Frascati) alludes to the produce of balsam 
in Egypt, which previously was to be obtained in the Holy Land 
only {Oesta Dei per Francos^ etc., Hanoviec, mdoxi, Bongare edition) '- 
According to De Lannoy , it grew by the shore near the city of 
Cairo, and De Maillet, Consul for France at that city in the early 
part of the last century, specially describes the plant, which, how- 
ever# he <fould not have seen, os'* it had disappeared two hundred 
years before his time. 

^ The last of the plants that grew in the garden of Matarea, says 
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tb» sutiior^ were tiot more tlian two or three oobits in height^ 
the stem being about one inch in thioknose; the li^ves of e beanti* 
ful green/ on siehder branches, resembled those of the rue. JThe 
stem had a double barl^ the outer of a reddishioolour, the inxiAr, 
the thinnest, being per^ctlj green. The smell of the two barks 
was not unyke that of the turpentine tree, but when bruised be* 
tween the fingers emitted an odour similar t8 that of cardan^pm. 
Like the vine, this plant was pruned annually, and De Maillet^ 
supposes that then was extracted the valuable balsam so greatly 
esteemed by all Christians, espeoially those of th9 Coptic church, 
the efficacy pf baptism without its application being generally 
doubted (Descr. de VEgypte^ edited by the Abb6 Le Moscrier, h la 
Haye, 1740). ^ Do Maillct dielinguisheSifMie balsanf of Cairo from 
that of Meooi^ which All Bey {Travtle^ etc.) informs us was not 
made there, but, on tho contrary, was very scarce, as it could 
only be obtained when brought byHhe Bedqpins. Ali Boy was 
told that it came from Medfba. According to some authors, the 
last of the balsam plants growing in Egypt were destroyed in 
1615 by an inundation of the Nile. ** ^ Ed. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

(1.) ‘‘Of these four rivers I have seen three.’* — Well versed as^ 
Schiltberger was in tho Holy Scriptures, ho cdlild not but have 
been aware that tho Euphrates and Tigris were included among 
the four rivers that llad their source in Paradisg ; but he substi- 
tutes the Nile and Rison for the Glhon and Pison. 

It is noticed elsewhere, that in the time of .the Crusades Ihe 
Nile and Euphrates were mistaken for each other, in consequence 
of the name by which a part of Cairo was known. When, after a 
time, the error was discovered, the Indus was substitiited for the 
Euphrates, partly, perhaps, because Koush — Ethiopia — was con- 
founded with the country of the Cossmi, peopled, according to the 
classic authors, by Ethiopians ; and* also because it had formerly 
been mistaken for of the ancients, known to the 

Hebrews Eriz Koush, situated tp the east of Babylon (Furst, 

p 
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dt$ Karderthf 102). Thus was it that Gioyanni de’ Mari- 
gnolli {Reit. in das Morgtnh^ 18) who passed through China and 
India soon after Marco Polo, mistook the Gihon hf the Bible for 
the Indus and thet Nile." Even De Lannoy (Toy. et Amhass,^ 88) 
does not venture to refute the opinion as to the continuity of these 
two rivers. Being under the impression that the Nil^ was a con- 
tini^tion of the Indds, Schiltberger calls the two rivers, which he 
believed were united, the Nile, imagining that they were identical 
with the Gihon or Sihon, a name that greatly resembles the 
Hebrew denomination of the Nile, 

Bison” could scarcely have been other than thOj^Pison of the 
Bible, spelled Phison in the Nuremberg MS. {Penzel edition^ 123); 
this accounts foV the statement that gold and precious stones were 
found in it, produce for which the territory of Khivila, watered by 
the Phison, was celebrated. Schiltberger adds, that the Bison” 
tmvorsed India, whilst he identifies the Indus with the Nile ; his 
fourth river must therefore have been the Ganges, the Phison of 
Moses of Chorene, who states that the river was at the limits of 
the two peninsulas of India, although Haythoiin, his countryman, 
believed the Phison to be the Oxus because it divided Persia into 
two parts: one containing Samarkand and Bokhara; the other, 
the southern cities of Nisbapur, Ispahan, etc. Not satisfied with 
having reconciled the contradictory opinions of his predecessors, 
in identifying the Phison with the Ganges, Giovanni de^ Marignolli 
unites to these iwo rivers the Hoang-Ho and oven the Volga 
(Baumer, Palcsstina^ etc., Appendix, vii), and he represents that, 
after irrigating ^yilach in India, the Phison passes, not only into 
China, where it is called the Kasrampra (Kara-mouran — Black Biver 
—♦was tjie name givemby the Mongols to the Yellow Biver of llie 
Chinese), but after disappearing in the sands behind Caffa, again 
shews itself and forms the Sea of Bakou — Caspian — ^behind Chana 
— Tana, now Azoff. We are bound to admit that Schiltberger is 
nearer the truth in saying that he had never seen the Bison” at 
all, than was the bishop of Bisignano who recognised it in too 
Inany lAvers at one and the same time. Bhuuk. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

(1.) ‘‘tho city of Lambo, in a forest called iambor.” — Pepper 
was cultivated in Mali^bar, the oonntry indicated by these two 
names, long before Schiltberger's time. Kazvinl, who died in 
1283, Aboulfeda and Ibu Batouta, all monlfon its produce, ^nd 
Giovannf de’ Mariguolli, who visited Malabar in 1348, describes 
the cultivation of pepper in pretty much the same terms as does 
our author, equally refuting the story that the block colour was 
owing to 8m(^e employed to drive away serpents. We are in- 
formed by this author of the existence of many Christians of St. 
Thomas in the country, and that there was a LatiA church dedi- 
cated to St. George in the town of Columbus, doubtlessly tho 
Kollam of tho Arabs (Pesohol, GescK d, Erdkunde^ 162, note 3), 
the Kuilon of the Chinese, called Coilum by Marco Polo, Chulam 
by Benjamin of Tudela, Kaalan by Haythoun, Palombo, Alembo, 
Polumbrum byOderic and Mandevile, and Koulem by the natives. 
These names have nothing in common with Koulouri, whore the 
Russian merchant Nikitin spent five months, but they somewhat 
assimilate that of Colanum taken in 1503 by the Portuguese, who 
stated that this town on the coast of Malabar was reputed to be 
the most ancient and the richest in India (Miiffoi, Jliat, Ind,, i, 
52, xii, 289). Colanum may have been one of tho places men- 
tioned by Schiltbergcr, tho other being Calicut, touched at by 
Vasco do Gama in 1498. 

The colonisation of the Christian communitlcB^een by the Por- 
tuguese at the south-west extromity^of the Deccan, dates from tho 
earliest centuries of our era. Ncandcr says Oesdi. d^ chriM- 

lichen Rclig. und Kirche^ i, i, 114) that the Syriac -Persian com- 
munity on the coast of Malabar owes its origin to St, Thomas, 
although its existence, according to Cosmos Indicopleustcs*', can- 
not be traced earlier than the 6th century. Gregory of Nazianzus 
asserts (Ora^., 25) that tho Gospel was preached in India by the 
apostle St. Thomas, who was murdered at a place near Madras 
called Mailapur, on tho Coromandel Coast, tho Maabar of Marco 
Polo, and identical with Mirapoli^, where Giovanni de* Mari- 

p 2 
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guolli tells US the apostle was buried. We are scarcely encouraged 
to look for the forest of “ Lambor^’ in the province of Maabar, be- 
cause there happened to be indications of Chnstian churches, 
rather than on thd coast' of Melibar or Malabar, where the produce 
of pepper in ancient timeg is fully cstablislied. Bruun. 

(1a.) Friar Jordanus, 1333 (llaMuyt Soc, Pw6/.,#27), indig- 
nantly denies that fere^was placed under the pepper t^es, and 
is satisfied that the fruit turns ^ black simply upon coming to 
maturity. Oderic (Hakluyt Voyagea^ ii, 160), also a predecessor 
of Schiltberger* repeats the statement that in the kingdom of 
Minibar where pepper grows, fires are made with «the object of 
burning up the serpents, tHat the people might gather at the 
harvest without injury to themselves. Oderic estimated the cir- 
cuit of the forest at an eighteen days’ journey, and the two cities 
in it, not named by our author, ho calls Flandrina and Cyncilim. 
At the south end of the forest stood a city called Polumbrum, 
noticed in the foregoing note, and at a distance of ten days^ 
journey was the kingdom of Mobar, where lay interred the body of 
St. Thomas. 

** It is seventeen hundred and forty years ago”, said the papa 
or priest at Cacador to Buchanan in 1800, since a certain saint 
named Thomas introduced the Nazareens ; he landed at Melia- 
pura, and took up his residence on a hill near Madras, now called 
^ after his name’* (Journey from Madras, London, 1807). There 
he performed a hiiracle annually* says another authority, until 
English heretics came into the neighbourhood. St. Thomas after- 
words made a vopage to Cochin, and near that place established a 
church which became the metropolitan; he returned to Mclia- 
pbra and there died,* or, according to others, was put to death. 
It appears that a bishop of India was present at the Council of 
Nice, A.D. 325, and in the following century the Christians on the 
coast of Malabar received the accession of a bishop of Antioch, 
who was accompanied by a small party of Syrians. That Chris- 
tians in Malabar were numerous at the time Schiltberger obtained 
bis in&rmation is most probable, because Portuguese historians 
roMte that in the year 1503 they possessed upwards of one hun- 
iited ohnrohes, those in the interior refusing to conform to Rome 
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(Assemanus, BiMiot. Orient.^ iv, 391 et seq.; M. Qeddea, 27 m HUU 
of the Church of Malabar, 1694 ; O^uer, Faiths of the World, 
etc., ii, 900 j se^also G. B. Howard, Christians of 8t. Thomas and 
their Liturgies, 1864; Tale’s Marco Po^o,ni, 341 et seq.), Ed. 

(2.) “ juice of an apple which they call liuon.” — There can 
scarcely be a doubt that this was the lemoh* called nimbouk|^ in 
Sanscrit ; "neemon, leemon in Hindostani, and lemonn by the 
Arabs, a fruit with which SchiltBorger could scarcely have been 
familiar in his own country, or in those parts of Asia Minor, Central 
Asia, and evgn Egypt, through which he travelled. The lemon, 
brought from India by the Arabs about a.d. 912, was first planted 
at Oman ; then at Basra in Irak j afterwards in Sj^ria, where the 
plant became common, whence it was introduced into Palestine 
and Egypt. Jacques do Vitry includes the lemon tree with others 
he saw for the first time when in the Holy Land in the 13th cen- 
tury : sunt ibi speciales arbores tarn fructiferm qiiam steriles*' 
{Gesta Dei per Fraiicos^ etc., Ixxxvi) ; from which it might almost 
be inferred that the Crusaders, who arc supposed to have introduced 
this plant into Euro^^e, did not do so until after Jacques do Vitry 
wrote. The genus, however, could not have been entii*oly un- 
known in the West, it being recorded in Chronica Month Casii- 
niensisj Pertz Scr,^ 7, 652, that when the prince of Salerno in the 
year 1000 (1016?) was besieged by the Arabs, forty Norman 
knights who passed that way oH their home wari journey from the 
Holy Land, delivered him. Upon taking their leave, the knights 
were accompanied by ambassadors from the princ^ who were bearers 
of presents of the “ poma cedrina ^itrina ?), amigdalas quoque et 
deauratas nuces”, and a message to the Norman people, ^inviting 
them to come to so l>eautiful a country and help him to defend it 
(Abd-AUatif, S. de Sacy edition, 115-117 ; Makrizi inQuatrem^re j 
J(mrn, Horticultural Society^ ix, 1855 ; Kisso et Poiteau, Hist, H 
Culture dea Orangera, Paris, 1872 j Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Hauathiere in ihretn Uehergang aua Aaien nach GriecJitenl, und 
Hal., Berlin, 1877). 

Lemon-juice was employed at Ceylon as protection agaiustjigthe 
numberless land-leeches that seized upon the bare legs of the 
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natives in the lowlands (Ibn Batouta, Lee edition^ 188 j Knox, 
Hist, of Ceylon^ etc., i, iv, 4^), precisely the sort of country where 
the vine pepper — Piper nigrutri — ^grows to best advantage, viz., on 
level ground along the *banks of rivers aftd rivulets (Simnionda, 
Tropl. Agriculture^ 476). In his notice on “Sylau”, Friar Oderic 
says that the people wlfo dive into a la^ke infested ^with horse* 
loecJioB, for the purpcftih of recovering precious stones, ‘‘take lemons, 
which they peel, anointing themselves thoroughly with the juice 
thereof, that so they may dive iiaked under the water, the horse- 
leeches not being able to hurt them” (Hakluyt Voyages^ ii, 160). 
Sir Emerson Tennent quotes Oderic, and distingui^jios the land- 
from the cattlo-lcoch. The^ former, so inimical to man, never 
visits ponds or* streams, but is found in the lower ranges of hill 
country kept damp by frequent showers; it attains a length of 
two inches {Natural History of Ceylon^ Chap. xiii). There is 
strange confusion, in associating the use to which the lemon is 
put, in Ceylon, with the pepper-growing country of Malabar by no 
moans famous for leeches. Ed. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

(1.) “those from Venice likewise.” — In his admirable treatise 
on tlie establishment of Italian commercial depots in Egypt, Hoyd 
, (d, Ital, llandelscolon^ etc., in the Zeitschrift f \d, gesammie 
Slaatsvnsseiuchaftj xx, 54-138) confirms the statement that of 
the several Italian Powers, the Venetians and Genoese were at 
that time the m©st interested in tmde with Alexandria. Their 
predecessors the Pisans, who*" had taken an active part in the 
eastern virade, were fbreed at the commencement of the 15th 
century to abandon their interests in favour of the Florentines, 
and in great measure also of the Anconitans, Neapolitans, and 
citizens of Gaeta; but the Catalans, equally with the Italians, 
kept up extensive commercial relations with Egypt. Bruun. 

(2.) i'the king of Zipern.”— Allusion is made to the taking of 
Al^jptndria, Oct. 10th, 1365, by Peter of Lusignan, king of Cyprus, 
and his allies the Genoese, Venetians, and knights of Rhodes. 
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De Lannoy (Toy. €t Ambass.^ 70} records that the allied forces 
landed near the old port, the entrance to which was ever after- 
wards closed against all vessels of Christian nationalities. Upon 
the approach of the Egyptians on the above occasion, the Franks 
re-embarked after having pillaged the city and carried off five 
thousand c|iptive's (Weil, Gesch, der CfiJt.f iv, 612). This expedi- 
tion, in which twenty-four Venetian, two Ocnoese, ten Rhodian, 
five Frmch, and several Cyprian vessels fook part, was completed 
in the space of a week, so that allbwing the requisite time for land- 
ing and re-ombarkiiig, the occupation of the city^would most pro- 
bably have lasted three days, the period indicated by Schiltberger. 

• Bruun. 

• 

(3.) took Alexandria, and remained in it three days.” — This 
tower must have been either the pharos of Alexandria, or some 
tower on the islet that had become united to the mainland by the 
sands of the Nile ; otherwise, De Lannoy, to whom we are in- 
debted for a detailed description of the port of Alexandria under a 
strategic point of view, would not have failed to notice it. He 
simply mentions a long spit, one mile wide, between the old and 
new ports which both reached to the walls of the city. This islet 
is now occupied by one of its finest quarters. 

Makrizi describes the pharos at Alexandria (S. de Sacy, Chreitom, 
Arabe^ ii, 189) as having at the top a large mirror, around which 
criers were seated. Upon perceiving the approach of an enem;^ 
through the agency of this reflector, they gave warning to those 
in the immediate neighbourhood by loud cries, and flags were 
displayed to apprise others at a« distance, so that people in all 
parts of the city were immediately on thc^ alert. ^ 

De Sacy (Abd-Allatif, 239) is of opinion that the largo circles 
employed in astronomical observations and which were placed on 
the highest part of such lofty buildings as the pharos, may have 
led Arabian writers, who usually delighted in the relation of all 
that was marvellous, to represent that the mirror at the top of 
the Alexandria lighthouse was placed there for better observing 
the departure of Greek vessels from their ports. The tower 
described in the text was no doubt designed for this purpose, 
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because Ijas an Arabian author (Weil, I, c.^v, 358) relates, that 
in 1472 the sultan Kaltbai caused a new lighthouse to be con- 
structed near the old one ; it communicated With the city by 
means of a dyke, |ind was provided with ^ chapel, a mill, and a 
bakehouse ; also a platform from which strange vessels could be 
fieen at the distance of a Say’s sail, so" that time ' Was ^ffor^ed for 
preparing the guns w^th which the tower was supplied, to resist 
their approach. Schiltberger was right in saying that t&re was 
a temple in the tower, because A1>d>Allatif speaks of a mosque as 
being at the top^of the pharos at Alexandria. 

Apart from the possibility of there having begn a traitor 
amongst them who ministered in that temple, the Egyptians may 
have invented the tale narrated in this chapter, in extenuation of 
their negligence in suffering themselves to be taken by surprise 
by the CrusaTlers. Bruun. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

(1.) ^Miad I not seen it, I would not have spoken or written 
about it.” — I do not think I can bo far out in attributing this 
gigantic bone to Alexander of Macedon, not only because “Allen- 
klaisser” is so like the xVrabic name A1 Iskender, but also because 
the remembrance of the rapidity with which the founder of 
Alexandria had carried his conquests in the East, could not have 
been obliterated in the city which was indebted to him, for having 
become the central depdt of the commerce of the world during 
upwards of one thousand yeai». There can be no manner of 
doqbt thgt, in the course of ages, other ancient traditions became 
mixed up with legends of Alexander, especially as regards the 
Jews, who were treated by the great conqueror with the urbanity 
that some rulers of the earth, of our own times, would do well to 
imitate. 

We read in Abd-el-Hokam’s history of the conquest of Egypt 
(Makrizi4>y Quatremdre, i, i, 218), that the body of a giant killed by 
Moses fell across the Nile and served as a bridge. With this legend 
may bn imociated Schiltberger’s ,tale, and his credulity need not be 
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wondered at when we consider, that in the 13th century the story 
was thought worthy of being related and some there were even 
, bold enough to fcll it to the powerful ruler of the Golden Horde, 
Beieke Khan, who enefuired of the ambasaadofs sent to him in 
1263 by the sultan Bibars, whether it was true that the bone of a 
giant, faid ^across the Nile^ was being ^sed as a bridge! The 
ambassadors, who had been probably seletied from among the 
most enlightened of the sultan’s ministerl, replied that they\ad 
never seen it, an answer that may*havo been elicited by the nature 
of the question, because the strange bridge seen^by Schiltberger 
must have b|pn in Arabia and not in Egypt. It united two rocks 
separated by a profound ravine in the dej)ths of which coursed a 
torrent, and as it afforded the only practicable means for crossing 
the ravine on the high road, travellers were obliged to pass 
over it. 

I cannot believe that these topogi-aphic details wore invented 
by Schiltberger, and am therefore inclined to think that he alludes 
to the neighbourhood of the fortresses of Kerak and Shaubek, 
places that acquired considerable importance during the Crusades 
in consequence of their admirable situations. They are easily 
identified with “ Crach” and Sebach” mentioned by De Lannoy, 
after he refers to the “ montaignes d’Arrabicq” for the purpose of 
observing, that in the former was la pierre du desert”, and in the 
latter the sepulchre of Aaron, and that the road thence conducted 
through a desert to St. Catherine and to Mscca. Quatremere* 
says (Makrizi, ii, i, 249) that Karac was the key to the road 
across the desert. Caravans to and from Damascus and Mecca, 
merchants, and troops despatche<^ from the capital of Syria to 
that of Egypt, were obliged to pass close finder its walls^or at^no 
great distance from them. 

Shaubek, the ** Mens regalis” of the Crusaders, thirty -six miles 
from Kerak, was also a strong place. Burckhardt tells us that a 
ravine, three hundred feet in depth, encircles the citadel, which is 
in a better state of preservation than the one at Kerak or Krak, 
called also Petra deserti from its proximity to the ancient city of 
that name, and to which a part of Arabia owes the name of Arabia 
Petrea; its situation is characteristically described by Pliny: 
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oppidum oircumdatum montibus inaooessls, amne interfluente”. 
The valley in which this ancient city was situated, the vallis 
Moysi” of the Crusaders, now Wady Mousa (BatUner, Fakestinc^ 
etc,, 271-277), fivf hundred feet in depth; is watered by a stream 
and surrounded by steep rocks (Laborde, Voy. dafis rArabie 
p6trie, 55), * V ‘ ^ 

According to an Atlibian author quoted by Quatremdre (L c, ii, 
i, 2I5), the road near tftese two cities was so peculiar thaf it could 
have been held by one man against a hundred horsemen. Another 
reason for the ^supposition that the bridge seen by Schiltberger 
was in one of these passages, lies in the fact that thg same writer 
includes the tomb of Iskender among the holy places of pilgrimage 
in this ancient country; but he does not determine the indi- 
viduality of that Iskender. 

On the iTjpothesis that “ Allenklaisser’s” limb was near the 
tomb of Iskender, I should be inclined to look in the same locality 
for the bridge that was constructed, according to the inscription 
it bore, two hundred years before Schiltberger saw it. Judging 
from other passages in his work, the author was in Egypt probably 
about the year 1423, the date of the construction of the bridge 
being therefore 1223; this, however, can scarcely have been the 
case, because the feuds between Saladin's successors, which com- 
menced soon after his death in 1193, had not ceased, and the 
Ayoubites were continually in conflict with the Crusaders. It 
' should be borne iu mind that although Schiltberger knew that the 
year 825 of the Hegira corresponded to a.d. 1423, he may not 
have been aware that the Mahomedan is shorter than the 
Christian year, wficreby 200 l^ahomedan years are equal to 193 
BoJj^r years only ; and {hus he calculated that the construction of 
the bridge took place in 1223 instead of 1230. This was the 
time when Al-Kamyl the nephew of Saladin, having become 
reconciled with the emperor Frederick II., was recognised by the 
princes of his house as their suzerain lord, and he thereafter, until 
his death in 1238, held Syria and Egypt, with the exception of 
the fortresses of Kerak and Shaubek which he had to cede in 
1229 to his nephew Daud or David. This circumstance, no doubt, 
induced the king-sultan” to order the construction of a bridge 
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for keeping up commuxiioation between two parts of his kingdom, 
the new bridge being near the old one that was kept smeared with 
oil, a conditioif that had the effect of persuading the guileless 
Bavarian that it was indeed a gigantic bone. « Bruun. 


CHAPTER* XLV! 

“ • 

(1.) ^'Others believe in one who was called Molwa/' — If, as 
Neumann supposes, a Molla or Mussulman priest ife hero implied, I 
would venture to suggest that allusion is made to Hassan, founder 
of the sect of Assassins or Mulahi^ah. Tho partisans of “ the 
Old Man of the Mountain” had not been entirely exterminated 
by tho Mongols, for not only were they in Asia aftes Marco Polo, 
but they reappeared in India at a later period, whore the Bohras, 
another Ismailis sect, existed, and with whom they have been 
frequently confounded. “ Tho nature of their doctrine indeed”, 
says Colonel Yule (Marco Polo, i, 1«54), seems to bo very much 
alike, and the Boliras like tho Ismailis attach a divine character 
to their Mullah or chief pontiff, and make a pilgrimage to his 
presence once in life”. Buuun. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

(1.) “thy descendants will also acquire great power.'’ — It is 
stated in chapter 56 that Mahocset was born in tho year of our 
Lord 609, so that his journey into Egypt took place in^622,^ho 
year of the prophet's flight from Mecca to Medina. Schiltbergcr 
evidently confuses that memorable event with a journey under- 
taken by Mahomet when in his thirteenth year, if not into Egypt, 
at least into Chaldaea, where his great destiny was foretold to him 
by a Nestorian priest. It is most probable, however, that the 
author was not quite familiar with Mahomedan traditions, which 
assert that it was in the year 609, that is to say, thirteen yoara 
before the date of the Hegira, that Mahomet was informed of his 
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lofty calling by an angel, and that the archangel Gabriel quickly 
taught him to read ; it is therefore the existence of the prophet, 
not the birth of the man, that dates from this yeilr. The error is 
very pardonable, becausaseveral miracles attributed to the prophet 
by Mussulmans, were supposed to have been performed in his 
youth. They believe, for**^instance, that from his infancy* he was 
enclosed within an acn^ola, and could therefore stand in the light 
of t^e sun without castifig a shadow, which would also have been 
the case had a black cloud flo&tM over his head as related by 
Schiltberger, w^o remained too firmly attached to Christianity 
not to attribute the phenomenon to the wiles of ^e Prince of 
Darkness, rather than to the effect of celestial light. Bruun. 

(1a.) What appears to be the more generally accepted story of 
Mahomet’s first journey from homo, is related by Syer Ameer Ali, 
in A CHtical^txaminaiion of the Life and Teachinge of Mohammed ; 
London, 1873. When Abu Taleb (the prophet’s uncle, for he was 
an orphan) determined upon making a journey to Syria, leaving 
Mohammed with his own children, and was on the point of mount- 
ing his camel, the boy clasped his knees and cried : Oh ! my uncle, 
take me with thee I The heart of Abu Taleb melted within him, 
and the little orphan nephew joined the commercial expedition of 
his uncle. They travelled together into Syria. During one of 
the halts they met an Arab monk, who, struck by the signs of 
future greatness, and intellectual and moral qualities of the 
4iighest type in the countenance of the orphan child of Abdullah, 
recognised in him the liberator and saviour of his country and 

people. Ed. 

t 

o 

(2.) The first terapje is also called Mesgit, the other Medrassa, 
the third, Amarat.” — The designations of these several edifices and 
their uses are correct. The jamy, called Sam”, is the largest of 
mosques ; “ Mesgit”, or rather mesjyd, being an ordinary and 
smaller mosque. Medrassa”, for medressd, is a college usually 
attached to a mosque, and to be distinguished from the mehteb or 
boy’s school ; and ** Amarat”, h>r which we should read imaret, is 
au tmpei'iak place of burial, and a name applied also to a hospital, 
almshouse, etc. £d. 
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, CHAPTER XLVII. 

(1.) “ Of the lafidelf Eaater-day.” — This is the first of the two 
BsTrams, the oniy religious festivals of the Mahomedans. The 
first, oalled^Id Fitr — feast of the termination of the fast — falls on 
the first day of the month of Chewal, immediately after the feast 
of BamMan. The second, called Id Add^a, or Kourban Bairam — 
feast of sacrifice — is celebrated Seventy days later, on the tenth 
day of the month of Zilhidshek. Id indicates tl\p anniversary of 
these period igal feasts, which take place in their turn every season 
during the space of thirty-three years, according to the lunar 
months of the Mahomedan calendar. The first festival is of one 
day*s duration only, but it is usually observed for three days. 
The second, instituted in remembrance of Abraham^ sacrifice, is 
continued for four days. Mussulmans celebrate it by proceeding 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where is the Kaaba or sanctuary, con* 
structed, it is said, by Abraham and his son Ishmael, in the form 
of the tent or tabcmaolo that was placed there by angels the day 
the world was created. 

The ancient custom of covering the Kaaba, at this festival, with 
a black cloth, is still observed, the old cloth being cut up and 
sold to pilgrims, who preserve the pieces as the most precious of 
relics. , Buuun. 


CHAPTER LI. 

• 

(1.) ** Those who are in this fellowship are called Thoy.”-yTo 
those who are unfamiliar with the name, says Neumann, the title 
of Ghasi would scarcely be recognised in that of They. Neumann 
misimderstands Schiltberger, who does not at all allude to the 
(^hasL, but to those of the Malahidah sect called Day (Missionaries), 
and whom he designates They, just as his own countrymen at 
times employ the word Teutsche rfor Deutsche. There^oertaiuly 
were Malahidahs in Asia Minor, or Turkey, as the Author called 
that territory. , Broun. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

(1), “Machmet is his true messenger.^' — ThU invocation in 
Arabic, in general Mse among Mussulmans, reads thus ; La Illaha 
ilia Allah I — No Gods, bu^ God ! — Illaha being the plural cf Allah 
— God — and La, the simple negative, No, in opposition to Yes. 

• f * e Ed* 

I 

(2.) Machmet his chief messenger.” — The correct rendering 
of this passage vould be : T'hary byr dour, Messyh kyoull dour, 
Meryam kara bash dour, M’hammed ressouly dour-«rGod is one, 
the Messiah is his slave, Mftry is a blackhead, Mahomet is his 
apostle. Mary “is here termed a blackhead to signify a slave, 
because coloured females were employed as slaves, white women 
being reserved for other purposes. This formula, though no 
longer obligatory, would still be employed in the Mahomednn 
provinces of the Caucasus and in Persia, were a Christian to 
embrace Mahomedanism. The words imply a renunciation of 
Christianity, as also a recognition that God is One and Mahomet 
is his apostle . Ed. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

« 

^ (1.) ‘‘the Winejen tongue, which they call Amaw.’* — Schilt- 
berger was not wrong in saying that the Venedo tongue was 
known to the Turks as the Arnaut ; at least it appears in Pianzola 
{Grammatical Dizvonario^ etc.)* that the country called by the 
Italians, Illirice, was identical with the Slavonia of the Greeks and 
the Amaut of the Turks. This is no place for solving the ques* 
tion, why the Turks should have designated two people of different 
origin by the same name ; but the circumstance serves to support 
the opinion of several authors (Koppen, KrynUky Shomyle^ 1837, 
226) that the Turks were not in the habit of calling people of any 
distinct nationality by the nam^ of Arnaut, but rather all those 
who^ being the subjects or brothersdn-arms of the Ariantte family, 
had distinguished themselves in their struggles with them ; such, 
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for instance, as the Slaves and Albanians or Skipetars, among 
whom was George Caatriota of Slave descent (Jirecek, Oeach, d. 
Bvlgarm^ 268). • His biographer (Barletius, Vita Scanderhegi^ etc., 
apiid Zinkeisen, Geeeh. d, O, i?., i, 776) tlyis expresses himself in 
allusion to Topia, the compatriot of the Scanderbeg of the Turka 
** Hie eat ille Arianites qui *apud Macedbnos (Slaves) et Epirotas 
(Albanians) cognomento Magnus et dictus habitus est”, 

etc. . * Bruun. 

* • 

(2.) ^Hhe Yassen tongue, which the Infidels call Afs/ — The As, 
Yasses — the Alains, Alans of antiquity, are the Ossets of to-day, a 
people inhabiting a strip of territory in the middle of the great 
mountain range of the Caucasus, and who are believed to be the 
only connecting link between the Indo-Persiau brainch and the 
European branch of the great Iiido-Germanio race. fThe popula- 
tion in 1873 was estimated at 65,000, of which number, it was 
supposed, 50,000 wore Christians ; the remainder being Ma- 
homedans and Pagans, or a mingling of the three (The Criima and 
Transc,y i, 296, ii, 2). 

An unpretending sketch of this interesting people, twice alluded 
to by the author (in chapter 61 he speaks of them as the Jasseii 
and Affs), is hero submitted. 

The earliest mention of the Alans is made by Josephus (TVars, 
VII, vii, 4), and again by Procopius (De Bell, Got/i.y iv, 3, 4), 
from whom wo learn that they dwelt on the shores of the Lake# 
Mceotis and to the North of the Caucasus, whence they overran 
tlio country of the Medes and of Armenia, until defeated by 
Artaces who forced them to withdraw beyond Ae Cyrus ; similar 
predatory incursions into Tauric-Scythia and the West, being 
aiTested by the Goths, who in their turn were overpowerAl by the 
Huns. The invasion of Asia Minor by the Alans gave cause of 
uneasiness to the Boman Empire, but it was successfully resisted 
by Arrian, prefect of Cappadocia (Forbiger, Ilandbuck der Alt, 
Geogr.y i, 424), and they were also defeated by Vakhtang ‘*Gour- 
gasal” — Wolf Lion — ^the sovereign of Georgia, 466-499, upon their 
venturing to invade that kingdom (Brossot, Hist, de la Georgia^ 

I, 163). In 966, the Yasses were subdued by the Russians 
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under Sviatoslaff, after his conquest of Tmoutorakan (Taman) ; 
and in 1276 they lost Dediakoff^ their capital, to the Mongols, 
whose progress, having the Kiptchaks for their allies, they 
attempted to oppose (K.aramsin, Hist. de^RussiCf i, 214 ; ii, 191). 
After this we find the Yasses in the West, for when Tchaga, the son 
of Nogai, led an expeditft>n sent by the ^han Toula^Boga, 1287- 
12^1, to the Danilbe,*he halted for a while in the country of the 
Ass, now Moldavia, the^sapital of which bears their nanie to this 
day— Yassy (D’Ohsson, Hist, dis'Mongols^ iv, note p. 750). After 
the death of ^^ogai, 1299, at Kaganlik (now Kouialnyk near 
Odessa), some 16,000 Ass or Alains, more than one Jialf of which 
number were fighting men,4crossed the river, 1301, and offered 
their services 4o the Byzantine Emperor by whom they were 
accepted (Pachymeres, Migne edition^ tom. 144, p. 337). 

Alains were met in Khozary (Crimea) by the ambassadors of 
Bibars L, sultan of Egypt, 1260-1270 (Makrizi by QuatremSre, i, i, 
213, 218) ; a statement confirmed by Aboulfeda who says they 
occupied Kyrkyer, now Tchyfout Kaloh — Jew’s Fortress (see note 
8, p. 1 76, for this name), close to which is Baghtchasarai the modern 
Tatar capital in the peninsula; also by Marino Sanudo the Venetian 
traveller, who wrote, 1333, that there still were in the country 
“ Gothi et aliqui Alaiii” (Kunstuianu, JStitd, ilber M. S,, 105). 

The Alains should be included amongst those populations in 
the East that were converted to Christianity through the exertions 
•^of Justinian ; but they relapsed to paganism until a priesthood 
was settled in their country by Thamar, the great queen of 
Georgia, 1174-1201, who caused numerous churches to be con- 
structed for then: use ; and ^that they belonged to the Greek 
Cl^uroh,^as stated by, Schiltberger, is shewn by Rubruquis the 
Gray Friar, for he met at Scacatay some Alans or Aas, “as they 
were called by the Tartars”, who professed the Greek faith, and 
with whom he offered up prayers for the dead {Rtcueil de Vog, et 
de Mhn.f iv, 243, 246, et seq,) Ed. 

(3.) ^it is the Schurian ipid not the Greek tongue”. — This 
Jacoby Burnamed Baradseus, or Zanzalus, died as bishop of Edessa 
in 588, leaving his sect in the naost flourishing condition; it forms 
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the Syrian cburoh in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and other parts. His followers, known as Jacobites, 
believe that in the Saviour of the World, both natures are united 
in one, and herein lies the prinoipal di^erence from the Greek 
Churoh. Although their vernacular is the Arabic, the Syrian 
Christians employ the^Syrmn language in public Worship (Mos> 
heim, Ecclhidstical History, etc., i, 154 ; Gardner, The Faiths of 
the ITorW, etc., ii, 194). ‘ 


CHAPTER LVII. 

■ 

(1.) “ Pera, which the Greeks call Kalathau, and the Infidels 
call it the same.*’ — The Genoese were already efttablished at 
Constantinople when Manuel I. ascended the throne (1143). Bo- 
sides the emporium of Copario in the city of Constantinople, they 
possessed Orcu in the suburb of Galata (Heyd, Le Colonic Com- 
mer*, etc., i, 330; Desimone, I Genovesi, etc., 217 et seq,), which 
they occupied during the reign of the Angelos dyrmsty, remaining 
there so long as the Latin Empire lasted, but without ever Buccess- 
fully rivalling the Venetians. After the restoration of the Greek 
Empire at Constantinople by Michel VIII. in 1261, their fortunes 
changed in consequence of the great privileges that were accorded to 
them by the emperor, which included the cessioi} of tfie suburb of* 
Galata, soon to become the central dep6t of all their settlements 
in Greece, on the shores of the Black Sea and of the Sea of Azoff, 
a transfer which probably accounts ^for the appeAunce of “ Mosotis 
palus, nunc Galatia”, in the list of new names supplied by Codinus 
{ffieroclis Syneedemus, etc., 313). * 

Notwithstanding the rivalry of the Venetians, who in 1296 evoti 
seized upon Galata, or Pera as the colony was usually called 
by the Latins, and their frequent quarrels with the Greeks, the 
commercial prosperity of the Genoese settlement went on in- 
creasing until al)out the middle of the 14th century, the 

Customs dues amounted to 200,000 hyperperes, those at Con- 
stantinople scarcely reaching tlie sum of 30,000 hyperperes 
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(Niceph. Oreg.^ ii, 842). This " Stgite within a State”, no doubt 
excited the cupidity of the Turks after their assumption of power 
in Europe, and the removal of the sultan’s residenq^ to Adrianople ; 
but the Genoese succeeded for a time in averting the threatening 
danger by making numerous concessions, as appears by the treaty 
of commerce concluded Ity them in 438il* with ‘Murad I., whoso 
successor, Bajazet, lay siege to Constantinople. This monarch, 
however, was constraindd to turn his arms against Tim^ur, and 
the capital was spared the horrers of a longer siege. The battle 
of Angora, so fatal to the Ottoman power, delayed for a few 
decades only the fall of the Greek Empire and the disappearance 
of the Genoese. . * Bruun. 

• 

(2.) “caused two seas to flow into each other.” — “La formation 
et I’origine du Bosphore de Thrace,” says Vivien de Saint-Martin 
{Desc, de VA. Jf., ii, 469), “ont doun^ lieu, chez les anciens 
comme chez les modernes, aux hypotheses les plus aventureuses, 
jeux hardis de Timagination bas6s sur de vieilles traditions de con- 
vulsions et de cataclysmes ; les observations de la g^ologie modeme 
sent venues aneantir ces systemes d’^poques moins rigoureuses, en 
d^montrant que les terrains do nature difF6rente qui constituent 
les deux c6t6s du detroit, n’ont jamais pu etre produit par un 
d6ohiremeut, et qu’il existe de toute n6cessit6 depuis Torigino 
m6m6 des choses.” Other authors, including some philologists 
c(Menn, in J ahreebericht iiber d, Gymn, u, d, ReaUchnle 9u 
1854, 18), think otherwise, so that we need not be surprised if 
the sages at Constantinople also differed in opinion, or that the 
people there should have included the cutting of the strait among 
the exploits of Alexander. Bruun. 

(3.) “ Troya, on a fine plain, and one can still see where the 
city stood.” — The ruins of the city of Priam did not exist in 
Schiltberger’s time any more than they do now; but in the 
absence of the material vestiges that Lechevalier and other travel- 
lers, believed they found beneath the surface of the 

eai^^ there is Homer’s admirable description, precise as that of 
the ihost accurate geographer, and which restores to us the primi- 
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five map of the Trojan plain. I am here under the necessity of 
quoting at some length, a passage from Vivien de Saint-Martin’s 
Descriptioti de d^Asie Mineur^ 489 : — “ D^s que I’on acoepte le 
plateau de Boiinar Baobi” (a name, says tjiis author, derived from 
two sources of the Scamander) ‘‘comme remplacement de la Troie 
hom6rique, les indications ftirconstanci^s et si nombreuses que 
foumit le P^te sur les localit^s environnantes, viennent s’adapter 
d’elles-nftmes au terrain actuel.” * * 

“ Une ville de fondation dolibimo qiii usnrpe le nom d’llion, et 
(jui par la suite des temps et d’obscurit^ des traditions, pr^tendlt 
occnper I’ernglaoement m^me.de la cite do Priam, s’^tait 41ev6e 
sur une autre Eminence dloignee d’ane lieue vers le Nord, et situ6e 
non plus sur la gauche, mais sur la rive droite dutSimois. Cette 
ville est I’lliuni des sidcles post6rieiir8, Tllium Recens ; et lorsque 
les pontes ou les historions do r6poqiie romaine parletft du borceau 
de leur race, c’est toujours A cctte Ilium iiolieiine qii’il faut rap- 
porter leurs allusions ct leui*s descriptions, car le site r6el do 
rilium primitive 6tait dds lors oubli6. La nouvelle Ilium est 
maintonant ruin^e, oomme rilium hom6riquo ; prSs do T^minenco 
isol^o qu’elle occupa, on trouve aujourd’hui le village Tiiro de 
Tchiblak.” 

The ruins near the sea and at no great distance from Constanti- 
nople, believed by Schiltbergor to have been those of the royal 
city, must heCVe been the remains of Alexandria Troas ^opposite the 
island of Tenedos. It was there that the Russian pilgrim Daniel,^ 
and the author’s contemporaries, the archdeacon Zosimus and 
Clavijo, thought they saw the ruins of Troy, as was the case one 
hundred years later, 1«547, with t^je French trSvcller Belon, who 
landed that he might examine them with the greater facility. ^At 
the base of a small hillock, but within the circuit of tho^walls of 
the city, were some ancient-arches and the remains of two palaces 
in marble (Obs. de plueieurs eingnlaritee irouv^H en Gr^ccy en Asie^ 
etc. ; in Saint-Martin, ii, 8). Belon passes lightly over the ^diffi- 
culty he experienced in not finding near this, the supposed site of 
the Homeric city, the two rivers Simois and Xanthus. • 

The honoraiy president of the Ceographical Society at Paris has 
lately sought to prove, that the city of Priam should bo looked for 

q2 
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where Leohevalier conceived it to be» that is to say, at Bunarbashi, 
whence Dr. Sohliemann believes he is justified in removing it to 
the neighbourhood of Ilium Recens or Hissarlik,«as the result of 
the successful explorations conducted by hinsself with the assistance 
of his wife* Although some English and most German authorities 
applaud the zeal with wiiich his work w^s performed, and the 
great importance of discoveries to students of arcAieology, all 
are dot so readily persuisled that the question of the prSkition of 
Ilium is solved, seeing that the topographical details, as we. receive 
them from Homer, arc drawn from the imagination of the poet, 
rather than after the reality. ^ Bruun. 

(4). “for all [kinds of] pastime that might be desired in front 
of the palace.” — The games, chiefly of Eastern origin, that were 
held in the t>pen space in front of the imperial residence, are 
mentioned by various authors. It will here suffice to quote from 
the writings of a predecessor of Schiltberger, and of one who 
followed after him, 

Wlien Edrisi visited Constantinople, circa 1161, sports were 
held in the hippodrome, which he considered the most marvellous 
in the universe. It had to be passed before reaching the palace, 
an edifice unequalled in its proportions and in the beauty of its con- 
struction (Jauhert edition, 297). Bertrandon de la Broequidre, 1432 
{Early Travels in Palestine, Bohn edition, 1848), thus describes one 
of the sports he witnessed in the large and handsome square in 
front of St. Sophia; “ I saw the brother of the emperor, the despot 
of the Morea, exorcise himself with a score of other horsemen. 
Each had a bow, find they galloppcd along the enclosure throwing 
their hats before them, which, when they had passed, they shot at ; 
an<} he drho with his arrow pierced the hat or was nearest to it, 
was esteemed the most expert.” Ed. 

“ho has no longer that power, so the apple has disap- 
peared.” — Stephen of Novgorod (PoiU. R<mss, lovd,, ii, 14), a 
pilgrim ^passing through Constantinople about the year 13fi0, 
cert^S that the emperor held in his hand a kind of golden 
appw^t iU^ by a crosa Olavijo says the “ pella redonda 
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dorada” was in its place, and so, we may oonchide, was the oross ; 
because in 1120,^o8imuB {Pout, Roma, loud.^ ii, 38) saw the cross on 
the apple that was in tl^e emperor’s hand ; it is probable, therefore, 
that these insignias were removed between the /ears 1420-1427, at 
which latter date SohiVtbergor spent scgne months at Constanti- 
nople after his escape from bondage. 

A shirt time before the author’s arrival in the city of*the 
Cmsars, the aged Manuel died (J425), and John, his son and suc- 
cessor, was forced to sign a treaty of peace with the Turks, the 
conditions being of the most onerous nature ; *for he was ile- 
prived of all* his possessions with the exception of the capital, 
the appanages in the Morea of the Greek princes, and a few 
fortresses on the shores of the Black Sea* (Zinkeisen, Geach, d, 
O, R,f i, 533) j he also covenanted to pay the sultan an annual 
tribute of 300,000 aspres, and to make him numerous presents 
of great value as a mark of personal regard. In such circum- 
stances the unfortunate monarch must have been under the 
necessity of laying hands upon all the gold he could come across, 
and Schiltberger’s bon mot on the disappearance of the apple 
together with the emperor’s power, might be taken literally. 

Zosimus relates that the statue which held the apple was distant 
an arrow’s flight from the hippodrome, doubtlessly the “ fine square 
for tilting”, now known as the Meidan. The magnificent palace 
wherein receptions were held, and that excited the admiration of^ 
Schiltberger, must have been the Boukoleon and Daphna which 
adjoined the hippodrome (Dethier, Der Boaphor und Conatantinopd^ 
Wien, 1873, 22). This edifice was greatly neglected during the 
reigns of the last of the Palmologi,* and after his conquest of Con- 
stantinople, Mahomet II. ordered its complete destructioni * 

The other palace noticed was the Blackcrucs, in which Clavijo 
{Hakluyt Soc. Pvhl. 29) was received by the emperor Manuel. 
Near it, Bertrandon do la Brocqui5re found a “ fausso braie d’un 
bon et haut mur en avant du foss6, qui 6tait en glacis except^ dans 
un espace de deux cents pas k Tune de ses extr6mit6s prds du 
palais”. This must have been the^lace where Schiltberger saw a 
“getulL”* BttuuN. 


* See pflpgc 81. 
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(dA.) The Statement that the statue was placed on a pillar is 
corroborated by Cedrenus in his Chronicles, and in the Annals of 
Zonai*as, in which works we find it stated that the great pillar 
Augusteon was erected* in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Justinian, the statue bei^jg placed on it t^o ye^ later. When 
Bertrandon de la Brocquidre saw the equestrian status, which he 
inadi^ertently calls that gf Constantine, it grasped a scept^ in the 
left hand. Pierre Gilles, the naturalist and author, sent to the 
Levant by Francis 1. of France, found portions of this statue in the 
melting house where ordnance were cast, it having been overturned 
and destroyed in 1523 {Antiquities of Constantinople^ London, 
1729); or in 1525, according to the anonymous author of the 
Coustantiuiade. ^ The pt*oportions were colossal, for the leg exceeded 
the height of^a man, and the nose was nine inches in length, ns 
were also the hoofs of the horse. Gilles represents that the 
statue, which was made of brass, faced the East, ns if the emperor 
was marching against the Persians ; the right arm was stretched 
out, and in the left hand was a globe to signify universal power 
over the whole world, all success in war being attributed to the 
cross fixed on the top. He was dressed like Achilles, in a coat of 
mail and shining helmet. 

It is certain that the globe and cross disappeared fully one 
hundred years before the arrival at Constantinople of Gilles, whose 
detailed description of the statue must have reference to its 
original condition.* Bu. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
i • • 

(1.) Lemprie ; in it is a mountain that is so high, it reaches to 
the clouds.'* — French and Italian names commencing wdth a vowel, 
commonly became transformed by the addition of the article which 
preceded them, and in this way, Imbro was altered during the 
Latin empire to Lembro, the name ordinarily given to the island, 
whenioe ^ Lemprie”, and Nembro of Clavijo. During a part of 
the l5tb century, Imbros belonged to the Gattilusio, a Genoese 
family, and in 1430 became subject to the Greek emperor. The 
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island is overspread with the ruins of many castles^ the walls of 
which are covered with inscriptions and armorial bearings (Heyd, 
Lt Cplonie CoviSeMii^y i, 416). ► Bbuun. 

(Ia.) The author’s* statement may •be taJicn as being the 
reverse of the fact, and that the clouds had descended to the 
mountain, (or the highest point of land ’on the island of Imbros is 
only 19^9 feet, an altitude altogether insip^oant when compared 
to the mountains he must have seen in his journeys ; they include 
the great range of the Caucasus,’ shewing summits at upwards of 
18,000 feet, and the noble Ararat, rising nearly ^5,000 feet above 
the plains of the Araxes. Had his course lay further to the 
west, Samothraky, at 5248 feet above the sea, would have excited 
his imagination still more. ■ Ed. 

(2.) ‘*wide, large, and thick as a mill-stone.”— *The “golden 
discs” may have been simply of golden glass or mosion, with which 
the interior of the dome of St. Sophia was covered, as we arc 
informed by Theophanes and Cedrenus, whoso description refers 
to the present dome constructed soon after 559, the thirty-second 
year of the reign of Justinian, Ed. 

(3.) “ I myself was at that same time with the king in Turkey.” 
After the battle of Nicopolis, Bajazet renewed the siege of Con- 
stantinople, the city being succoured by a force of 1200 men sent 
by Charles VI. of France, and bodies of troops* from Geno^ 
Venice, Rhodes, and Lesbos. Marshal Bouc^ault withstood the 
siege with his little army, and on quitting the capital in 1399, the 
command devolved upon Chateaumorant, thf| emperor Manuel 
being absent in France, whither h% had gone to ask for assistance. 
It was fortunate for the Greeks that Bajazet was obliged i;o mwster 
the whole of his forces to enable him to encounter Timour’s 
legions. Bruun. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

J 

(1.) “ Christus is risen.” — ^The ordinances of the Greek Church 
have undeigone but little change since Schiltberger wrote. 
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Warm water, to feoi/ (ySwp being understood), is always mixed 
with wine. 

Leavened *br6ad for the celebration of the JBuTcharist, is now 
ordinarily made an^ sold«by bakers. It is Called wpoir^opa^ ^^pros- 
sura” in the text, and is administered to the people in turn by 
the priest, who stands at* the altar. *It is also adTnijpistered to 
young children after bftptism. ^ ^ 

Wednesday and Frida^ continue to be the ordinary fast days. 

Women are required to stand* apart from the men, so that all 
churches are built with a ^yvi/a</c€T^s, or place for women ; but this 
rule is not enforced. • 


The so-called “coleba”, more correctly KoXapa^ ai‘e still given 
to the^priests the fivTfpoavpov^ or service for the dead. This 
custom is very strictly observed. 

Fasts are k^t at all the periods indicated, except on the day 
of the Assumption, when there is no fast. The fast for the 
Apostles commences on the fifty-ninth day after Easter Day. 

XpiiTro9 apetrrti — Christ is risen — is sung daily from Easter Day 
to the Day of the Assumption. En. 


^ CHAPTER LX. 

(1.) because in the same place there is a breakwater.” — “ Wann 
dSi an der selben sta^ eiu getiill hat.” The identical word getiill” 
a 2 >pears in the editions of 1475 (?) and 1549, but is altogether 
omitted by Penzel, and remains unexplained by Neumann. Pro- 
fessor Bruun (Russian edition^ interprets it as palisade; I 
prefer, h(^ever, to translate it as breakwater, believing that I 
recognise in the locality described by Schiltberger that part of the 
city on the Sea of Marmora, between the Eptapyrgyon — Seven 
Towers — and the Acropolis, abreast of which huge stones were 
placed to resist the force of the waves (Cantacuzene, de 

V Empire d^&ritnt). An earlier author (Glycas, AnnaUi) states 
that theywirere conveyed thither«for the construction of the forti- 
ficatiptiA At any rate it is a fact, that the Admimlty chart 
shows what appears to be a subqiorged reef close inshore in one 
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fathom and a half of water, about one half mile to the westward 
of Seraglio point, and not quite two miles from the Seven 

Towers. • Ed. 

• • 

(2.) " Many priestE^ wear white gayncnts at Mass.” — Every 
member of jthe Greek clergy is buried in complete ecclesiastical 
attire, lyit the ancient custom of interr^g in a sitting posture, 
was and is still observed in the pase of a bishop only. 

In a recent account of the obsequies at Constantinople of a 
bishop of the Greek Chxirch (The. Times^ August 29, 1878), the 
Correspondeiit writes : “I was ushered into a small densely 
crowded church, and on walking forward a few steps, ’^ound 
myself confronted by an aged and venerable prelate, seated on a 
throne in full canonicals, richly decorated with gold and jewels. 
He sat perfectly motionless, with his eyes closed, and holding in 
his right hand a jewelled rod resembling a sceptre. Two or three 
people advanced and devoutly kissed his hand, but he did not 
return the customary benediction, and gave no sign of conscious- 
ness. ‘Is he asleep?* I whispered inquiringly to my friend. 

‘ No, he is dead ] that is the late patriarch’.** 

''Arfio 9 6 0609 is called the Tpicdr^toify as being emblematic of the 
Holy Trinity, It is not sung in the Greek CJ];iurch. Kvpie 
€\eij<rov is the response of the people to a prayer repeated by the 
priest during the service ; and it is quite true that Xpurre 
is never said in Greek churches. * 

It is still the custom to kiss the priest’s right hand, at the 
same time saying, Ev\o 7 i;<tov, AeWora ! — Thy blessing, Your 
reverence. The priest places his Ibfb band on the person’s head 
and replies, *EvXo 7 /a ! — A blessing on thee.* I “• 

A man must certainly be married before he enters the priest- 
hood, and even before he can obtain the degree of deacon ; but it 
is quite immaterial whether he be a &ther previous to or after 
ordination. Ed, 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

• • * 

(1.) after which, he can take another wife, and slie another 
husband.” — The obscene ifnd demoralising* customs attributed to 
the Jassen or Yassea^are fully and minutely described by the 
Abb^ Chappe dAuteroftio, who witnessed precisely lift cere- 
monies at Tobolsk, where marriages amongst the natives were 
thus celebrated (Yoyage en S^berie en 1761, etc., Paris, 1768, i, 
163, et seq,). Olearius notices somewhat similar, but certainly 
milder, doings at Moscow in iiis time (Voyages^ etc., 243) ; and 
Pitt (-2L True ani Faithful Account of the Religion and Manners of 
the Mahommetans^ etc., Exon., 1704) recounts something of the 
sort as occurrftig among the Algerines. 

It would appear, from a report recently made by the Ethno- 
logical Section of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, that similar practices, but in a greatly modified form, are in 
vogue amongst the peasantry in some parts of Little Russia. Ed. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

• 

• (1.) “ Karawag* — This must have been the plain of Karabagh, 
between the rivers Kour and Araxes, where Shah Rokh spent the 
winter of 1420, being accompanied by his vassals ; Khalyl Oullah, 
the shah of Shirwan, and Miwtcher, his own valorous brother, 
bei|)g among his guests (Dorn, Versuch einer Gesch, d, Schirwan* 
Sch,^ vi, 4, 549), Like Schiltberger, Barbaro and Contarini have 
called the Kour, Tigris, and the Tigris, Shat or Set. Bbuun. 

(2.) *‘they call the Germans, Nymitsoh.” — This term is bor- 
rowed fiPom the Slaves, who have applied it to the Germans from 
the ^lifist times, either because the latter spoke an incompre- 
hensible, a dumb language, or, as Schafarik explains {Slawieche 
AlterihUmer^ i, 442), because * they followed the example of 
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the Celts, who called certain German tribes settled in Gaul, 
Nomotes.* Bruun. 

(3.) “ then did the sultan of Alkenier conquer it.” — Sis became 
finally subject to the JSgyptians in 13J4-75, having fallen into 
their hands dipon several previous ocoasions^^to wit, in 1266, 1275, 
and 12^ (Weil, Gtach. der ChaL^ iv, 55, J8,*213, 233). Thej^had 
frequently appeared in force in its neighbourhood, notably in 1 278 
(Makrizi by Quatrem^re, i, i, 166), a date which nearly corresponds 
with the year in which the city was taken ; a statement that would 
have been cdtnmunicated to the author by his friends the Arme- 
nians, the most interested in the fate of their capital. It ne^d not 
in this case be supposed that Sehiltberger confounded the Maho- 
medan with the Christian year, and that he conceived 655 of the 
Hegira to correspond to 1277. In 655 or a.d. 1257, Egypt was 
in too disturbed a state for the sultan to trouble himself about the 
conquest of Sis. Bruun. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

(1.) “ when Saint Silvester was Pope at RomCl” — The Arme- 
nian Church teaches that St. Thaddeus, one of the^ seventy-two 
disciples of our Lord, and St. Bartholomew,«one of the twelvB 
apostles, were the first to preach the gospel in Armenia ; but the 
actual conversion of the Armenians to Christianity was not 
effected until the reign of Tiridates in the 4th century, by St. 
Gregory, thenceforth named Lousarovitch;— the Enlightener. ^He 
was the son of a prince of Parthia, the assassin of Chosroes, king 
of Armenia, who, though not a kinsman of Gregory, belonged to 
the race of the Arsacideo of Parthian origin; St. Gregory’s own 
ancestors, the Surenians, being also a branch of the same royal 
race. St. Gregory was, therefore, indeed kinsman of Tiridates, 
who was the son of Chosroes. . • 


Nyemoi is the Russian adjective for dumb. Ed. 
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(2.) ** this same king who built the large church at Bethleen, as 
has been already stated.” — It is singular that B^hlehem is not 
mentioned at all in the chapter devoted to a description of the 
holy places, so that it is just possible the Nuremberg MS. is a 
copy of the MS. at Heid^berg, in whjch city is not named. 
Opinions are greatly divided upon this statement of Sehiltberger. 
In a eommiinioation fron^Bishop Aivazoifsky, I am assured^hat no 
church whatever was constructed^ prior to the king’s conversion ; 
but it is stated in an apocryphal writing, that Tiridates caused a 
church to be built at Jerusalem after his conversion. On the 
other hand, Vaillant de E'lorival {Dictionnaire Hiitoriquef sub 
vocem^ Dertad) inserts that, after his conversion, the king ordered 
the construction of many churches, one being at Bethlehem, and 
dedicated to tbo nativity of Christ. Bruun. 

(3.) ** The king again became a man, and was, with all his 
people, again a Christian.” — This tradition in regard to Tiridates 
and St. Gregory is told with considerable accuracy. Armenian 
chroniclers relate that Gregory, having refused to worship the 
idol set up by the king, was by his orders taken to the fortress in 
the town of Ardashat, and there thrown into a stinking pit, to be 
consumed, as we read in the text, by serpents and other rej>tiles, 
but where he nevertheless remained miraculously preserved from 
1^1 harm during the space of fourteen, or, according to others, 
fifteen years. The place situated in the valley of the Araxes, is 
now called Khorvyrab — Dry well — the site of a monastery in 
which is shown thd^saint’s dungeon. 

Bhipsime, not Susanna, was the name of the beautiful maiden 
the ^ing bought to corrupt. She was a devout woman* who had 
fled the importunities of Diocletian, and with Guiane and many 
other saintly persons of her sex, was put to a cruel death by Tiri- 
dates. The story goes on to say that, for these persecutions of 
Christians, Tiridates was smitten by the Lord, thereby losing his 
reason an^ becoming like a wild beast ; but his favourite sister, 
Khpp^ivitouhdt, having had a vision, caused Gregory to be sum- 
mon^ out of the pit. That holy man restored reason to the 
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king, 'who thereupon, with all his subjects, became converted to 
Christianit 7 (7’Ae Crimea and Trante., i, 236, 243). En. 

(4.) the King Dertbat and the man Gregory.” — Tiridates was 
never at Babylon, nor was any Infidel people hver converted by 
him to Christianity (Biihop^IvazoffskyV; but it should be borne 
in mind that although the Chaldsoans anc^^Nestoriana of Kour- 
distan have nothing in common with the Armenians, they hoM St. 
Gregory in great veneration, as, he was sent by Tiridates to 
Ceesarea in Cappadocia to receive consecration at the hands of 
St. Leontius, the metropolitan of that county. Schiltberger 
would have dbne better to express himself to this effect, instead of 
saying that St. Gregory was placed at the head of the church by 
the king. Bruun. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

(1.) ** Saint Silvester,” — Agathange, secretary to Tiridates, and 
Zenobius, a disciple of Gregory, speak of a journey to Romo that 
was undertaken by those two personages circa 318-19, for the 
purpose of seeing the Emperor Constantine and Pope Silvester, 
and concluding with them a treaty of peace and friendship. They 
remained at Rome one mouth, and returned to Armenia charged 
with honours. Moses of Chorene, the catholwos John, Stophei* 
Assolic, and other Armenian historians prior to the 1 1th century, 
are united in support of this record of Agathange and Zenobius. 
Later, during the First and Second Crusadei^ exaggerated and 
absurd details, such as those related by Schiltberger, were fabri- 
cated ; and a monstrous document purporting to be thef treaty of 
peace between Constantine and Tiridates — Sylvester and Gregory, 
called Tought-tashantz — The Convention — was invented and pub- 
lished after the manner of the false Decretales. 

It is in consequence of this controverted document that Armeno- 
CatholicB and other Armenians have enunciated principles and 
details, such as we read in part in\he text (Bishop ATvazoffsky). 

Whilst admitting the fairness of the bishop’s observation, I 
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would point out that Sohiltberger was simply a ready listener to 
what the natives, who did not even belong to the Church of Rome, 
believed to be true ; and to what were maintained as incontro- 
vertible facts by the Armeno-Oatholics, who in his time were by 
far the more numerous. Broun. 

(2.) *‘a king they call Takchauer.” — Cantemir bplieves that 
Tekipur is a corruption rov JCvp/ov, and he adds that previous 
to the conquest of Constantinople, the emperors were called by 
the Turks, Stamboul Tekiouiy or Takfoury — Masters of the City, 
Takavor is the Armenian for king. Bruun. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

(1.) “Gregory taught the Christian faith .... as is above 
stated.’*- — The Armenians believe, and are prepared to prove, that 
none of the dogmas of their faith, as they were received from St. 
Gregory, have undergone any change, and this is why they dis- 
tinguish themselves as .being Gregorians in opposition to Armeno- 
Catholics, Bruun, 

(2.) “ then he must say it himself right through.” — The 

priest prepares several small loaves, but consecrates one only, 

and alone rec^ites the prayers and psalms during the preparation. 

He celebrates the ^ass unassisted, other priests performing the 

functions of deacons in their absence. The practice of Low Mass 

among the Armenians serves to prove, that the greater number 

of that people met by Schiltbei^er were Armeuo -Catholics. 

, . Bruun. 

* ^ 

(3). “They place much confidence in our religion.” — This 
passage in Neumann’s edition stands thus : “ Sie machent vil 
geuartiezi iinsers geloubes.” The word “geuartiezi” does not 
appear in the editions of 1475 (?), 1549 and 1814 ; Neumann does 
not expli^in it ; Koehler (Oermanta, etc., Aeraus^e^eben von F. 
Pfe^!^ ; Wien, vii, 1862), who 'undertook to correct the errors of 
Neumann, asks “Was ist geuartiezi 1” and Professor Bruun 
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(Russian edition) believes it to be untranslatable, although he 
thinks the author meant to imply that the Armenian had borrowed 
largely from th^ Roman Gatholio Church, or at all events that the 
one assimilated the othgr in its types and ceremonies. 

The word geuard” occurs in chapter 2(J, and is possibly 
intended for gewahr; I«hava rendered it os “right’*, or justifica- 
tion from £f sense of confidence. Timour*|i^ youngest wife (see 
^page 29^ was anxious to satisfy heflordygthat the letter enduing 
had been sent to her by one of hi^ vassals without any assurance, 
any confidence on her part, to warrant him in so doing. It 
appears to me, considering the careless manner in which the 
transcriber lias performed his work in other places, that a similar 
interpretation is to be applied to “ geuartiezi” as to “geuard^j the 
words that immediately follow implying prepossession on the par^ 
of the Armenians in favour of the Church of Rome — “ they also 
willingly go to Mass in our churches, which the Greeks do not**; 
apparently because “ They place much confidence (have much 
faith) in our religion**. Ed. 

(4.) “ a saint named Aurencius.**— St. Auxentius, priest-martyr, 
is f6ted in the Armeno-Catholio Church on December 25th, and in 
the Greek Church on December 13th, N. S. Bruuk. 

(5.) Saint James the Great.*’ — St. James the Apostle is con- 
founded with St. James bishop of Nisibis, a near, relative and 
contemporary of St. Gregory “tho Enlightener^^. Bruun, * 

(6.) “ his name is Zerlichis.” — Sarghis, St. Sergius, was a martyr. 
The Armenians celebrate his festival fifteen flays before Lent. 
The Armeno-Catholics keep tho day on February 24th, and ^tho 
Greek Church on January 2nd (Bishop Aivazoffsky). Sruun. 

(7.) ‘*our Lady’s day in Lent, which they do not hold as we 
do.” — The Armenians do not fast in tho name of the Twelve 
Apostles, and the Ave Maria occurs only in the services of the 
Armeno-Catholics. On the day of the Annunciation of tj^e Virgin 
Mary, a hymn is chanted, in whicif are introduced the words that 
were spoken to Mary by tho Angel. Bruun. 
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(8.) “then they bury him altogether.” — It ^^jquite true that 
prayers are daily repeated over a grave for the i^ce of a week, 
and each person attending throws a handful o£ earth on it as 
prescribed by the rubric ; but the gradual, interment is au inven- 
tion. Bruun. 

(9.) “ God forgive ^thee thy sins.” — Asstwadz togheukhyiiiln ta 
mekhytt, is hero intended for the words of absolution prctLounced^ 
by the priest ; but it would be more correct to say — Asstwadz 
toghoukhuyodn schnorhestzS — May God grant you absolution. For 
“ Ogornicka” we'should read Ogr)rtnya or Ogormyha, the modem 
phrase being: Ter voghormyk yndz — Lord have mercy upon us; but 
Meghk Asdoutzb— I have sinned before God— is more commonly 
said by the people. Ed. 

% 

(10.) “ counts, and knights, who are subject to him.” — The 
Armeno-Catholics adopted Low Mass at the commencement of the 
14th century, In ancient times prayers were offered for the 
sovereign and all Christian kings and princes ; but never specially 
for the Homan emperor. Bruun. 

(11.) “if a priest teaches the Word of God, but does not 
understand and attend to it, he commits a sin.” — There is more to 
oonfinn than to reject in the information contained in this chapter. 

* The patriarch must be elected by the unanimous voice of the 
dignitaries of the Church, who assemble at the patriarchal seat 
from all ports for the purpose. This has ever been the custom ; 
but since the annexation of Etchmiadzin to Hussia, the choice is 
wibject to the emperor’s approval. 

fhe preparation of the wafer by women is quite out of the 
question, and it is also forbidden to laymen by the 22nd Canon of 
the pontiff Leon ; this duty is performed by deacons as well as 
priests, who first communicate and then administer to the people. 
In reading the Gospel, the priest faces the congregation, thereby 
turning his back to the altar, so that the people necessarily look 
tow|^^ the East. 

That a priest should separate himself from his wife for three 
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days before and one day after he celebrates the Mass, is strictly in 
accordance witfi the Canons of St. Thaddeus ; but the observance 
has become everf more stringent in modem times, the priest being 
required to leave his Ifame and retire t(f his ehiirch during the 
space of eight days before officiating. 

A Canon jiddressod by Macarius, bistiop of Jerusalem, to the 
pontiff Vertanes, circa 340, requires that *the altar shnl\, bo 
burnished with a curtain ; a curtain shall likewise fall in front of 
the sanctuary, within which only the minister celebrating the 
Mass may enter, other ministers present taking tlujir seats outside 
according to precedence. This rule has become relaxed in modern 
times, for deacons as well as priests ihay now stand at the al^r. 

As in the Greek Church, no female qute sit monsfrua, may enter 
a sacred edifice. ^ 

It is always the godfather who carries an infant into church for 
baptism. If the child to bo baptised is mit of its infancy, it is 
conducted by a servant of the Church. 

Divorce is not to bo obtained in the Armenian Church, except 
in cases of adultery, impotence, and a permanently foul breath. 

There is no ykouostass or altar screen as in the Russo Greek 
church ; but an image, that is to say a painting on canvas or 
panel, graven images not being tolerated, is always over the altar 
in the middle of the pern, a raised course in the centre aisle, that 
is kept covered with carpets, silk, cloth of silver or gold, on which^ 
are laid candlesticks, the censer, and a Bible resting on a piece of 
silk, for the priest does not touch the book with his bands. 

The clergy do not pretend to having the powqf of absolving the 
• penitent ; absolution is pronounce<J in the name of the Almighty. 

Very gorgeous and majestic”, says Drf Issaverdeiis, « are ^hc 
garments which the Armenians make use of in their religious 
ceremonies.” 

Whatever the restriction in Schiltberger’s time, it is certain 
that all are now free to read the Gospel. That the contrary was 
ever the case is denied. 

The ‘‘varthabiet” — Vartabied — i& a doctor of divinity possessing 
knowledge of all holy science, and of all that concerns the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, of the Fathers, the Cim noils, and of dog- 
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inatical, moral, and disputed theology. The Vartabieda are the 
first to be consulted in all controversies on religion, its rites, and 
all ecclesiastical discipline (Issaverdens, Armenia and the Arme- 
nians^ ii, 413 , 486 ; Bishop Meyerditch* Khorimian, communi- 
cated; The Crimea a'nd Tranac.^ i, 207). ^ Ed. 

^ ! ^ 

CHAPTER LXVI. 

• 

(1.) “that it might be said that thirty Greeks were given for 
an onion.” — This battle between the Armenians and Greeks has 
reference in alf probability to the triumph of Thoros II., or 
Theodore of the lloupenian dynasty, over Androiiicus, who entered 
Cilicia at the head of an invading army, with instructions from 
the emperor to seize the king and bind him in chains. Finlay 
{Hist, of the Byzantine and Greek Empires, ii, 242) characterises 
the two reverses mot witii by that general in Cilicia, as shameful 
defeats. Armenian historiographers (Clvmiieh, Hist of Armenia, 
ii, 195; Issaverdens, Armenia and the Armenians, i, 300) enter 
more largely into details, and describe the great slaughter of 
reeks and the multiUide of prisoners made, among whom were 
many chiefs, Andronicus himself cfTecting his escape with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The emperor being greatly concerned upon learning that a large 
number of his men remained in the victoria hands, sent ambassa- 
dors to treat for their ransom. “ If these people were of any use 
to me,” said Thoros, “ I woul(f not part with thpm, l)ut as they 
ard not, take them for \vhat you choose.” The reply to this taunt 
was the dispatch of a large sum of money to the king, for the emjieror 
w ished to shew' that his men were indeed of great value ; but upon 
seeing the treasure, the king exclaimed with affected astonishment : 
“ What! are my captives truly worth so much 1” and ordered that 
the whole of the money should be distributed among his troops. 
The ambassadors stood amazed at this munificence, and Thoros 
merely observed to them : “ I reward my soldiers that they may 
again take j^our chiefs;” whidi they did do upon the second in- 
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vasion by AudronicuB, again receiving large sums of inono}’^ in 
exchange , for the prisoners ‘ they made. Chamich sets these 
events as ocourfing in the year 1146, and Issaverdens in 1144 ; 
but, according to Dr. %jeo Alishan of the M^chitaristio Society 
at Venice, author of ^erses the Graceful^ and hie Times^ and 
other historical works, Thoros II. fought and won about the 
year 1152. This appears to be the. only epifiodo in the histojy of 
the Byzantine Empire and of the kingdom of Armenia, tluit in any 
degree assimilates the absurdly ^exaggerated tale of victory in- 
vented by those Armenian friends to whom SoJiiltberger, upon 
more occasiom than this, was too ready to listen. 

A curious incident at the close of the late llusso-Tiirkish war 
is worth relating, with reference to Schiltbotgor’rf version of the 
value set upon the Greek prisoners. The Porto haviiy^ entertained 
the idea of raising the taxation, the Armenians determined upon 
opposing the measure with vigour, and they accordingly destroyed 
the house of the Turkish Mudjir; after which, the Armenian 
women planted onions and garlic over the ruins — an act that is 
looked upon as a sign of the greatest contempt . — ( 'Fhe Times ^ Sep- 
tember 26th, 1878.) 


CHAPTER LXVri. 

• 

(1.) “ Sant Masicia,’* — This is the ancient Ainastris, now called 
Amasserah. The architecture of its walls of defjpnco bears witness 
to Genoese occnpatioii, the earliest dale of which is not known. 
In 1346, Amastris was included in the empire of the lJ^lieol#gi, 
after having belonged to Niccca, hut it is certain that the Genoese 
wore in possession j>**<Jvious to 1398 (Hcyd, d, Itcd, llande.lscolon^ 
etc., in the Zeitschrift f, d. gesammte Staatswissenschafi^ xviii, 712), 
at which date they had a consul there. Clavijo calls Amastris, 
visited by him a few years later, a Genoese town, where he saw 
many remains of ancient splendour., * 

After being for a long time a dependency of the Central Ad- 
ministration at Caffa, Saniastris, b^ a decree of 1449, became sub- 
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ject to that of Pera to which it had previously belonged, but had 
been detached propter inopiam et imbecilitatem loci ipsius Pere** 
(J^ap, Odess, Obstschest, v, 810). Under those circumstances it is 
very probable that«tho Genoese wore at Samastris at a still earlier 
period than that indicated by Heyd. According to Hammer (HisL 
de VE, 0,y iii, 69), this city fell into the hands of the ^urks in 
the campaign of 1461, t 9 gether with Sinope and Trobizon^. 

Bhuun. 

(2.) “ one hundred are quite of brass.” — Schiltberger is scarcely 
to bo charged with exaggeration, if we consider what Manuel 
Chrysoloras has said of these walls. I cannot conceive the walls 
of Co?istantinople, in. regard to their extent and circuit, to have 
been inferior to those of Babylon. The towers are without 
number ; the proportions and height of any one tower sufficed to 
astonish the beholder, and their construction and the largo 
flights of steps excited universal admiration.” 

In stating that there were one thousaiiti churches, the author 
intended to convey the idea that they were very nunierous ; 
indeed Clavijo estimated the number at three thousand. Schilt- 
berger appears to have been too much dazzled by the magnificence 
of the church of St. Sophia, to think of entering more largely 
upon a description of it as others have done. Buuun. 

^ (3). ‘‘ A city called Asparseri.” — This is Ak-kerman, a name 

which is the equivalent for Byelgorod, the Slave for White-Town, 
a place mentioned in the Russian and Polish chronicles of the 
n)iddlo ages — caMed Tchetate Alba by the Moldavians, and by 
the Maghyars, Feierwar, not^Feriena as it appears through a 
priiiterVerror in Dlugocz {Hist. Polonwe etc., xi, 324). 

The Greeks of Che Lower Empire changed the name •from 
White-Town to Mavrocastron, turned by the Italians into Mocastro 
and Moncostro, as we find it in Do Lannoy, Barbaro, and others. 

There are good grounds for the supposition that the name White 
was giv^n originally by the Greeks, because the As[)ron mentioned 
by Constautine PorphyrogenHiis {fie Adm, Imp.^ 167) should 
be looked for in this locality, notwithstanding that the emperor 
situates it on the Dnieper, a sefibe’s error for Dniester. I know of 
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no author who speaks of a White-Town on the Lower Dnieper, and 
the emperor himself describes the place , to which he alludes, as 
being situated 8n the bank of the river nearest to Bulgaria. 

It would appear thftt the ancient ^narne w^ not forgotten by 
the Greeks after they had changed it to Mavrocastron, because 
some authors o^ the latter part of th^ middle ages have alluded 
to the glace as Lcucopolichnionor AsprocaslTon ; in all probability 
identical with “ Asparseri”, and certainly to be distinguished from 
White-Town, but a distinction* that is to be attributed to a 
mistake on the part of the transcriber. How ^otherwise are we 

to account fcr the appearance in the Heidelberg MS., of the 

native name Asparsarai* — White -Town — and for the statement in 
the Nuremberg MS. (Penzers edition) that -SchiKbergor took his 
departure, not from Asparsarai but from White-Town, direct for 

Soutchava* at that time the chief city of Little Walachia or 

Mavrovlachia as Moldavia was then called. 

Grecian colonists were attracted to the neighbourhood of modern 
Ak-kerman in very remote times. The Tyrites of Herodotus 
lived there, probably at Ophiussa, a city known to Strabo. There, 
also, flourished Tyras, to be identified perhaps with Turis, ceded 
by the emperor Justinian, a.d. 547, to the Antes, a Slave tribe 
which may have been the first to give the name of Byelgorod to 
the place which Edrisi certainly had in his mind, when ho wrote 
about the Coman city distant one day’s journey frojn tiie mouth 
of the Danube, called Akliba ; a name compewed of two Turkisli 
words, Ak and liva — White District — and therefore possibly the 
Coman designation for the Wliitc City” of Schiltbcrgcr, the 
Akkerman of Aboulfeda. • Buuun, 

f • 

(4.) Linburgeh, the chief city in White Ueissen the Lesser.” — 
This White Kussia was the eastern part of Galicia, alluded to by 
Marino Sanudo in his letter to the king of France. ‘‘ Kussia 

minor queo confinat ab occidente cum Polonia ” (Kunst- 

mann, Stvd, iiber M. S,, 105), 

# . 

* ... ich 7 .U eiiier Wallachischen Stfiilt kaiii, die unterdem Nuhineii der 
weissen Stadt bekaiint ist. Von da kaiu icii nach Seilliof ; welches die 
liauptstadt der kieinen Wallachey ist. — Page 205. 
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In distinguiehing White Russia from the kingdom of Russia 
(see page 50), Schiltberger refers to the grand-duchy of Lithuania, 
and not only to the White Russia of our own tinges, which then 
formed part of the grand*-duqhy. * Bruun. 

(5.) “gemandan.” — T am indebted to Mr. Mnatzakan Hakhou- 
moffeof Shousha, for *tho Lord^s l^rayer in modern Armopia, and 
in the tongue spoken by the Tatars west of the Caspian Sea. 

Ed. 

The LortTs P'myer in Modern Armenian,^ 

Hair mcr vor hcrsinco es ‘sourp egwitzy anoun kho egwesoue 
arkhai’outhyounl klicr egwitzy kamkh kho vorpess h erg wince cv 
hergry zhatz mer hanapazort tour mez aisor, evthogmez zpardys 
mer vorpess, ev niekh thogonmkh meroz pardabanatz, ev my tanyr 
zmez y tchare, zy kho e arkhaiouth^^oum zoroiithyoun ev pbarkh 
havidians. Ammen. 

The LmrVs Prayer in the T'atar tongue, 

Byziirn athamuz ky ghyogdasan pyr olsun sanuu aduri ghyalsun 
sanun padshalygnii olsun sanun stadygun nedja ky gcogda ei*la da 
diiinyada ver byza g^^ounluk gcoragjmnz va bagushla byziim 
tahsnrlarnmnz nedja ky byz bagbishlliruh byznm tahsurlulara 
poima byzy gedah' slicVtan ioluna amma pakh cla byzy i^ysliigden 
tchoiinky sanunkihr pudahalus ihtiar va hiurmat ta diunianun 
ahriina. 
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Adrianople (Adranopoli), a city in 
Greece, 6, 39 

Atiniod (Miraelianiat), the amir, 10 
■ ben Oweis (king of llaliylon), 

7, 113 ; tpiil-s llabylon, 21, 130 ; in 
beheaded, 32, 135, 160 
Aidiii (Kdeiii), 40 

Aintab (Aritlia}>l, 22 ; pillaged by 
Timour, 127*128 
Akhlat, 120 

Ak-kerman (Asparseri), 101, 244*245 
Aksheher, 21, 118 
Aktam (Achtmu), 32, 134 
Aleppo (Hallapp), taken by Timour, 
22, 127, 128 

Alexander the Groat, legemls of, 79, 
226, 210 

Alexandria, desi?ribefl, 62 ; Italians at, 
62 ; mirror of, 63, 215 ; taken by 
king of Cyprus and his allies, 62, 
64, 214 

(Allenklaissor), a great giant, 61, 210 
Ali (Aly), the caliph, a porsecub>r of 
Christians, 44 ; and giant, 05 ; chief 
over all Mahomeduns, 67 
Ali Ko«tchava'» revolt at Ispahan, 27, 
133 

Alintlsha (Aluitze), 24, 130, 44, 160, 
136 

Amasserah, Amastris (Sant Masicial, 
100, 243 

Ancouitans, in Rgyi't, 214 


Angora (Angarue^ Augury), besieged 
by White Taibirs, IS ; battle of, 21, 
117 ; a city of Turkey, 40 
Aiti, the ancient capital of Armenia, 
126 • 

Anjak (Origons), 34, 136*138 
Ann’s, St., well, 58 

Anmis the high jiritiHt, house of, 59, 
203 

(Anti(Kih) NisiluR, 44, 160 
Arabia, gold of, 26, 46, 64, 67 
Ararat, 44, 231 
Arjish (v\grieh), 38 
Aniietiia (Krriienia), 26, 80, 

— GivaUr, 7, 117, 61, 89 

i Li‘sser, 20, 31, 43, 01, 86, 

• 117 

Armenian Clmrch, 87, 90, 91*90, 238, 
242 

Armenians, at Angora, 40 ; at Caffa, 
49 ; are favourtal by Mahomedans, 
73 ; friencliy to Gtirinaiis, 86, 234 ; 
their couversioti tt> Christianity, 87, 
235; in (.-yiu us, 88*; enemies of the 
Greeks, 96 ;• are brave and cluvtjr, 
98 ; in Cilicia and Syria, 117 
Ariiauts (Ariiaw), are of the Greek 
church, 78, 222 
Astara (Strana)> 34, 1 36 
MstralKul (Strawba), 44, l/IO 
Astrahan, Ha<ljy-tarkhan (Haitziober* 
cheii»,*49, 172, 136, 189, Ml* 142, 

[ 154 

Balad, tower of (Marburtinidt \ 46, 
167 

Babylon, 24, 33, 46,52, 86, 88, 89, 187 
— New, 47 

Biul.ikshan < Walasehoeii b 46, 160-107 
Biighdad (Wadach, Waydat), 40, 167, 
52, 191, 157, 168 ; see Bubyloii 
Bairaiu, the, 70, 221 
Haja/et (Weyasat, Woyasit), at Nico* 
]M)liB, 2, ^ 108, 109 ; slaughter anti 
' diatribiition of prisoners, 4 , 7, 112, 
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113, 115, 145 ; invades duchy of Breslau (Bressla), 102 

Pettau, 6 ; besieges Konieh, 8 ; Broussa (Wui-sa, Wurssa), (5, 10, 34, 

occiiniea Karam:in. 10 • fn.1rAn Slntn. 40 * 


occupies Karaman, 10 ; ' 
soun, 12, 14 ; occupie 


akes Sam- 
I Sobaste, 


40 

Buddhism, 140 


18 ; takes Malatia, 18 ; Adana, 19 ; Bulgaria (Pulgrey), 2, 39, 78, 89 

succours Fara<lj, 19, 124 ; ssonquers Kustern, 107, 120 

Leaser Armenia, 20, 125; capibure 1 Western, 107 

at Angora, and death, 21, 126 ; be- Central, 13 

sieges Constantinople, 80, 23f Bulgarians, ^are of the Greek Church 

“ 78 


Balsam in Egypt, 60, 61, 257-208, 92 


Baptism in Greek Churcli^ 82, 83 ; in Burgundy (Burguny), Duke of : see 


Armenian Church, 92 ; 


Comte de Neverp. 


Jordan, 205 ; place of the Saviour’s, Bprial or disposal of the dead, in 

' Siberia, 36 ; Circassia, 50 ; by Maho- 


■ Barkok (Warchlocsh, Marochloch), 19, mod^ns, 69 ; Greeks, 83 Greek 
124, 51, 182, 113 ^ priests, 84, 233 ; Armenians, 94, 95; 

Barley jdanted over Babylon, 24 Armenian priests, 94. 240 

Baton, 137, 173 Burzellaiid (Zwiirtzenlimd), 38, 144 

B.itnum, 153 • 

Battle, %)f Nicopol^s, 2, 4, 107-112 ; 

Konieh, 7, 8 ; Angora,’ 21 ; Delhi, Caffa, 49, 176, 79, 99 
25, 130, 132 ; Karabagh, 31, 134 ; Caiphas, house of, 203 
Aktam, 32, 134^ Cairo (Miser, Alkeniei 

Bavaria ( Payren), 1, 38 181-182, 60, 64, 87 

Beard, never cut by Walachians, 38 ; Caliph (Calypha), the, 


Cairo (Miser, Alkenier, Kayr), 23, 50, 
181-182, 60, 64, 87 
Caliph (Calypha), the, 98 


forbidden to Mahomedans to cut Calvary, Mount (Calvarie), 57 

the, 71 ; not shaven by Greek Camels, at Adana, 19, 123; India, 


priests, 83 ; not shaven by Arrae- 25, 132 ; milk and flesh as food, 48 " 
nian prie.sts, 92 (Capadocie), 61, 52, 184, 186 

Boasts, wild, in Siberia, 35 ; Badak- Capernaum, 185 

slian, 46; Babylon, 47, 168; Bolgar, (Carthago) Kairvau?, 51, 184 
174 Caspian Sea (White Sea), 45 

Behosiia (Wehessura), 22, 127-128; Ghel, 160 

^ 23 Castle of the Sparrow-liawl 

Beslitaniak (Besbm), 49, 138-130 149 


Caspian Sea (White Sea), 45 ; sea of 
Ghel, 160 

Castle of the Sparrow-hawk, 41-43, 
149 


Bethlehem (Bethlacm, Bothlahen), 35, Catalans, in Egypt, 214 


51, 185, 87, 236 


Caucasus, forest of the, 62, 186 


Bishop’s see, at Joulad, 34, 139 ; Chalda?a (Kalda), 46, 167 
^Makou, 44, 159; Caffa, 49; Sary Chateaumorant ( Centumarauto), 


Kerman or Cherson, 477 
Bistan ( Bestan, ca])itjil of Kourdistan), 
43, 152 

Blood of horses, as food, 48 


prisoner at NicopoHs, 4, 111 ; de- 
fends Constantinople, 231 
(Cliebakh) Kepek ?, a vassal of Timour, 
26 


Bolgar (Bolar), a citj’f 49, 174, 139, China (Che tey, Cotey), 28, 133 


141,142,173 < 

Bolgara (Walher), a country, 36 
Borrilic (WaiK>ch), 37, 142 • 

Bosphorus, the, 79, 226 
Boucicault, Marshal (Hanns Putzo- 
kardo), 4, 107, 111. 112, 231 
Bourhan uddiii ( Vvurthaiiadiu) de- 


Christians, at Samsoun, 13 ; Joulad, 
84, 138 ; Caffa, 49, 176, 99 ; on the 
Jordan, 60 ; in Malabar, 61, 211-212 ; 
conversion of, to M^omedanism, 
74, 222 ; on the Nile, 190 ; in 
Egypt, 190 ; of St. Thomas, 211-212 
" Christians of the girdle”. 190 


^uruaii uuiuu \ uixiianauiu) ae- ” uiiristians oi tne girclle , 190 
feated by a son of Bajazet, 10 ; is Christmas in the Armenian Church, 


executed by Kara Yelek, 16, 121, 
114, 120 

Boiirsbivi (Mal)eckchafcharfF, Balman- 


Church, of the Holy Sepulcl^, 57| 
198,60 ; of St. Sophia, 80, 281, 101 


der), 61,(i 182-191 ; his letter to Churches at Jerusalem. 68-60. 196. 
Shah Rokh, 184, 187 i 197-203 


Broad, not eaten in Siberia, 36 ; made Churches in Armenia, building of, 94 
of millet, 41 ; not eaten in Jagatal, Circassia t Storchas, Zerckchas), 60, 99 

A'r . rr..* ao i * • ,t \ \ / 


47 ; nor in Great Tatary, 48 


I Circassians (Ischorkas), slave dealers. 
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60, 178, 179 ; are of the Greek 
Chiuch, 78 ; Toherkess and Zikhes, 
177 

Citadel on Mount 203 

Coine, of the Golden Horde, 139, 141, 
14J2 ; of Jagatiil, 170 ; oS the khan 
Uzbek, 173 ; of the Bolgars, 17^ 
Conatantine, the emperor, 80, 83, 84, 
89 , \ • • 

Constantine, ancient city of, 161 
Constantinople (Stampol, Istimboli), 

4, 39, M2, 79, 80, 83, 84, 96, 100, 
101, 119, 231 * 

Conversion of Christiana to Mahome- 
daiiism, 74, 222 

Corn in Kiptcliak (Ephepstzach), jjQ 
Cotton grown in Ohilan, 44 
Couriers in Egy^t, 52-53 ; in Russia, 
192 

Court ceremonials in Egypt, 62, 64, 
192 

Cracow (Krackow), 101 
Croatia (Wiudischy land), 6, 113 
Cross, shilling, at Angora, 40 
Cyprus I. (Zypern, Zypcren), 19, 62, 
64, 88 ; John, king of, captured by 
the Egyptians, 187 

Damascus (Damascbk, Tamasehen), 
siege of, 22 ; destruction of the 
great mosque, 23, 128-129 
Daniel the prophet, where buried, 69 
Danube R. (Tunaw), 2, 4, 38, 39, 79, 
101 

Dardanelles (Hellespaiit and Poges for 
Boghaz), 79 
Darial pass, the, 89 
D’Ai-tois, Philippe, Comte d’Eu, 109 
Date-plum, the, 47, 168 
David, King, where buried, 59 
Day (They), the, 74, 221 
Dead, prayers for the, in Armenian 
Church, 94 

Death, by cutting in two parts, 19 ; 
burial alive, 20, 125, 22 ; hanging, 
24 ; tramiiling under the hfM>fs of 
horaes, 28, 133 ; strangulation, 33 ; 
sawing iu two parts, 51, 183 ; im- 
palement, 61 ; poisoning, 154 ; 
breaking on the wheel, 183 
Delhi (Dily), besieged by Timour, 26, 
181 ; capital of Lesser India, 47 
Denisly (Donguslu), 40, 148 
Do Noillac, Philibert, grand-master of 
Rhodes, 109, 110 * 

Derbent, 34, 136 

Desert, at the end of the earth, 36 ; 

of Arabia, 46, 54 
Despot of Servia, 8, 111 
of the Morea,-228 


Devlett byrdy (Doblabardi), 37, 142 
Divorce iu Armenia, 94, 241 
Dobroudja, the, 110 
Dogs, in Sibbria, 35 ; where they ore 
eaten, 36 

Dokouz Khatoum, protectress of Chris- 
tians, 157 • 

Don U. (Telia), 49 

DragoniSk in the desert of Arabia, 46 ; 
at Rome, 90-91 

Dyarliekr (rtamunt, capital of Black 
Turkeji), 43, 152 • 


^Edigi) ; 8ec Ydegou 
Eger, 102 

Egypt, 50, 61 * , . . 

Elephants, at battfe of Angora, 21 ; in 
India, routed by camels, 25, 132; in 
LiiHser India, 47 

Elijw, his burial-phico, 52 ; chafiel on 
Horeb. 55 : *a urtftdiet of the Maho- 


inedans, 188 
Emperor^ the Greek, 1^11 

— the Kt»uian, 95, 240 

Enoch, his burial-place, 52 ; a prophet 
of the Miiliomciluns, 188 
Kpliesus (Asia), 40, 146 
Kiai»hany, the, in the Armenian 
Church, 93 

Krivun ( Erban), 33, 136 
Ei-singan ( Ersinggaii), taken by Bajazet, 
21 ; capital of I^esser Anncnia, 43 ; 
a kingdom of Ariiieniii, 8b 
J^lsaias, the i>n>phet, 59 
Ethiopia, 209 

Eucharist, the, in Syrian Church, / 8 ; 
iu Greek Church, 81, 232 ; in Ar- 
menian Church, 91-92, 238, 240 
EuphraW-s R., 43, 151/ 46, 61, 209, 
117, 168, 186. • 

Eve, the grave of, 60 , 


Farad j (Joseph, Jusiiphda), 19, 124, 

Fasting, among Jfahoinedans, 70 ; in 
the Greek Church, 82, 83^ 232 ; in 
the Armenian Church, 9IL 239 » 
Felt, raising to the White, 48, 172 
Female, warriors in Great Tatary, 37 ; 

deUuicheiy in Egypt, 52, 191 
Fictions, battle of Beri»entii and vipers, 
12 ; Timour lies uneasy iu his grave, 
30 ; cjistle of the s[»arrow-hawk, 41- 
42 ; (Phiratlamschyech), a tercento- 
iiariaii, 45, 162; destruction of mir- 
ror at Alexandria, 63, 216 ; the 
• giant’s shin-bone, 64, 216 ; the 
TSosplionis, a cutting by Alexander 
the Great, 79. 226; the emiicror 
I ^Coiistaritiue, 83 ; Tiridatea is turned 
8 
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into a pig, 88, 236 ; Tiridates, the 
dragon and unicorn, 90 ; the forty 
Armenian knights, 96>98 
Fire worship, 65 • 

Fish, exported from Tana, 49, 175; in 
the 11. Jordan, 60 , 

Florentines, in Egypt,* 21 4 • 

Fortress, of Alindaha, 24, 44 ; Gal- 
lipoli, 39 ; Kilia, 101. Se« these 
names 

Frioul (Frigaul), 89 •* 

Frisiftgon, 102 % * 

Furs, articles of commerce, at Bolgar, 
174 ; Sarai, 174 ; Astrahau, 174 • 


Gabriel the archangel, .57 
Gaetans, in Egypt, 214 « 

Oalat»(Kalathan), 79, 225 
(Galgarien) ; see Kliozarjr 
Galilee, Mt., 59, 204 
Galleys, in Dnjiulje, 4, 38 ; sea of 
Azoff, 49 ; of Cyprus, 63 
Gallipoli (Karipoli, Chalipoli), 6, 112, 


Ganges, R. (Rison), 61, 210 
Genoa, 49, 79 

Genoese, at Samsoun, 13, 119 ; Alexan- 
dria, 62, 214 ; Galata, 79; relations 
with Persia, 154 ; secure the silk of 
Ghilau, 160; in Crimea, 189; at 
defence of Constantinople, 201 
Georgia (Qunsoy, Kursi), a kingdom, 
34, 43 

Georgians (Gorchillas, Kurtzi), arc 
Christians and warlike, 43 ; are of 
the Greek Church, 78 
Oharny (Kirn.*), 44, 158 
•Ghilan, 44, 160 ^ 

Giant, story of a, 64, 216-219 
Ginger, in Malabar, 62 
Giraffe (surnasa), in Lesser India, 47 ; 
169 


Gold, of India, 26 ; Arabia, 26 ; ^ 
■ river Ganges, 61, 210 
Ooiden Hweie ; see Great Tatary 
Gori, 43, 

Gospel, the (Evangely), 77 ; not read 
in Armenia, 96, 241 
Gothia (Siidi), 50 

Goths (Kuthia) are of the Greek 
Church, 78 
Grass pcasoned, 23 
Greece, 6, 39, 96 

Greek Clj|irch, 78, 81-85, 231-232, 233 
Greeks, in L^istan, 43 ; Oatfa, 49 f 
Qofchia, 50 ' 

(Qreiff, Hannsen), executed after Ni- 
copolis, 5 « 


Hair, never cut by Walachians, 38; 

not cut by Armenian priests, 92 
(Hamunt) Kara Amid ; see Dyarbekr 
(Hanns, burgrave Nuremberg), 3 
Hebron (Ebron), 56, 195-196, 60 
Herat (Heiren, Hore), 30, 45, 161 
Hefpian (of Cily), 3 
Hermanstadt (Hermenstat), 38 
Hernson (Germonz), 52, 185 
Herod, house of, 58, 202 
Hillah, 187 

Hippodrome at ConstantiilDple, 79, 
228 

tHoder of Hungary), 7 
Holy Fire, the, 57, 198-200 
Holy Places, the, 57-60, 198-206 ; 
wnen possessed by the Mahomedatis, 
60, 207 * 

Holy Sepulchre, the,* 57-60, 198-200 
Holy Triujty, the, rejected by tlie 
Greeks, 81 ; accepted by the Aiiue- 
nians, 87 
Horeb(Oreb), 55 
Hormtiz 1 (Hogans) 45, 164 
Hormuzd, worship of, 150 
Horse flesh, the food of Tatars, 48 
Horses, in Siberia, 35 
Hospitals, at Broussa, 40; at Jerusalem, 
58, 201 

Houlakou’s tomb at Meraglia, 157 
Houses, in Adrianoplo, 39 ; Broussa, 
40 ; Herat, 45 ; Catfa, 49 ; Cairo, 50- 
182 

Hungarians, the, 3 

Hungary (Ungern, Ungoron), 1-2, 6, 
38, 39, 89 


Ibraila (Ubereil), 38 
Imbros 1 (Lempric), 80, 230 
Imp.alernent in Egypt, 51 
Incense, employed in Armenia, 96 ; 

of Arabia and India, 96 
India, Greater, 45, 46 
— : — Lesser, 24-26, 130, 47 
(Indian Sea), 47 
Indus, R., 209 
Iron cage, the, 126 

Iron gate (Tomurtapit), on the Da- 
nube, 2, 39 ; Darial pass, 89 ; Dor- 
bent, 34, 136 ; Khorasati, 25, 131, 
1 36 

Isaac, 60, 195 

Ispahan (Hisspahan), occupied by 
Timmir, and Ali Koutchava's revolt, 
27, 133 ; 45 
Italy, 87, 101 

Italians, at Samsoun, 18 ; Caffa, 49 ; 
Alexandria, 62 * 
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Jacobi grove of, 60, 195 
Jacobites, in Syria, 78, 190 ; their 
chapel at Jerusalem, 200, 225 
Jagat^’ (Zakatay),*47, 170 
Jakam (Zochem), 61, 183 
Jalal uddiu (SegeloUadin)', 37, I41> 
168 

Janibek, 164, 173 

Jaiiyk (Genyck, Tcyenick, ^egiftkch), 
province of,«12, 41 

Jambolouk (Inbu) Tatars, the, 60, 180 
Jehangir^Zychaiigerj, 32, 134 
Jeugiz Kh<au, 113, 166 ^ 

Jericho, valley of, 60, 206 
Jerusalem (Kurtzitalil), 51, 56, 67-60, 
198, 93 , 

Jews, at Calfa, 49, 176 ; Jerusalem, 60 
Jihoun, H., 18tf 

Jordan, R., 61, 57, 59, 60, 205, 206 
JoBuphat, valley of, 62 
Jouhid (Setzulet, Zulat), 34, 138, 49 
Justiuian, statue of, at Constantinople, 
80, 228-230 

Kafia ; Bee Caffa 
Kaia or Keis 1 (KafF), 46, 166 
Kaiaarieh (Gaissaria), 16, 41 
Kai'tak (Kay at) Tatars, the, 50, 179 
Kaliakra (Kallaccrcka), 39, 145 
Karabagh (Scharabach, Karawug), 31, 
184, 86, 234 

Raraman, at war wdth Bajazet, 7 ; 
his capture and execution, 8, 118 

— conquest of, by Baj.ozet, 7- 

10 ; a country in Great Turkey, 40 

(Laran<la), the capital of 

KOi'aman, 7, 118, 40 
Karamora, Black River, 210 
Kara Yelek (Otman), 14-18, 120, 20, 
114, 164 

Kara Youssouf (Josei^h), 30, 32, 33, 
134, 164 

Kars (Kray), 33, 136 
Kashan (Kaffer}, 34 
(Kaylamer) Kalamila ? 62, 188 
Kedron, R., 69, 203 
Keghart monastery, 159 
Kemakh (Kamach), 43, 150 
(Kennan) Kermian ? 40 
Kepek (Tchebackh), a ruler of the 
Golden Horde, 37, 141 
Kerak, in Arabia, 217 - 
Kerasous (Kureson), 41, 148, 43 
Kerym byrdy (Kerumberdin), 37, 1 42 
Khan, the, of White Tatary, 16; of 
Chet-ey, 28 

Kharput (Kayburt), 43, 150 
Khelat (Qelat), 44, 158 
Khorosau (Horossen), a kingdom of 
Persia, 30, 45, 161 


Khozary (Galgarien), 62, 189 
Khwarezm (Horosaraaii), 49, 172 
Kiankary (Wogureisari), 40, 148 
Kilia (Gilyf, 101 

(King-sultan) ; see Mamelouk sultan 
(Kings of« Great Tortaria), 36*37, 140- 
148 * 

KiptcUak (Distihipschach, Ephep- 
stzaflli), 37, 49, 189 
Kirmaii (Kyman), 46, 163 
Kishm 1 (K^choii), 45, 164 
Kuitted^iliocs, worn in Gliilan, 1 4 
(Kocken), in Danube, 38, 144 ; at 
* Tana, 49 ; Black Seiv, 100 
Kcdirasar (Karasser), 43, 151 
(Koldigen), 57, 11^" 

Kouieli (Koiiiu), 7-9, 40 
Koran (Alkoray, Alkoran), the, 67, 76 
K(fur, R. (Chur, Tygris), 86, 234 
Kourdistan (^Churten, Chiu*t),«31, 43, 
152 • 

Koutabieh (Kachey), 40 
Kronstadt or Cioiistadt ; Brassova 
(Bassaw), 38, 144 

(Kucbler, Ulrich), killcil at Nicopo- 
Ha, 4 

Kyrkyer (Karckeri), 49, 170, 224 

(Lambe), Quilon ? 61, 212 
Laudshut G^tiiidzhut), 102 
Lapis lazuli, in the church of St. 
Sophia, 80 

Luzistan (Lasia), 43, 150 
League, a, detiued by the author, 46, 
167 

Leah (Fiia), the gi'ave of, 60 
Lemburg (Liinburgch), 101 
Jicmou (liuon), the, employed in Mala- 
bar against serpents,* 62 ; Iiistory of, 
213 ; employed in Ceylon again^ 
leeches, 213-214 

Lezghistaii (Lochinschan), 34, 136 
Lightning, death by, courted in Cir- 
cassia, 5U, \7i^ 

Aiions, in Babylon, 47 ; Lesser India, 
47 

LK>mbardj^ (Lami>arteu), 8^ • 

Lord’s prayer, in Armenian, 102 ; 

Tatar, 102 
Lucca (Lickcha), 34 

Magnesia (Maganasa), 40, 147 
(Mag), Mahhy ? destructor of gods, a 
title of Boursbai, 62, 187 
Mahomedaus, their sects, 66, 73-74, 221 ; 

at prayer, 67 68 ; neglect of prayer, 

. bow punished, 69 ; places for wor- 
ship, 69, 220 ; burial of the dead, 

. 69 ; fasting, 70 ; call to pniyer, 70 ; 

• festivals, 70-71, 221 ; grief for the 
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dead, 72 ; wine forbidden and the 
reason why, 72 ; good custom in 
trade, 73 ; estimate of the Saviour, 
75-76 ; of Christianity ,*70-78 
Mahomet, 44 ; his tomb, 54, 71 ; birth 
and appearance of, 65, 219-220, 78 ; 
becomes Caliph, OV ; doctrinb and 
laws, 67-75; held the Caucasus in 
veneration, 186 • 

Makou (Meya), 44, 159 ^ 

Malabar (Lambor), wheroVepper ktowb, 
6lj211 I'll e . , 

Malahidah sect, the ; see the Day 
Mulatia (Malathea), 18, 122-123 
Mamelouk sultans, captives sent tet^ by 
Ilajazet, 7, 113 ; l^ieir succession, 51 
182 ; court ceremonials, 52, 54, 192 
courriers, 52, 192 ; ijiKeon service. 
63, 192 


Mamrtf (Mambertal), 66, 194 
(Manstzuseh), 99, l43 
(Mansur), a brother of Aboubekr, 33, 
135 • 

Mardin (Merdin), 43, 154 
Mare’s milk dnuik fasting, 48 
Marriage customs, of the Vassos and 
Georgians, 85, 234 ; Armenians, 95 
Mary Magdidcn, 58 

Cleophas, 58 

Massauderan, 26, 29, 44 
Meat, raw, eaten by Tatars, 48 
Medina (Madina), 71 
Mehdy, the, or celestial judge, Shyitc 
belief of him, 186 : buunite belief. 
187 


Mirtcha, John (Werterwaywod), voy. 

evoda of Wallachia, 2, 110, 145 
Miszr Khodja (Miseri), 32, 134 
Mitrovitz (Mittrotz)', 6 
Mocenigo, Giovanni, 110 
Mc^liamme^, the descendant of Ali 
186 

(Molwa), an infidel priest, 65, 219 
Mongols, the (Mugal), 50, 179, 114, 
1 0 
Moses, 54-50, 70 

Moscpie at Damascus, described, 22, 
. 128 ; destroyed, 23, 129 
Mouhammed, son of Bajazet, defeats 
Bourhan uddin, 10 ; is ruler of So- 
iHfate, 18, 121 

Mouiaviotf, M. Audr<5^, 147 

Nahitchevan (Nachson), 44, 156 
Nazareth, 52, 56, 185 
NeaiKditans, in Egypt, 21 4 
Nesttnians, 140, l£>7, 158, 162, 190 
Nevers, Conit^i do (Duke of Burguny), 
at Nicopolis, 3, 111 ; a prisoner, 4, 
111, 113 j intercedes for several 
nobles, 5, 112 ; at Gallipoli and 
Broussa, 6-7, 112 

Nicopolis, siege and battle of, 2-4, 
107-112, 100 ■ 

Nile, U. (Nilu«), 61, 62, 169 
Niaibis (Antioch), 44, 160 
Noah, 44 

** None”, Nono, ruler in Badaksban, 
160 


Meisen (Neichaen), 102 
Menagerie at Babylon, 47, 1 68 
Meragha (Marogara), 44, 157 
Mile, an Italian* define<l by the author. 
• 46, 167 

Milk of mares and camels for food, 48 
Millet, in Siberia, 36 ; Sinope, 41 : 
Great Tatary, 48 

MingreJia (Magrill, %Megrellen), 43, 
153, 99 ^ 

Mingrelians, are of the Greek Church, 
78 ^ 

Mintash or Mantash (Mathas), 51, 
183 

Mii*acle, at Samsoun, 12; by St. De- 
metrius, 39, 146 ; at Angora, 40 ; 
Sinai', 65, 193; the Withere<l* tree, 
66 ; Holy Sepulchre, 57, 199 ; St. 
Ann’s well, 68, 202 ; walls of Con- 
stantinople, 84 ; by St. Gregory, 
88-90 ; j^t. Silvester, 88 ; St. John 
the Kvangelist, 147 . 

Miran Shah (Mirenschach), 80, 82, 
183, 184, 114 

Mirror at Alexandria, 02-63, 215 • 


Olives, Mt. of, 59 
Oljaitoii, tum)> of, 132 
Umar, the ca]i|>li, 67 
(Origeus); Anjalc 
Orsovtt, 107 

Ossets, Alans (Yassen, Aff), are of the 
Greek Church, 78 ; marriage cus- 
toms, 85, 234 ; history, 223-224 
Ostriches, in Lesser India, 47 
Othinan, the caliph, 67 
Ouloii Mohammed (Mfvehmet), 37, 142 
Ourjenj (Ordeii), 49. 172, 164 
Ormi, the Ur of Jordonus Catalani. 
157-158 

Ourroum Kaleh (Hrumkula), 22, 127- 
128 

I Oxus, R. (Edil), 49, 172 

Palaces at Constantinople, 79, 228 
Paradise, 43, 61, 209, 186 
Parn>t8, in I^csser India, 47 
Pearls, at Kishm I ; 45 
Pelicans, in Arabia, 54, 193 
(Pentznawer, VVeruher), killed at Nico- 
polia, 4 
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Pera, 79, 225 
Pergri, 126 

PerHia, 26, 80, 34, 43, 44, 45, 61, 89 

King of, *7, 114 

Pepper, cultivation of, at Malabar ; 
61, 62 

Pettau (Petaw) ; Duchy of, 6 , 

{ l*hiradani8chyecli), a tercentenarian ; 

45, 161-162 * * ’ 

Pigeons, carrier, in Egypt, and their 
tmining, 63, 192 
Pilate, ftouee of, 58, 202 
Pirates in Black Sea, 100 
Pisans, in Egypt, 214 * 

Iceland (Polan), 102 
Po])c, the, 63, 81 , 

Poti (Kathoii, Bothan), 43, 153, 99 
Poulad (l*olety, 37, 141 
IVayers for the dead, in the Armenian 
Church, 94 

Preiichers, Order of, 44, 159 
Precious stones, at Hormuz, 46 ; Ba- 
dakshan, 46, 166 ; in the Canges, 
61, 210 

Prester John, 62, 189, 57, 58, 140, 191 

Quilou ? (Lambo), 61, 212 

Kahova, 2, 108 “ 

Haw meat as food, 48 
Kebecca’s grave. 60 | 

Regensburg, 102 I 

Relics, of St. Catherine, 65 ; St. John 
Chrysostom, 58, 202 ; St. Stephen, 
58, 202; St. Nicholas, 147 ; St.' 

Clement, 177 ; St. Joachim, 202 ' 

Rosht (Hess), 44, 160 
Rey (Uei), 44, 165 
Rhinosceros 1 in Badakshan, 167 
llhtMles, knights of, Smyrna their pos- 
BCHsioTi, 147 ; at taking of Alexand- 
ria, 214 ; at defence of Constan- 
tinople, 231 

Rice, grown in Ghilan, 44 
Richai'tingcr, Leonanl (Liciihart), tlitv 
axithor’s master, 1 ; unhorsed at 
Nicopolis, 3 ; killed in that battle, 4 
Rivers that How out of Paradise, 01, 
209-210 

Robbers, in Circassia, 50, 178 
Roman Catholics, at Makou, 44 ; Caffa, 
49 

(Rom) Asia Minor, 51, 52 
Rome, 63, 81, 89, 91 
(Uumany) Abyssinia ? 52, 190 
Russia (Rewsehen), 60, 89 
Russia (Ueissen), Wliite, the Lesser, 
101, 245 

Russians (Rivsseii), are of the Greek 
Church, 78, 137 » 


(Sadurmelickh), 37, 144 
St. Ann, 68 

St. Auxentius (Aurencius), 93, 239 
St. Basil, ^1, 148 

St. Bartholomew (Bartlome), 87, 235 
St. CathiJiiue, 54-56, 193-194 
St. Clemeut, 5t), 177 
St. Constantino, 83 
St. Demetrius (Sauctiuitor), 39, 146 
St. Georgp (Jdrig), patron saint of 
Georgia, 84 

St. GrL:gory,tho “Illuminator”? 87-93, 
236-238 
St. Helena, 107 
St. James the Less, 59, 206 

the G?;eater, 93, 239 

St. Joachim, 202 

St. John the Baptist, 58, 201, 205 
St. John the KvangeliHt, 40, 147, 58 
St. John Chrysostom, 68, 20^ 

St. Nicholas, 40, l47 
St. l{lai)sime (Susanna), 87, 236 
St. Sergius (Zerliehis), 93, 239 
St. SilvcBter, 87-90, 237 
St. Stephen (Steti'au), 68, 200, 59, 202, 
203 

St. Thaddeus (Thatcn), 87, 235, 160 
St. Thomas, 211-212 
Saloiiiea (Saloiiikch), 39, 146 
Samarkand (Semeixhaiit), 28, 33, 47, 
154 

Samsoun (Samson), 12, 119, 14,41, 79 
Saracens, 51, 137 
Sarah, the grave of, 60 
Sarui (Sarei), 49, 173, 139, 141 
Sarui, New, 173 
Surai-Banou, 137 
Saros (Seres), 39 
Saroukhaii (Seroelioi/), 40 
Suiy Kerman j(Seiueherman), 50, 1/6- 
177 

Savages, in Siberia, 35, 139 
Save, K. (Saw), 6 

Savi^mr, the, f)15, 52, 185, 56, 75-78, 
83, 84 , 

Saxony, 102 

(Schenishi) iShems uddiu I 40 i 
Schiltberger, Johann, addresses the 
rejwler, 1 ; at buttle of Nieopolis, is 
mode a prisoner and bound with u 
cord, 2-4 ; his life is spared, 5 ; 
suHers fixun wounds, 7 ; his duty 
as runner to Bajazet, 7 ; attempts 
to escape, 10-12 ; sent to the re- 
lief of Sebaste, 17 ; sent to Egypt, 
19 ; becomes Timour’s >risoner, 21 ; 
is subject to Shah Rokh and Miraii 
Shah, 30-31 ; passes into the hands 
of Alxjul>ekr, 33 ; sent into Great 
Tutaiy”, 33 ; enumerates the couu- 
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tries he visited, 38-50 ; is three Sigismund, King of Hungary ; appeals 
months at Gallipoli, 39 ; at the to Christendom, and invades Bui- 
siege of Constantinople ? 80 ; spends garia, 12; occupies Widdin, 2 ; 

three months at Constannnople, 81 ; Kahova, 2; besiegra Nicopolis, 2; at 
is in the service of ** Manstzusch**, battle of Nicopolis, 2-4, 107, 109; 

99 ; effects his escane, 99 4 voyagf flight, 3-4; 110, 113; passes theDar- 

to Constantinople, loO ; enters xhat daaelleB, 6 
city, and is taken before the Em- Silesia (Slesy), 102 
jjeror, 101; returns to his%ome, Silk, dt Asmra, 34'; Lezghistan, 34 ; 
101-102 , Shirwan, 84, 45 ; Reshit, 44 ; Sheky, 

Schliemann, Dr., 228 • .44 

(Sehyjfckin), 51, 183 a Silvester, Pope, 87-91 

Scorpions, in B^akshan, 167 Simontornya (SynOher), Stephen, 5, 

Scutari (Skuter), 79 * 112 

Sea. the Black, 13, 41, 49, 50, 79, 99, Sinai (Muntagi), 52,54-56, 193-194 
101 e Sindje-r, 154 

the Dead, 59, 204 Sinope (Zepim, SynoppJ, 41, 100, 120 

(the Great) or Black, 79 Sion, Mount, 59^ 202- 2u3 

( the Indian), 47 * Sis (Syos, Siss), a kingdom of Arme- 

th# Red, 54, 193 , nia, 86; taken by Egypt, 87, 235, 

( the White), or Caspian, 45, 161 126 

( the White), 39 Sivas, or Siwas (Sebast, Tamastk, Da- 

Sea monsters, in the Tigris, 47 mastchk), 10, 118; 15-18; 20, 

Sects, Mahomedan, 65, 73-74 124-125 ; 41 

Serpents, at Samsoun, 1 2 ; Badak- Sledges, in Siberia, 35 
shan, 46 ; Desert of Arabia, 46 ; Smyrna (Ismira), 40, 147 
near the Tigris, 47 ; in Malabar, 62 Snakes, in Siberia, 35 
Servia (Iriseh), Stephen, prince of, 3, Solkhat (Vulchat), capital of Kipt- 
111, 109 chak, 49, 175 

Shabran, (Samabram), 34, 185 Solomon, temple of, 58, 59 

Shabran-tchai, 135 tomb of, 59, 203 

Shahinshah (Schachistor), 27 , Soukhoum Kaleh (Zuchtun), 43, 152- 

Shah Rokh (Scharock), 30-31, 86, 234, 153 

126 Souleiman, son of Bajazot ; spares 

Shaubek, in Arabia, 217 the author's life, 5 ; intercedes for 

Sheeraz (Schiras), 45, 162-163 re-eapturod prisoners, 12 ; goes to 

Shekis, the, 161 the relief of Sebaste, 17, 121 ; de- 

Sheky (Scheckhy), 44, 161 feats the (White Tartars), 19 

Shemahh. (Schoidachy), 45 Souleiman Shah (Suleymanschach), a 

Sdhirwan (Schuruan), 34, 46 counsellor of Timour, 25 

Shisbman (Schuffmanes), 13, 120, 107 Soultanyk (Soltania), 26, 132, 44 
Shoeless, Order of the, 34, 139 Soutchava (Sedschoff), 101 

Shurky (Scherch), 23, 129 Spices, at Damascus, 24 ; Kais I, 46 ; 

Shvishtov (Schiltaw), % 108-110 Malabar, 62 

Shyites (Raphak), at Rey, 44, 156 Sracimir, John (Hannsen of Bodem), 
destructors of mosque at Damascus, 5, 112, 107 

1291; theii; place of pilgniftage, 187 (Stainer, little), killed at Nicopolis, 4 
Siberia (Ibissibur), a country, de- Storks, near the Tigris, 47 

scribed, 34-36, 139 Strength, feats of, by Aboubekr, 88 ; 

Sibir or Isker (Ibissibur), a 49, (Sadurmelickh), 37 

174 ; residence of the Shailmni (Sygun), or Zikhes ; see Ciix^sians 
Khans, 174 Syhoun, R., 186 

Siege, of Nioc^lis, 2, 107-109 ; Ko- Syria, 22, 57 

uieh, 8-9 ; Samsoun, 12 ; Sebaste, Syrians, at Caffa, 49 ; are Jacobites, 
by Kara Yelek, 15 ; Malatia, 18 ; 78, 224 

Sebaste Ijiy Timour, 20, 125 ; Alep- 
po, 22 ; Ain-tab, 22 ; Behesna, 22 ;J Tabreez (Thaures), a kingdom of 
Damascus, 22 ; Babylon, 24 ; Delhi, 1 Persia, 30, 32 ; chief city of all 
26 ; Ispahan, 27 ; Aiindsha, 44, 160,1 Persia, 44, 154 
130, Constantinople, 80, 231, 226 pTaharten (Tarathan), 21, 125j 126 
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Takavor (Takchauer), the Armenian 1 
for king, 90, 238 io« q 

Takfour, title of Greek emperor, 188, 1 
238 • ^ 

Tamerlane; Timour ^ , 

Tana (Alathena), now A|off, 49, 176, ( 
79, 138 ^ ^ 

Tartars or Tatars ? 171-172 
Tatars, White, besiege Angoi;^, 18; 
vanquished by Souleiman, 19 ; de- 
Bert BajazA at Angora, 21, 117 
Tatary,^reat, 33, 48, 170 ; khans of, 
3f5-37, 140-143; customs in, 48, 
172 ; steppes of, 60 • • 

Tiltary, White, 7, 114-116 
Tchiwlil>ek khan (Scdichbochan), 36, 
140 * 

Tchekro (Zeggra), 33-37, 139 09 142 
Tell el-faras t Talaphanim), 52, 185 
Terek R. (Edil), 34, 137 
Ternovo (Ternau), 13, 120, 39, 108 
(That) Mourtacld 1 Crimean Goths so 
called. 50, 176 

Tiflis a kingdom of Arme- 

nia, 86, 126 

Tigris R. (Schatt), 47, 168, 61, 2t)9, 
186 

Timour, at Sebaste, 20, 125; at Angora, 
21 : Broussa, 21 ; campaign in 
Syna, 22, 125, 127 ; besieges Da- 
mascus, 23, 128 129; destroys 

“Babylon”, 24 ; invades Lesser In- 
dia, 24-26, 130-131; expedition to 
Mcisan<leraii, 27 ; besieges Ispaliaii, 
and his treachery there, 27, 13;> ’» 
expe<Utuni to China, 28, 133 ; lU I 
iie^ and death, 29, 133 ; lies un- 
easy in his grave, 30 ; his sous, 30, 
133 ; liis capital, 33 ; cruelties, 
at Sebaste, 20, 125 ; Aleppo, 22, 
127 ; Damascus, 23, 128 ; Ispahan, 
27-28, 133 

Timour Tash, 118, 123 
Tirgovisht (Tiirckisch), 38 
Tiridates (Derthatt), king of Armenia, 
87-91, 236 237, 159 
— throne of, 159 
Toktamish, 115, 138, 140, 1^ 

Towers of human heails, at Damascus, 
23 ; Ispahan, 27 
Transylvania (Sybenbtlrgcn), 38 
Trebwond (Trabessanda), a kingdom, 
41 79 150 

Troy^ (Troy*^)* ruins, 79, 226-228 
Turkey, Black, 43 
Turkey, Great, 40 
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Turkomans of the White Sheep, 152 
Turks, Ottoman, 114 
Tuscany (Duschkan), 89 
Tzaref, 17» 


aigine). the, ling Kut? 36. 139-140 
ilniporut, in R^akshan, 46, 166-167 ; 
at Rome, 90-91 

Velv^, made at Venice, 34 ; Lucca, 34 
Venetians, nn Egypt, 62, 214 ; at Gal- 
- lipolL 112; at Salonica, H6 ; re- 
lations with Persia, 154 ; 800111*6 

the silk of Ghilan, 160 ; at Tana, 
.175 ; Galata, 226 ; defence of Con- 
stantinople, 231 X • i 

Vineyards, at Ti^bizond, 41 ; Lazishin, 
43 ; Kohrasar, 43, 161 ; Crimea 
(Gothia), 60 

Venice, 34, 49 , 

Vipers, at •Sainseun, 12 ; from tiie 
Black Sea, 13 , , c. 

Virgin, in the Castle of the Sparrow- 
hawk, 41-43 ; tIbOO carried away 
captives by Timour, 20 

Virgin’s castles or to w'crs, 149 

Virgin Mary, 52, 186, 57, 58, 75, 76, 
93 

Volga R., 136, 173 


Walachia (Walachy, Walchi), 2, 38, 89, 
101 

Greater, 38 

Lesser, 38, 101 

Wahuiliians, are Christians, 38 ; never 
cut their hair €)r beard, 38 ; are of 
the Greek Church, 78 
Walls n£ Constantinople, 84, 232, 101, 
244 9 

Warlike peopTe, in (Black Turkey), ?3 ; 
Georgia, 43 ; Jagata’i, 47 ; Great 
Tatary, 48 

Water poisoned, 23 ' ^ ^ 

Wirldin or Widin (Bodem), 2, 107, 39 
Wine, not drunk in Great Tatery, 
48 ; why forbidden to Mahomedan», 

72 * 

Withered Tree, Lord of the, 52, 189 ; 
virtue of the, 56, 194-195 

Ydegou, (Edigi), 34-37, 140-141, 143, 
176 

Zacharins, 59, 206 
(Zuspillcn) Sicily? 61, 184 
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REPORT f6r 1^79. 

i 

iHM OouDcil of the Hakluyt Society have pleasure in being 
able to r^ort to the Members that their numbers are 
increasing, b,nd that the fiinda are in a satisfactory state. 
The number of effective Members of .the. Society ^s now 
240: , 

The attention of the Council has been* given to an 
aritengement which will facilitate the completion of sets of 
volumes by old Membebs, and the acquisition of back 
volumes which they may desire to possess by new Members 
who may not wish to purchase complete sets. The whole 
seribs can now be purchased at the rate of 8s. 6d. a volume ; 
namely, for £24 4s. 6d., the price increasing at the rate of 
6s,0d.as each new volume is added. The same rule applies 
w}MiQ'a>^epber requires any portion of the wries equal to, 
or exceeding, quarter t>f the whole nnmbOT of volumes. 
When .a Member sequires a single back volume, or any 
numhegr^lesk than a quarter of the whole series, he may, 
with tbs conBpnt.<^ the Council, be suppbed at the rate of 
lOs. eaoh volumes ' 

Since thelastj^port the following *volume has been issued 
to Members.:-— 

' Thi Haincuta' VoYAops, dozino the reioxs or Hbkst 
Vin/.jQHBBX.ElilZABETH, ii^D Jahbb I. Edited, with an 
ZhtrodnCtion, by Clements B, Markham, C.B., F.R.S; 

, .4 ^ f 

And the following volume is nearly ready for issue > 

The BonpAat Ann Tbaybim or Johaxm ScHiLTBEBasB, 
FROK Hia CArrpRR AT TUB BaTTLE or NlCOPOUS IN 1396, * 



TO U18 Escape and Betubn to Edbopk in 1427. IVanslated 
and edited by Comtn^der Bnchan Telfer, R.N.^ 

Three volumes are in the hands of the print^, namely ; — 

The Thibd Yotiuntf o» thi: Cpmmbntabibs of Afonso 
Dalboqubrqub. Translatj^d and edited by Walter de Gray 
Birch, Esq. e 

ThJs Voyages of John 'Davis, and his Wob<s on 
Navigation. Edited by Captain A. H. Markham, R.N. 

The Natural History op the Western Indies, by 
Father Joachim* Acosta. Edited^ by Clement^ R. Mark- 
ham, C.B.^ F.R.S. « • 

Besides the above volumes, which will meet the just 
demands of the Fellows up to the end of the present year, 
several other works have been undertaken by editors. 

These are : — 

Rosmital’s Embassy to England, Spain, etc,, in 1466. 
Edited by R. B. Graves, Esq. 

The Journal of the Pilot Gallego, and other Docu- 
ments relating to the Voyages of Mbndana. Translated 
and edited by W. A. Tyssen Amherst, Esq. 

Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia 
IN 1520, BY Father Francisco Alvarez. Translated and 
edited by LoVd Stanley of Alderley. 

A •Manuscript History of Bermuda jn the British 
Museum (Sloane, 760). Edited by Lieutonunt-Genoi*al Sir 
J, Henry Lefroy, ^K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Voyages of Jan Huigbn van Linschoten to the East 
a « 

Indies, Edited by Arthur Burnell, Esq., Phil.D. 

The Journal, of the Jesuit Bebidebi, cubing his 
Mission to Tibet; from the original Mannscript., To be 
translated and edited by C. E. D. Black, Esq. 

The following six Members retire from the Council : — 

St A. Bond, Esq. 

Achiral Sir RichaiId Collinson, K.C.B. 

Adqubtus W. Franks^ Esq. 
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W. E. Fkebb^ Esq., C.M.G. 

J. 'V\|iNTEB Jones, Esq. ^ 

SiB daABLES Nicholson, Babt. 

Of these the three firsl are retx>minen8ed for re-election, 
and the names of the following ar# proposed for election - 

TeTIs Earl or Docie, F.B.S. * 

E. H. Bonburt, Esq. * 

Major-General Sir fi[.,THUiLLiBB, C.S.I., F.K.S. 


Stateuient of the Accounts of the Society froin, May 1877, to June 1871). 


Balance left at the Bankers 

(Ma,y 1877) 664 IS 0 

Ucceived by Bankers, May 
1877, to June 1879 .. .. 626 2 6 


Mr. Riobartls for printing . . 337 10 6 

Messrs. Wyman 16 19 0 

Mr. Quarilcb for a copy of 

Acosta 6 0 0 

Signor de Gubematis for the 
mannsoript of Dosideri . . 40 0 o 

Mr. Coote for transcriptions 10 4 7 

Mr. Muller for the Barents miirp lo 0 o 

Petty cash lo 0 o 

Cheque books 0 4 6 


42H 18 7 

Balance at the Bankers H61 18 11 


111280 17 6 


i;i280 17 6 




THE 

hakLu-yt. society. 

• * 

1879. 


Pr^ident. 

Colonel H. *YlJLE, C.B. 


Vyse-Preaidentt. ^ 

Ad^ral c. r. drinkwater bethune, cb. 

Maj<ir-Gbnbral sir HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B. 

« • 

Council. 


W. A. TYSSEN AMHERST. Esq. 

Rev. Dr. G. P. BADGER. D.C.L., 
F.R.G.S. 

J. BARROW. Esq.. F.R.S. 

WALTER DS GRAY BIRCH, Esq. 

E. A. BOND. Esq. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 

Admiral Sir RICHARD COLLINSON, 
K.CB. ^ 

Thb EARL or DUCIE, F.R.S. 
AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, Esq., F.R.S. 


Libut.-Gbnbral SIr J. HENRY LE- 
FROY, C.B.; KC.M.G. 

R. H. MAJOR. Esq.« F.S.A. 

Colonel Sir WM. L. MEREWETHER, 
C.B., K.C.S.I. 

Admiral Sir ERASMUS OMMANNEY. 
C.B., F.R.S. 

Lord ARTHUR RUSSELL, M.P. 

Thb lord STANLEY, of AlUcrloy. 
EDWARD THOMAS. Esq.. F.R.S. 

Major.Gbn. Sek henry THUILLIER, 
C.S.I. 


Honorary Seoretary— C. R. markham, C.B., F.R.S. 
Banken—MBSSRS, ransom, BOUVERIE, and Co., x. Fall Mall East. 


* I ^HE HAKLUYT SOCIETY, which is estabUshed for the purpodb 
of printing rare or unpublished Voyages and Travels, aifns al 
opening by this means an easier access to the sources of a branch of 
knowledge, which ^yields to none i/i importance, and is superior to 
most in agreeable variety. The narratives of Jtravellers and navig^tdrs 
make us acquainted with the earth, its inhabitants and productions ; 
they exhibit the growth of intercourse among mankind, with its 
effects on civilisation, and, while instructing, they at the same time 
awaken attention, by recounting the toils and adventures of those 
who first explored unknown and distant regions. 

The advantage of an Association of this kind consists i>pt merely 
in its system of literary co-opbration, but also in its economy. The 
acquirements, taste, and discrimin|Ltion of a number of individuals, - 
who feel an interest in the same pursuit, arc thus brought to act in 
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voluntary combination, and the ordinary charges of publication arc 
also avoided, so that the volumes produced arc disyibuted among 
the Members (who caif alone obtain them) at littl^more than the 
cost of printing and paper. The Society esjpends the whole of its 
funds in the preparation of work^ for the Members ; and since the 
cost of each copy varies inversely as the Vholc number of copies 
printed, it is obvious /hat the members are gainers individually b/ 
the prosperity of the Society, and the consequent vigour of its 
operations. • * 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members of the Hakluyt Society 
should intimate their intention to the Secretary, Mr. JI^lements R. 
Markham, C.B., F.R.S., 21, %EccUston Square^ .S'.TF., or to the 
Society’s Agent fpr the delivery of its volumes, Mr. Richards, 37, 
Great Queen Street^ Lincoln's Inn Fields ; when their names will be 
recorded, and on payment of their subscription of £1:1 to Mr. 
Richards, they will receive the volumes issued for the year. 

New Members have^ at present (1879), the privilege of purchasing 
the publications of the Society for previous years for 4s, 6d, 
Members wishing to purchase back volumes may, with the consent 
of the Council, be supplied with them at the rate of los. each 
volume, when they require any number less than one quarter of the 
whole series, and at the rate of 8s. 6d. a volume when they require 
any number more than a quarter of the whole series. 

The Membyrs arc requested to bear in mind that the power of the 
(touncil to make advantageous arrangements will depend in a great 
measure on the prompt payment of the subscriptions, which are pay- 
able in advance on the ist of January, and arc received by Mr. 
Richards, 37, Gitat Queen Street, Lincoln's Jinn .Fields. Po$t 
Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Thomas Richards, 
at tfie IV cH Central Office^ High Holborn. 
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WORKS ALREADY ISSUED. 


l->The Obitrvatioivi of Sir Eiehard Hawkinsi Kut., 

In his Voyage into the South -Sea hi 15^3. keprin ted from the edition of 
1622, and edited by Cq^t. C. R. Drinkwater Bethune, R.N., C. B. 

Iffuedfor 184^. ( First ^dftwn out of print. See No, 57.^ 

• # 

• 2— Select lietterc of ColunAiiB. 

With Original Documents relating to the DifeSvery of the New Woricl.* Trans- 
lated and Edited by R. II. MyyoR, Esq., of the Britifh Mufciim. 

Ifned for 1849. ( First JBdition out of print. See No, 43.^ 

3— The Bieoov^rie of the Empire of Oi^iana, 

By Sir WaltcioRalcigh, Knt Edited, with copious Explanatory Notes, and a 
• BiographicaP Memoir, by SiR Rorei^t II. Sciiomburgk, Thil. IX, etc. 

Ifuedfor 1850, 

4— Sir Erancifl Brake his Yoyag^, 1595* 

By Thomas Maynarde, together with the Spanifti Account of Drake’s attack 
on Puerto Rico. Edited from the Original MSS. by W. 4). Cooi.EV, Esq. 

IJfucd for 1 850. 

3— Narratives of Early Voyages 

Undertaken for the Difeovery of a Paflfage to Catliaia and India, l)y the North - 
weft, with Sele< 5 Iion.s from the Records of the wordiipful Eellowfliip of tiie 
Merchants of London, trading into the Eaft Indies; and from MSS. in tlie 
Library of the Britilh Mufeum, now firft publiftied; by Thomas Rundall, ICscp 
• Ifuedyor iS$i, 

6— The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, 

ExpreflTmg the Cofmographie and Commodities of the Country, together with 
the manners and cuifoins of the people, gathered ainl obferved as well by 
thofe who went firft thither as collcdlcd by William Strachey, Gent, the firft 
Secretary of the Colony ; now firft Edited from the original manufeript in the 
Britifti Mufeum, by R, H. Major, Esq., of the Britifli Mufeum. 

Jffuedfor 1851. 

7— Bivers Voyages touching the Biscovesy of America • 

And the Iflands adjacent, collected and puVjliflied by Richard Uakluyt, 
Prebendary of Briftol in the year 1582. Edited, with Notes and an intro- 
duction, by JuiiN Winter Jones, Esq., of the Britifli Mufeum, 

, • /JJfued for 

8~A Collection of documents on Japan. • 

With a Commentary by Thomas# Rundall, Esq. - 

Ifittd for 1852. 

B~The Biscovery and Conquest of Florida, 

By Don Ferdinando de Soto. Tranflated out of Portuguefe by Richard 
Hakluyt; and Edited, with notes and an introdudlion, by W. B. Ryk, Esq., 
of the Britifli Mufeum. JJfitedfor 1853* 

10 ~Notes upon Bussis, 

Being a Tranflation from the Earlieft Account of that Country, entitled Renim 
Muscoviticarum Commentarii, by the Baron Sigifniund von •Herberftein, 
Ainbaffador from the Court of Germany to the Grand Prince Vafiley I vanovich, 
in the years 1517 and 1526. Two Volumes. Tranflated and Edited, with 
Notes and an Introdinftion, by R. IL Major, Esq., of llie Britifli Mufcurn. • 

Vol. I, * J/rnedf, 1S5;,. 
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ll—The Geography of Hudson*! Bay. 

Hciiig the Remarks of Captain W. Coats, in many Voyages to that locality, 
hot ween the years 1727 and 1751. With an Appendix, contiining Extra^s 
from the Log of Captain Middleton on his Voyage for the^ifeovery of the 
North-west Passage, in H.M.S. “Furnace,” in 1741-2. ICdited by John 
OarRc^W, £sq., F.R.S., F.S.*A. 

* • Iffued for 

IB—Kotos «pon Bussia. « Vdl 2 . ■ 

• * JJftieffor 1854. p 

t . 13«-Thr66 ^oyagOB by the North-east, • 

'J'o wards Cathay and China, undertaken the Dutch in the years 1594, 1595, 

anti 1596, with their Difeovery of Spitzlifergen, their refidence of ten montlis in 
Novaya Zemlya, and their fafe returA in two open boats. By Gerrit de Veer, 
Edited by C. T. Here, Esq., Ph.D., F.S. A. 

( First Edition out of print. See No, 54, J IJfi^d for 1855. 

• 

14-16— The History of the Great *and tfighty Kingdom of China and 
• « the Situation Thereof. 

C’ompiled by the Padre Juan Gonzalez dc Mendoza. And now Reprinted 
from the Pearly 'l^andation of R. Parke. Edited by SiR George T« 
Staunton, Bart With an Introdudlion by R. II. Major, Esq. 2 vols. 

Jfued for 1855. 

16— The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Brake. 

Befng his next Voyage to that to Nombre de Dios. Collated, with an 
unpubliihed Manufeript of Francis Pletcher, Chaplain to the Expedition. 
With Appendices illuRrative of the fame Voyage, and Introdudlion by W. S. 

W. Vaux, Esq., M.A. • /fuedforiSsC. 

17— The History of the Tartar Conquerors who subdued China. 

P’rom the French of the P6re D’Orleans, 1688. Tranflated and Edited by the 
P:arl of Ellesmere. With an Introdudlion by K. H. Major, Esq. 

JJfued for 1856. 

24f-Ezpeditions into the Valley of the Amazons 

Dufiiig the Sixteenth an^l Seventeenth Centuries : containing the Journey of 
Gon/alo,Pizarro, from the Royal Commentaries of Garcilaflb Inca de la Vega ; 
the Voyage of Fraiicifco de Orellana, from the General Iliftory of Herrera; 
and the Voyage of Crilloval dc Acuna, from an exceedingly fcarce nairalive 
written by himfelf inci64i. Edited and Tranflated by Clhments R. 

^ MARKili^, Esq. ti, Ifued for 1S60. 

< ^ 26— Early Indications of Australia. 

A Collcilion of Documents fliewing the Early Difeoveries of Auflralia to the 
time of Captain Cook. Edited by R. II. Major, Esq., of the Britlfli 

Mufeum, F.S. A. ^ued for 1S60, 

26— Tho Embassy of Buy Gonzales de Clavijo to the Court of Timour, 1403-6. 

Tranflated, for the firft time, with Notes, a Preface, and an Introdudtory Life 
of Timour Beg. By Clements R. Markham, Esq. 
c IJfued for 

27— Henry Hudson the Navigator, 

iFhe Original Documents in which his career is recorded. Colle( 5 Ied, partly 
Tranflated, and Annotated, with «n Intfodiuflion by George Asher, LL.D. 

IJfuedfor 1861. 
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28 —The Expedition of Ursua and Aguirre, 

In search of El Dorado and Omagiia, A.D, 1560-61. Tranflated from tlie 
♦‘Sexta NoticisI Hifloriale” of Fray Pedro Simon, by W. IIomaert, Ksq. ; 
with an Tntrodu< 5 lion by Clements R.^MarkhatvI, Esq, 

• 1862. 

18— A Collection of Early Documenti on Spy^sbergen and Greenland, 
Ccmfiftinff of : a Tranflation froftt the Cerman of F. Martin’s important work 
on Spitzbcrgen, now ver)%ra]^; a Traiillr^j^ion from Isaac de la l*eyn*rc’s 
Relation de Greenland ; and a rare piece entitled •*Go<rs Power and Pro- 
*vidence fho\eed in the miraculous prefervaiioii^ and deliverance of eight 
Engliftiitien left by mifchance in Grcenlaiul^ anno 1630, nine mon^is and 
tw^ve days, faithfully reported by Edwartl Pemam.” Ftlited, with Notes, by 
Adam White, E^.f of the Britini Mufeum. 

• Iffucd for 

19- The Voyage of Sir Henry f iddleton to Bantam axyi the Maluoo Islands. 

From theip^re Edition of 1606. Edite<! by Bolton Cc^rnky, Esq. 

• ^ ^ JJfui'd for 1S57. 

20 -Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth Century. ^ 

Comprifing “The Ruffe Commonwealth” by Dr.* Giles P'letchcr, and S>ir 
Jerome Ilorfey’s Travels, now firll ]>rinted entire from his manufeript in the 
Britilh Mufeum. Edited by E. A. Bond, of the Jhililh Mufeum. 

Jffuedfor 1858. 

21— The Travels of Girolamo Benzoni in America, in 1642-56. 
Tranflated and PIdited by Admikal W. II. Smyth, F. R.S,, F. S.A. 

If))u'd for 1858. 

22— India in the Fifteenth Century, 

Being a Colledlion of Narratives of Voyages to India in the century preceding 
the Portugiiefe difeovery t)f the Cm>c of Good Hope; from J^atin, I’erfian, 
Ruffian, and Italian Sources, now nrll ti*annate<l into Knglilh. Edited, with 
an Introdu(ilion by R. II. Major, Kwj., F.S. A, 

Iffucdfor 1859. 

83— Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, 

In the years 1599-1602, with Maps and Tlluffrations. By Samuel Champlain. 
Tranflated from the original and unpubliflied Manufeript, with a Biographical 
Notice and Notes by Alice Wilmekk. , 

Iffucdfor 1859^ 

29— The Life and Acta of Don Alonzo Enriquez de Guzman. ^ 

Tranflated from a Manufeript in the National Library at M.adrid, and cditctl, 
with Notes and an Introdu( 5 lion, by Clements R, Markham, Kscj. 

• Iffiicd for 1^62, 

stf— Discoveries of th% World by Galvano, • 

From their firft original unto the year of our I.ord 1555. Reprinted, with the 
original Portuguefe text, and edited by VlCE-TtDMiKAL Beti*unk, (j. B. 

iffued for 1863. 

81— Marvels described by Friar Jordanus, 

Of the Order of Preachers, native of Severac, and Bifliop of Columbum ; from 
a parchment manufeript of the Fourteenth Century, in Latin, the text of which 
has recently been Tranflated and Edited by Coi.onkl II. Yulk, C.B,, 
F.R.G.S., late of ILM. Bengal Engineers. 

iffued for 1 863, 

82— The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema * 

In Syria, Arabia, Perfia, India, etc., during the Sixteenth Century. Tranflated 
by J, Winter JoNts, Esq., F.S. A., and ctliled, with Notes and an Intro- ^ 
du<flion, by the Rev, Qeorge Pekcy Bad<;er. 

Iffurd fr 1864. 
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33— The Travels of Ciesa de Leon in 1632-50 ^ 

From the Gulf of Darien to the City of La Plata, contained in the firft part of 
his Chronicle of Peru (Antwerp 1554). Tranflatcd and edited, with Notes 
and an In trod tuition, by Clements R. Markham, Esq. 

jjfuedfor 1864. 

34 -Thio Nairative of P^ieenhl de Andagoya. 

Containing the earliefl notice of Peru. Tranffated and edited, with Notes and 
an Introdu( 5 iion, byd^^LEMENTs R*. Markham; Esq. 

^ * IJftiedJor 1865, , 

^ 36— The Coasts of East Afnca and Malabar • 

In the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, by Duarte Barbofa. Tranflated 
from an early Spanifli manufeript »by the HoN. Henry Stanley. 

, Jffticd for 1 ^ 6 ^, 

,36— Cathay and the W^y Thither. 

A Colledlion of all minor riotices of China, previous to^ the Sixteenth 
Century. Tranflated and edited by Colonel H. Yule, dlML Vol. i. 

Ijrued/orlSGe. 

* 37-TCathay and the Way Thither. Vol. 2. 

Iffued/or 1866. 

SS-dThe Three Voyages of Sir Martin Frohisher. 

With a SclctSIion from I^cttcrs now in the State Paper Office. Edited by 
Rear-Admiral Collinson, C.B. 

JJfued for 1867. 

39— The Philippine Islands. 

Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, Japan, and China, at the close of the 1 6th Century. 
By Antonia de Morga. Translated from the Spanish, with Notes, by 
Lord Stanley of Alderl^y. IJfuedfor 1868. 

40~ The Fifth Letter of Heman Cortes. 

To the Emperor Charles V, containing an Account of his Expedition to 
Honduras in 1525-26. Translated from the Spanish by Don Fascual de Gayangos. 

Jffued/ofim. 

41— The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. - 

By the Ynca Garcilasso de la Vega. Translated and hidited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Clements R. Markham, Esq. Vol. i. 

Iffued for 1869, 

42 — The Three Voyages of Vasco da Qama 

And his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da India of Caspar Correa; accompanied 
by original documents, Tranflated and Edited by the Lord Stanley 

of Ajjflcrlcy. 4 ^^ Iffued for 1869. 

^ 43 — Select Letters of Christopher Colnmhus, 

Wiihr other Original Documents, relating to his Four Voyages to the New 
World. Tranflated and Edited by R, H. Major, F.S.A., etc. 2nd Edit. 

JJfued for 1870. 

44— History of the ImiUns and Sojryids of ’Omdn, 

By Saltl-Ibn-Raztk, from a.d. 661-1856. Tranflated from the original 
Arabic, and edited, with Notes, Appendices, and an Introduction, continuing 
the Hiflory down to 1870, by CiEORGB Percy Badger, F.R.G.S. 

If'ued for 1870. 

46 — The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. Vol. 2 . IJfuedfor 1871 . 

^ 46— The Canarian, 

Or Book of the Conquefl and Converfion of the Canarians in the year 1402, 
# by Meffire Jean de Bethencourt, Kt. Compofed by Pierre Bontier and Jean 
le Verrier. Tranflated and Edited, Vith Notes and an Introdm^ion, by 
K. II. Major, F.S.A. Iffued for 1871. 
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47— Beports on the Discovery of Pom; 

Tranflated and Edited, with Notes and an Introdu< 5 lion, by Clements R. 

^ Markham, CB. /J/ued for 1872. 

48— KarrativM of the Bites and LaHrs of the Tnoas; 

Tranflated from the original Spanifli Manufcripts, and Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduifliony by Clements R. Markham, C,B., F.R.S. 

• • * IJfuedfor\%^%. 

* 49<^aarels to Tanaaand Persia, 

» By Jofafa IJarbaro and Ambrogio Conta^lni ; Hdiled by Lord Stanley of 
Alderjpy j and Narratives of other lu^Un Travels in Perfia, Tranflalcd and 
Edited by Charles Orey, Esq. IJfued 

50-Voyhge8 of the Zeni 

To the Northern Seas in the Fourtctfnth Century. TranHated and Edited 
by H. Major, F.S.A. ^ Jffuedfor 1873. 

n— The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse in 1547*66 

Among the \^ld Tribes of Eaftern Brazil ; tranflated by Albert Tootal, 
Esq., and annotated by Richard F. Burton. ^ 

• Jffued for 

62— The First Voyage Bound the World by Magellan, 

TranHated from the Accounts of Pigafelta and other cdhlcmporary writers. 
With Notes and an Introdudliun by Lord St anley of Aldcrley, 

Jffiud for 1874. 

63— The Commentaries of the 0reit Afonso Dalboqnerque, 

Second Viceroy of India. Tranflated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774 ; 
with Notes and Inlrodudlion by Walter dk Gray JiiKCir, Esq., F.K.S.L. 

• Vol. I. J jfacd for 

54 — Three Voyages to the North-East, 

Second Edition of Gcrrit de Veer’s Three Voyages to the North East by 
Barents. Edited, with an Introdudlion, l>y Lieut. Koolrmans Beynicn, 
of the Royal Dutch Navy. IJfucd for 1876. 

66 — The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerquo. Vol. 2. 

JJfucd for 1875. 

56 — The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster. 

With Abstracts of Journal of Voyages preserved iti the India Oflice, an# the 
Voyage of Captain John Knight to seek the N.W. Passage. Edired by 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Jffuedfor 1877. 

67 — Secqnd Edition of the Observations of Sir Iliehard Hawkins, Kt., 

In his Voyage iiiio the South Sea ifi 1593, with the Voyages of his grand- 
father William, his father Sir John, and his cousin William Hawk ms. 
Edited by Clements R. Markham, C.B?; F.R.S. Ifbud 

67 — ^The Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltherger, ’ 

From his capture at the battle of Nicojwlis in 1396 to his escape and return 
to Europe in 1427 : translated, from the Heidelberg MS. edited in 1859 by 
Professor Karl Freidrich Neumann, by Commander J. Buchan Tllfer, 
K.N.; with Note* by Professor B. Bruun, and a Prelace, Iniroduction, and 
Notes by the Translator and Editor. iffued for 1878. 



OTHER WORKS UNDERTAKEN B7 EDITORS. 

Rofniital’s EmbaflTy to England, Spain, eta, in 1466. Ecli&d by R. C. 
Gravils, Esq, c c 

The Journal of the Pilot Gallego, and other Do^umentSirelating to the Voyages 
of Mendana. Trlndat^ and edited by W. A. Tyssen Amherst, 
Esq. 

The Natural History of the Wesfenn Indies, by Father Joachim Acosta. 
Edited by ClementscR. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. o 

Father Francifeo Alvarez. iJarr^ive of the Portuguefe Embafly to Abj^nia. 
1520. Tranflated and Edited by Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

The Voyages of John Davis, and his Works on Navigation. Edited by 
Captain A. H. Markham, R.N. 

A Manuscript History of Bermuda, in the British Museum {S/oane, 750). 
Edited by Lieut. -General Sir J. Henry Lsfroy, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Voyages of John Huigen von Linschoten to the East Indies. Edited 'by 
Arthur Burneli^ Esq., LL.D. 

Journal of the Jesuit I^esideri in Tibet Translated and edited by C. E. D, 
Black, Esq. 


WORKS SUGOESTED TO THE COUNCIL FOR PUBLICATION. 

Inedited Letters, etc., of Sir Thomas Roe during his Embafly to In^a. 

The Topographia Chriftiana of Cofmas Indicopleufles. 

Bernhard de Breydcnbach, 1483-84, a.d. Travels in tbe Holy Land. 

Felix Fabri, 1483. Wanderings in the Holy Land, Egypt, etc. 

El Eelrifi’s Geography. 

Voyage made by Captain Jaques Cartier in 1535 and 1536 to the ifles of 
Canada, Hochlega, and Saguenay. 

Ca da Mollo. Voyages along the WcRem Coaft of Africa in 1454 : tranflated 
from the Italian text of 1507. 

* Leo ^fricanus. 

J. dos Santos. The Hilloiy of Eaftem Ethiopia. 1607. 

Joam de Caftro. Account of a Voyage made by the Portuguefe in 1541, 
from the city of Goa to Suez, 

John and Sebaflian Cabott Their Voyages to America. 

Willoughby and Chancellor. Their Vbyages to the Noiiti-eaft, with the 
Voyages of Burroughs, Pett, and Jackman ; and the Embafly of Sir 
IWdley Digges to Russiaf 

Icelandic Sagas narrating the Difeovery of America. 

The Voyages of the Earl of Cumberland, from the Records prepared by 
order of the Countefs of Pembroke. 

La Ar^ntina. An account of the Difeovery of the Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata from 1512 to the time of Domingo Martinez de Irala; by Ruiz 
Diaz de Guzman. 

The Four Epistles of A. G. Busbequius, concerning his Embassy into Turkey, 
done mtu English 1694. 
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LAWS OF THE HAELUTT SOCIETY. 

I. The obje«5l of this Society fliall be to piint, for diftribution among its 

members, rare%nd valuable Voyages, Travels Naval Expeditions, and other 
geographical records, f^pm an ^early period to tlie beginning of the eighteenth 
century. • * * ^ * 

II. The Anijual Subferipjion fliall be (Jne Guinea, payable in advance on 

the i8t January. » 

* III. Eath member of the Society, having paid his Subfeription. fliall be 
entitled to a copy of every work produced by the Society, and to vote at the 
general meetings within the perio^ fubferibed for ; and if he do not fignify, 
before the clofe of the year, his wifli^o refign, he (hall be confidered as a mem- 
ber for the fucceeding year. ' 

IV. The management of the Society’s affairs (halt be veiled in a Council 

confining of»twenty-one members, viz., a Prefident, two Vice-Prefulents, a 
Secretary, and feventeen ordinjyry members, to lie elcdled annually; but 
vacancies occurring between the general meetings fliall be filled, up by the 
Council. * ' 

V. A General Meeting of the Subfcrilicrs fliall be held annually. The 
Secretary’s Report on the condition and proceedings of thtf Society fliall he then 
read, and the Meeting fliall proceed to cledl the Council for tlic enfuing year. 

VI. At each Annual Eledlion, fix of the old Council fliall retire, of whom 
three fliall be eligible for re-clcdlion. 

VIL The Council fliall meet when ncceffary, for the difpatch of bufinefs, 
three forming a quorum, including the Sccretaiy, and the Chairman having a 
calling vote. ^ 

VIII. Gentlemen preparing and editing works for the Society, fliall receive 
I* twenty-five copies of fuch works refpedlively, and an additional twenty-five 
copies if the work is alfo tranflated. 


RULES FOB THE DELIVERY OF THE SOCIETY'S VOLUMES. • 

I. The Society’s produdlions will be delivered without any charge, within 
three miles of the General Poll Office. 

II. They will be forwarded to any place licyond that limit, the Society 

paying the coll booking, but not of carriage ; i^r will it lx: anfwcrablc in 
this cafe for any Mns or damage. • • 

III. They will be delivered by the Society’* agent, Mr. Tnm, Rwiakds, 
37, Great Queen Street, Eincoln’s Inn Fields, to perfons having written 
authority of fubferibers to receive them. 

IV. They will lx: fent to the Society’s correfpondents or agents in the prin- 
cipal towns throughout the kingdom ; and care fliall be taken that the charge 
for carriage be as moderate as poflible. 
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Hoskins, Rear-Admiral A. H. 

Howard, Hon. Charles, M.P. 

Hull Subscription Library. 

Hutcheson, David, Esq, ■ 

Imperial Library, Paris. 

India Office (20 copiefi^ 

Jenner, Thomas, Esq., Brixton. 

Johnson, Colonel Allen B., India Office. ^ 

Jones, Jo^ph, Esq., Abberley B(pll, Stourport. 

Jones, J. Winter,'^ Esq., F.S.A. 

Kensington, Science and Art Department. 

King’s Innri^ibrary, Dublin. 

Kleinsolch, M., Imperial Library, Paris. 

Krlimer, Messrs., Rotterdam. 

Lefroy, Lie.ut.*Qeneral Sir J, Henry, C.B., K.C.M.Q,, 82, Queen's-gate, S.W. 
Lenox, James, fisq., New York. 

Liverpool Free Public Library. 

London Institution, Fiusbury-circus. 

London Library, 12, St. James’s-sqimre. 
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Liiytiter, A. L., Esq., 10, Silver Street, W.C. 

Lyiicb, TliomM Kerr, Esq., 31, Clevclaud-squarc, W. 

M’Calmout, R(j)ert, Esq^ 87, Eaton-atiuaro. ® 

Mackenzie, John W., Esq., Royal Circus, Edinburgh. 

Mackeru, George, Esq., Buenq^ Ayaea. • 

Macmillan, A., Esq., 16, Bedford-atfeet. 

Macmillan & Co., Cambridge. « 

* Major, R. H,, Esq., F.S.A., British Museum. 

MalciAm, W. Elphinstone, Eaq., Bumfout, Langholm, Carlisle. 

Manchester Public Free Libraries* ^ 

. Mantell, Walter, Esq. , New Zealand. * 

Markham, Clements R , C.B., F.RS., 21, Eccfest<»ii;R(jji,'iro, S.W. 

Markham, Obtain Albert H.,*^R.N., F.U.G.S., 21, Ecclobton-squaro, S.W. 
Massachusetts-Historical Society, Boston. 

Massachusetts State Library, BoaVrti. 

Massie, Admiral T. L., R.N., Chester. 

Mayue, Captain, R.N., C.B. 

Melbourne, Public Library of. 

Merewother, Colonel Sir William L., C.B., K.C.S.I., India Ollice. 

Mieir, Dr. 

. Mitchell Library, Ghtsgow. 

Moresby, M. F., Esq., R.N., Exmouth. 

Morgan, E. Delmar, Esq., 15, Rowland-gardcus, South KensingUm. 

Morrow, Robert, Esq,, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Munich Royal Library. 

Murchison, Kenneth, Esq., Ashurst Lodge, East Oriustcad. 

Murphy, H. C., Esq., Brooklyn, U.S. 

Murray, John, Esq., F.11.G.S , Albemoilc-strcct. 

Nattali & Bond, Messrs., New Bond Street, W. 

Newca8tle-ui)on-Tyne Literary and Scientific Institute. 

New Zealand General Assembly Library. • 

NichoU, John Cole, Emi , Merthyr Mawr, Bridgend, S. W.tleH. 

Nichobon, Sir Charles, Bart., D C.L., 26, Govtnmhirc-plji^, W. 

Northbrook,. The Earl of, G.C.S.I., President U.G«., Stratb>n, Mioliehlcvcr 
Station. • • 

Nutt, Mr. D., Strand. • ^ • 

Ommanney. Admiral Sir Erasmus, C.B., F.R.S., The Towers, Yannotith, 
Isle of Wight, * 

Onbwio, Education Department. 

Oriental Club, Hanover-s<iuare. 

Ouvry, F., Esq., F.S A., 66, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Pidne, W. Dunkley, Esq., Cockshutt HUl, Rcig.ate. 

Parker, Messrs., Stnvnd. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore, U.S. 

Pciirsou, Rev. J. B., Emanuel Collegv^ Cambridge. 

Pearson, John F., Es<i., Buenos Ayres, 
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Pcckover, Alexander, Estj., Harecroft House, Wisbech. 

Pennsylvania, Histori<j{il Society of, Philadelphia, U.S* 

Pliillimore, Charles B., Esq., F.R.G.S., Hurley Manor House, Gi^at Marlbw. 
Flowden, W. H. Chicheley, Ei^., Ewhurst Faark, Basuij^stoke. 

Portico Library, Manchester. 

Portland, His Groce the I>uke 4f. 

Powis, Earl of, 45, Berkoley-square. 

Quebec Literary and Historicf^l Socieiy. 

f' 

Kansom, SSdwin, Esq., Kemxjston^' Bedfordshire. 

Rawlinson, Major-General Sir H. , K.C.B., ,21^ Charlos-street, Bcrkcley-squaro 
Heed, F, J., Esq., Hasaness, Cockermouth. 

Reform Club. ^ , • 

Richards, Commodore, H.M.S. Boadicea, Cax)e of Good Hope. 

Rigge, G. W., Esq., Washington, U.S. ^ ^ ‘ 

Roberts, Jqs., Esq., 12, Bond-street, LecdsT 

Robson, J. R., Esq., Wbreester Lodge, Now-road, Shepherd's Bush. 

Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile Row, W. (copies presented J, 

■ Rushout, The Hon. IV^ss, Burford House, Tenby. 

Russell, Lord Arthur, M.P., 4, Audloy-square, W. 

Ryder, Admiral Alfred, R.N., 5, Victoria-street, Westminster, 

Rye, W, B., Esq., British Museum. 

San Francisco, Mercantile Library at. 

Shanghai Library. 

Silver, S. W,, Esq., 66, Cornhill. 

Sinclair, W. F,, Esq., Bombay C.S. 

Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Messrs., St-ationers* Hull Court. 

Somers, Earl, 33, Princes-gato, Hyde Park. 

Sotheran, Messrs. H. & Co., Strand. 

South African Pubhc Library. 

Soutji Australian Legislative Library. 

Spottiswoode, William, Esq., F.R.S., 50, Grosvenor-placc. 

Stanley, Lord, of Aldorloy, Alderley Park, Conglotoii. 

St, Andrew's University. 

Stevens, Mr. B. F,, 4, TrKfalgar-square. 

Stibbs, Edward, Esq., 10, Monmouth-road, Westbournc-grove. 

Stockholm, Ro^al Library of. o 
Strasburg University Library. 

Stuart, Alexander, Esq., New York. 

Stuart, MpJ. Shaw, Esq., Calcutta. 

Stuart, R. Lj, Esq., New York. 

Stubbs, Captain Edward, R.N., Liverpool. 

Suckling, Samuel, Esq. 

ThohuuB, Edward, Esq., F.R.S., Athenicum Club. 

Thomas, R. Gerard de Vismes, Esq., 4, ApKjrt Street, Victoria Square, S.W. 
Thorogood, George W., Esq. 

’’VtThuUlier, Major- QeneralSir Henry, C.S.f!, F.R.S. 
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J., Esq., Elvetham Lodge, Birmingham. 

Tolbprt^ T. W. H., Esq., 19, Westboume Park-road. ^ 
Tolstoy, Oeofte, Esq., St. Petersburg. 

Toronto Univ^ity. . 

TraveUers* Club, 106, PaU Mall.- 
Trinity College, Cambridge. / 

Trinity Corporation, Toijer-hill. 

Triibner, Herr Karl. 

Tmbner, Hicholas, Esq , Ludgate Hill. 

Union Society, Oxford. 

United Service Institution, Scotland Yard. 

Vefyk, His Excellency Ahmed Effendi, Conatantinoide. 
Vitmna Imperial Library. * 

Watkinson Lilfrary, Hartford, Cpnneciicnt, U.3. 

Webb, Captain John Sydney, The Trinity House. 

Webb, William Frederick, Esq., Newstead AVJ»oy. . 
Wellington, The Duke of, K.O., Ax>8ley Houao, PiccadiUy. 
Wigan Public Library. 

Williams, T., ESq., 8, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Wilson, Edward S., Esq., 6, IVlntefriar-gate, Hull. • 
Wilson, Major-General J., 28, Market Place, Salirthiiry. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Free Library. 

Young, Sir Allen, 1, James’s Square. 

Yule, Colonel H,, C.B. 









